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Mr. Ursan,—May I add one addi- 
tional testimony against the Amiens Nati- 
vily, so ably discussed in your last number, 
viz., that Nat. cannot stand for Nata, 
because in the sepulchral style an abbre- 
viation is never made merely for the sake 
of saving a single vowel (final). Can 
the Archiepiscopal Dissenting Minister of 
Westminster produce a single instance ? 

C. De ta Pryme. 

Mr. Ursan,—The notice in your last 
(p. 226) of ‘‘the ancient mansion at 
Pucklechurch ’’ recalls a time when I 
visited it, now nearly thirty years since. 
My Pencillings on the Way, in my Excur- 
sion Book of 1826, sketch a description 
that may be interesting now. ‘‘ Passing 
down a road that leads to the coal-pits, an 
old manor-house strikes the eye, with 
quaint-looking square stone windows 
boldly mullioned, and a roof embattled in 
sharp pointed angles. As I entered a 
little inclosure before the door, two an- 
tique urns or jugs flanked the porch; they 
are now used for geraniums, and the house 
fora school. Mr. Archer, the principal, 
showed me within several curious old 
mantel-pieces and cornices to match, 
chimney-casings beautifully embellished 
with heraldic carvings, as well as old 
medallions and inscriptions illustrative of 
the family of Dennis, who once occupied 
this house, while the Ridleys were settled 
in one immediately adjacent. Coming 
out, I observed an inscription over the 
porch, which stated the erection to have 
been in 1642. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Archer’s 
assistant, then led me to the garden, and 
directed my attention to the traces which, 
after the lapse of centuries, define the 
moat which once encircled that palace of 
the Saxon kings, where Edmund was as- 
sassinated by an outlawed robber. With- 
in the ambit of this moat is a small mount 
or pile, supposed to have been connected 
with the old structure. Thence through 
Shotwood to Mangotsfield.” . . . 

Yours, &c. Joun DAtTon. 

Our old friend, Mr. Gopparp Joun- 
son, of Norwich, informs us that few dis- 
coveries have been recently made at 
Caistor (the Venta Icenorem), except a 
few Small Brass coins of a very common 
type, and those generally in a very cor- 
roded state; but that about three weeks 
since a labourer on the farm picked up a 
denarius of Augustus (the earliest toin 
that has come under his notice found 
there), of a rather rare type :— 

Obverse. Head of Augustus; beneath 
it, Imp. x. 

Reverse. A bull butting; beneath, 
ag opengl os ee ee 

e reverse is given in King, Tab, xiv. 
No, xxxi, 
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Mr. Goddard Johnson has also received, 
from the same place, part of a stone, having 
a hole through it, countersunk. These 
stones (of which he has had several) are 
generally rather kidney-shaped, weighing 
from 3to 16 ounces. For what purpose they 
were used is not with any certainty known, 
but it is conjectured that they were ham- 
mers. From the shape of the hole they 
cannot be fastened on a shaft, but possibly 
a thong was passed through the hole, and 
then fastened round the wrist, and when 
in close contact with an enemy were 
thrown at them, immediately recovered, 
and repeated. Mr. Johnson does not 
recollect their being noticed in any arche- 
logical work, but begs us to direct the at- 
tention of antiquaries to the subject. 

Mr. Ursan,—I have long had in my 
possession an ALE-YARD, such as that 
described in your November Magazine. 
It is a glass tube, blown into a bulb at one 
end, and a trumpet-mouth at the other. 
It is less than a yard in length, and con- 
tains an imperial pint. If ale were sold 
by the yard, it must have been by aid of a 
different instrument; since this is very 
thin, and, by its shape, exposed to every 
hazard. I have always considered it as a 
bacchanalian puzzle, by which the drink- 
ing a pint of ale at one draught, no difficult 
labour in itself, becomes, from the shape, 
a task for even a Dutch Hercules. 

South Cave, Yorkshire, Feb.17. Drus. 

D. H. H. inquires whether the dedica- 
tion of the Church, which formerly existed 
in London, was to Saint Osith or Saint 
Sithe. The many pictures which formerly 
existed in English churches of S. Sitha, 
were of a different saint to Saint Ositha. 

S. sends us an impression from a seal- 
ring, which is of gold, set with a cornelian, 
on which the following coat of arms is 
engraved: on a pale, between two pallets, 
three spread-eagles. This is a singular 
and ingeniously contrived coat ; but we do 
not find it in Glover’s Ordinary. 

A Correspondent at Dover informs us 
that the old mansion in that town, which 
was engraved in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for May 1849, and more fully de- 
scribed in July following, was pulled down 
last year. 

Errata, Jan. p. 65. The gloves ex- 
hibited at the Society of Antiquaries were 
found at Wellington, not at Worcester. 

Feb. p. 183, 2nd column, line 14, for 
T. Valpy read J. M. Valpy; line 16, for 
C. Vernon read C. J. Vernon. 

March, p. 254, col. 2, for ‘‘ The trans- 
positions of Jeremiah were not rectified,”’ 
read “It arranged the dislocations of 
Jeremiah according to the Hebrew stand- 
ard.” P, 258, for Sacra de Profanis, 


read Sacra Profanis. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT REFUGEES OF FRANCE, 
Histoire des Réfugiés Protestants de France depuis la Révocation de 1’ Edit de Nantes, 


jusqu’d nos jours. 


THE promulgation of the Edict of 
Nantes by Henry the Fourth, in 1598, 
was one of the most important acts in 
civil and religious history. Thence- 
forth the association of reason and faith 
in religion was justified, and they were 
na ae to go forth with joy, the 

arbingers of moral and intellectual 
progress. But a policy so little in 
accordance with the social condition 
of the age, could not fail to excite the 
clamour of all the men of extreme 
party views. The old Leaguers, the 
Catholics “2% gros grains”—doubted 
the sincerity of Henry’s conversion, 
and the Protestants were hardly less 
suspicious. Duplessis Mornay quitted 
the court. Some days after the at- 
tempt made upon the King’s life by 
Jean Chatel, Henry received Theodore 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, and showed him 
his lip pierced by the dagger of the 
assassin. “Sire,” replied the old Hu- 
guenot, “ hitherto you have renounced 


Par Charles Weiss. 


Paris, 1853, 2 tomes 12mo. 


God only with your lips, and God hath 
been content to pierce your lips alone; 
but renounce him with your heart, and 
in your heart you will be stricken.” 
What is this edict, said the Leaguers, 
but a law which grants a legal exist- 
ence to heretics, to men excommuni- 
cated, given over to the civil power in 
this world, and to eternal punishments 
in the future? The Huguenots re- 
torted by appeals against an apostacy 
which maintained a false religion. They 
recalled the period of the King’s earlier 
career; they evoked the memory of 
the days of the siege of Rochelle, the 
disaster of Moncontour, the victories 
of Coutras and of Ivry, when they 
rushed to the battle where they saw 
the white plume shine, singing, as with 
one voice, the hymns of Marot, or re- 
turned from victory while the loud 
note of thanksgiving pealed forth from 
amid their bannered hosts,— 


For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave, 
And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour ef the brave. 
Then glory to his Holy Name, from whom all glories are ! 


And glory to our Sovereign Lord, 


The clergy feared from the edict the 
diminution of their revenues—the par- 
liament considered it to be an infrac- 
tion of their rights—by the mass of the 
people it was received as the mark of 
victory, or the brand of shame, accord- 
ing to the parties with which they were - 
allied. Time moderated these views. 
The King won over the chiefs of the 
Catholics, and controlled those of the 
Protestants; and, although there was 





King Henry of Navarre. 


occasional discontent, peace was pre- 
served during the remainder of his 
reign. The death of Henry the Fourth 
renewed the hopes and the hatred of 
both parties. The Protestants, hardly 
satisfied with the confirmation of the 
edict by Mary de’ Medici, obtained a 
permission to convoke their assembly 
general at Chatellerault. Dissension 
arose among their chiefs ; the insidious 
policy of the Duke de Bouillon was 
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defeated, and Duplessis Mornay drew 
up the Act of Reconciliation, which 
' was signed by all the heads of the party 
at Saumur. This act established really 
a representative republic in the ver 
heart of an absolute kingdom. Suc 
@ power necessarily excited fear; for 
at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the Protestants possessed no 
less than 816 churches, divided into 16 
seme and controlled by 62 col- 
oques, which met quarterly to regulate 
their affairs. It was not long before 
each party prepared for war, and, when 
power passed from the hands of Con- 
cini into those of Albert de Luynes, 
the government resolved to destroy the 
formidable political organisation which 
had enabled the Protestants to brave 
the royal authority, or to appear as 
an independent power in the state. 
The pulpit resounded with discourses 
ainst the Calvinists. At Lyons, 
oulins, Dijon, and Bruges, an infu- 
riated multitude broke into their ceme- 
teries, violated the sanctity of their 
graves, destroyed their churches, and 
compelled their pastors to flee. They 
appealed for justice to the ordinary 
tribunals, and also to the King, but in 
vain. Bearn was declared united to 
the crown; the Catholic religion was 
re-established; and Louis the Thir- 
teenth returned to Paris amid the 
shouts of the populace. He had hardly 
received the felicitations of his coun- 
cillors, when he heard of the revolt of 
the Bearnese. An ‘assembly-general 
of the deputies of the Protestants was 
summoned at Rochelle. This was 
+ om In vain the Duke de Bouillon, 
Sully, and Duplessis sought to induce 
them to desist from their designs. 
Confident in their strength, the assem- 
bly published, on the 10th May, 1621, 
a declaration, the result of which was 
to constitute a Protestant republic,— 
to make Rochelle the Amsterdam of 
France—to authorise the. levying of 
taxes—to maintain war against the 
crown—and to enter into treaties with 
foreign powers. The Protestant party 
had miscalculated their strength ; they 
had trusted in Buckingham, and for- 
tten Richelieu. Rochelle fell. The 
reaty of Alais in 1629 closed the wars 
on account of religion, but the Calvin- 
ists had ceased to be a political power. 
Richelieu guaranteed them the free 
exercise of their worship; he allowed 
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also their religious organisation, and 
their synods, but he demolished their 
fortified cities of refuge, and conceded 
the privileges they retained, not as in 
former times—by a treaty as between 
two powers—but simply as an act of 
grace from the sovereign. 

This act was the inauguration of a 
new era. Deprived of all political 
influence, excluded by degrees from 
almost all offices of the state, the Pro- 
testants devoted themselves to agri- 
culture and commerce. They covered 
the plains of Bearn and the West with 
rich harvests. The vineyards of Berri 
restored prosperity to that district ; 
fertile pastures enriched the mountain 
gorges of the Cevennes. The bour- 

eoisie of the cities evinced a similar 
industry. They revived old manufac- 
tures—they perfected new. In Guienne 
they had the almost entire command 
of the wine-trade; in the two provinces 
of Brouage and Oleron twelve families 
possessed the monopoly of the sale of 
wine and salt, which amounted yearly 
to from twelve to fifteen hundred 
thousand livres. Caen became the mart 
of the cloth manufacturers of Vire, Fa- 
laise, and Argentan. The commercial 
intercourse between France and Ger- 
many fell exclusively into the hands of 
the Reformers. Even Baville in 1669 
bore testimony to the commercial ac- 
tivity of the merchants of Nismes, and 
their industrial superiority. To the Pro- 
testants France owed the rapid advance 
of maritime commerce, and the pros- 
perity of the ports of Bordeaux, Ro- 
chelle, and Normandy. They competed 
in the manufacture of woollen cloth 
with the merchants of England and 
Holland. Rheims, Rhetel, Sezanne, 
and Abbeville were celebrated for their 
factories. Gold and silver lace, and 
lace of silk and thread, occupied the 
inhabitants of Montmorency and Vil- 
liers le Bel. The hats of Caudebec 
found extensive sale among the gallants 
of England and Germany. All these, 
with the trades of silk and metal 
buttons, made Colbert say with truth, 
that fashion was to France what the 
mines of Peru were to Spain. To other 
products of skilled industry must be 
added the paper manufacture’ of Au- 
vergne. Mills were established at Am- 
bert, Thiers, and Chamaliéres. Among 
these Ambert was especially remark- 
able ; its productions realised annually 
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not less than 80,000 crowns. Normandy 
was the mart of the linen trade; the 
linen manufacturers of Coutances, up to 
1664, exported annually to the amount 
of 800,000 livres. In Britany, where the 
Protestants were settled, at Rennes, 
Nantes, and Vitré, their chiefoccupation 
was the manufacture of sail-cloth, or 
toiles Noyales, so called from the first 
factory having beenestablishedat Noyal, 
and in eight or ten of the neighbouring 
communes. Superior in importance, 
distinguished like for taste and excel- 
lence of workmanship, were the silk 
manufactories of Lyons. Even after 
the revocation of the edict, Lyons 
imported 6000 bales of silk, of which 
3000 were there used, 1,500 at Tours, 
700 at Paris, and the remainder in 
smaller towns. A question has been 
raised as to the cause of this superiority 
of the Protestant workmen over those 
of the Catholics; we think it may be at- 
tributed partly to their exclusion from 
the guilds of arts and trades, which left 
them free to act unfettered by tradi- 
tionary laws and usages, which regu- 
lated the hours of labour, the number 
of workmen, the quality of the raw 
material, and its fabrication. Per- 
mitted to unite, and aware that unity 
is strength, they combined capital and 
labour; they established large manu- 
factories ; fixed a scale of wages having 
due relation to prices ; and directed at- 
tention to new processes and inventions. 
It has been calculated also, that, by 
their avoidance of religious festivals, 
and many conventional claims estab- 
lished by the customs of the trades, the 
Protestant worked 310, and the Catholic 
only 260 days. Other moral and social 
causes tended also to a more active de- 
velopment of their commercial pursuits. 

To enlarge the sphere of intellectual 
action, to free it from the traditions of 
the past, is the necessary tendency of 
the reformed religion. Appealing to 
reason rather than to imagination, it 
elevates individual character, and, 
deprived of the forms of an impres- 
sive ritual, it seeks strength in the 
cultivation of loftier and purer spi- 
ritual conceptions of the objects of 
faith. Impressed with the value of 
education in its highest sense, the 
Calvinists founded the celebrated uni- 
versities of Saumur, Montauban, Nimes, 
and Sedan. There the genius of their 
greatest preachers was trained, and 
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there were developed those powers of 
mind which dignified Henri Basnage, 
the learned commentator of the Cou- 
tumede Normandie; Valentin Conrart, 
still recalled as the founder of the 
Academy of France; Pierre du Moulin, 
Daillé, Deditabens Mestrezat, Allix, 
and Claude, who gave renown to the 
church of Charenton. To the nobility 
the career of arms was still open, and 
it was to the Huguenot aristocracy 
France owed some of those great vic- 
tories she yet recalls with pride. The 
Comte de Gassion, the Maréchals 
Guebriant, Rantzau, Chatillon, Tu- 
renne, Schomberg, and the brave Du- 
quesne, all belonged to the reformed 
religion. But the Huguenot nobility 
gradually conformed to the Catholic 
Church. To this they were induced by 
many causes. The government was re- 
solute upon excluding them, so far as 
it was possible, from all state rewards. 
They were —— with the control 
assumed by the Assemblies, and hu- 
miliated, as the Baron des Adretz said, 
to find the diseurs instituted as judges 
over the faiseurs. They would have 
maintained their faith against the se- 
cular arm, but they fell beneath the 
intellectual power of Bossuet and Ar- 
nauld. Jurieu, one of their chief mi- 
nisters, had admitted the salvability of 
members of both churches. ‘Those, 
therefore, who thought with Henry the 
Fourth, “ que les honneurs et les dig- 
nités valaient bien une messe,” were 
the more readily converted; while those 
who recoiled from the consequences of 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
loss of eternal life to them who repu- 
diate her creed, resolved to act upon 
the principle of taking “le parti le 
plus sir,” and thus reconcile their tem- 
poral and eternal interests. The de- 
fection of the chiefs freed their fol- 
lowers from the consequences of their 
political intrigues. Satisfied with the 
concessions they had obtained, and 
fully occupied with commerce, the Pro- 
testants stood aloof from the factions 
formed against Richelieu and Mazarin. 
Their loyalty became proverbial. When 
during the Fronde, in reply to the “ Qui 
Vive?” they wererequired to cry “ Vi- 
vent les Princes,” or “ Vive la Fronde,” 
they so constantly shouted “'Tant s’en 
faut; Vive le Roi,” that the King’s 
adherent sobtained the sobriquet of 
the party, “ Tant s’en faut.” arin 
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bore constant testimony to their loyal 
services. In 1658, in reply to the ad- 
dress of the delegates of their as- 
semblies, he assured them that “ni sa 
calotte, ni son caractere,” prevented 
his public acknowledgement of their 
fidelity. He did more, he maintained 
the provisions of the edict, he opened 
to them an honourable career in the 
civil service of the crown. It was 
to the Calvinists the department of 
finance was principally confided, and 
both Fouquet and Colbert defended 
them, as men of capacity and honour. 
Thus, upon the death of Mazarin, the 
Protestant religion was more than 
tolerated ; it was protetted. The ele- 
ments of civil discord were extinct. 
All parties renounced the struggle for 
power, all sought the maintenance of 
peace and of public order. Louis said 
truly, “ L’etat c’est moi.” 

Let us now trace the cause of the 
misery which ensued. Notwithstanding 
the loyalty and the political subjection 
of the Huguenots, they were hated and 
dreaded asa party in the state. Upon 
this point the Jesuits and the Jansenists 
were united. The clergy never ceased 
to excite the populace, who detested 
them for their religion, and envied them 
for their wealth. But this feeling had 
remained as an inert force except for 
its accordance with the desires of the 
King. Louis had upon his assumption 
of power adopted the traditionary 
policy of Richelieu. He resolved to 
exclude the Calvinists from all the 
honours and even the service of the 
state. They had been a party, they 
were a party, they might revive again. 
Other influences supervened, all de- 
pendent upon his personal character. 

To a handsome form Louis the 
Fourteenth united many excellent qua- 
lities. His intellect was clear, his judg- 
ment sound, his views elevated. He 
was generous with grace, and amiable 
with dignity. No man was more ob- 
servant of self-respect, few men have 
been more studious to encourage it in 
others. These qualities unfortunately 
were marred bya bad education. His 
mind was nurtured in the pride of the 
purple, hardened by adulation into the 
most obdurate selfishness. Nothing 
was intellectual, great, or good—France 
had no interests — glory there was 
none—unless associated with him. Al- 
ways affecting to be superior to opinion, 








he was ever under the influence of 
others, and passed his life the tool of 
his ministers, of women, and of priests. 
His knowledge was limited; he was 
learned in court history, studied poli- 
tical treaties, and displayed a pedantic, 
erudition in the laws of that frivolous 
ceremonial which formed the intellec- 
tual solace and occupation of his court. 
He has been lauded as the patron of 
literature: yet he persecuted Port 
Royal, of which Pascal was the chief; 
caused the death of Racine, exiled 
Fenelon, and depreciated La Fontaine. 
If he admired Boileau and Bossuet, 
and showed favour to Massillon and 
Bourdaloue, it must be remembered 
that he was conscious of the power of 
the satirist; and that in his spirit of 
imperfect devotion he feared more than 
he appreciated the doctrines they 
soetaliads To conclude, he was infirm 
of purpose, fluctuating ever between 
extremes of passion and devotion, cor- 
rupting his court by his morals, and 
refining it by his manners; always 
under the influence of false ideas and 
absurd prejudices, and regardless of 
human life, of human happiness, or the 
result to France in the gratification of 
his ambition or of his will. No stronger 
proof can be adduced of his habitual 
subjection to opinion than the influ- 
ence exercised over him by the trium- 
virate composed of Madame de Main- 
tenon, Louvois, and Pére La Chaise. 
The characters of these Ministers of 
State it is necessary to comprehend, 
that we may rightly estimate all the 
causes which led to the Revocation. 
To beauty and a pleasing figure 
Madame de Maintenon united man- 
ners combining reserve with graceful 
ease. Her conversation was natural 
and flowing, witty and epigrammatic ; 
drawing its resources but little from 
others; sustained by an extensive know- 
ledge of books, of the world, and of 
various conditions of society, always 
appropriate, and expressive of cheerful- 
ness and good sense. Her intellect was 
singularly clear. Devoid of imagination, 
impassive, and unimpressive, her judg- 
ment was combined with so great a 
spirit of calculating prudence that it 
assumed the character of habitual 
selfishness. No one ever more delibe- 
rately considered the effect of her 
actions upon others, no one more in- 
variably kept her own interest in view. 





ee 
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For this she was humble, for this she 
was proud, demure, flattering, insi- 
nuating, or complaisant. Of love and 
friendship she was incapable. Her 
friendship was simply the association 
of the intellect, her love never rose 
beyond esteem, Her devotion wag 
sincere, but devotion alone is not mo- 
rality; she was anxious to be worth 
of heaven and yet to possess the world. 
This struggle may possibly have caused 
that inconsequence of action with 
which she has been reproached. She 
was the friend of Ninon de 1’Enclos, 
of Madame de Montchevreuil, and 
Madame de Pommereuil, three of the 
most abandoned women of her day. 
She did not hesitate to be the “ cover- 
slut” of the king’s adulterous inter- 
course, or to weaken the affection of 
Louis for Madame de Montespan, to 
whom she owed her position, her re- 
sidence in France, her bread. No gene- 
rous emotion ever induced her to hazard 
her own interest for another’s good. 
Racine died of chagrin, by her own con- 
siderate act; she suffered the exile of 
Fenelon without a word. Louis on his 
death-bed was abandoned, and her most 
passionate expressions were those of the 
weariness of life, and the painful con- 
trast of the pleasures she had known 
in the society of others in comparison 
with the ceaseless misery of the king’s. 
What plea can extenuate, what reason 
justify, her faithlessness to the Marquis 
de Villette? In perfidy, though not 
in effect, it recalled the sin of David 
against Uriah. Yet we must not forget 
her extensive charity, the kind pro- 
tection she extended to her companions 
in misfortune, the foundation of St. 
Cyr, her rare contempt of lucre, and 
her difficult position as regarded Louis 
and the court. 

The character of Louvois has been 
ably sketched by his contemporaries. 
He united to a vigorous intellect a 
power of abstraction equal to the charge 
of various public departments, in which 
he displayed the most perfect know- 
ledge of details and the highest talent 
in their direction. This was particu- 
larly remarkable during the wars, in 
which to gratify his selfish ambition, 
Pape the remonstrances of Colbert, 
the advice of Turenne, notwithstand- 
ing the increasing misery of the people, 
and despite of the louring aspect of 
the political horizon, he so constantly 
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led the King. This selfish ambition 
marked his career. His mind was 
harsh and resolute, restrained by no 
moral influence, acknowledging no law 
but the King’s will, shrinking from 
no injustice; nor from cruelty, nor 
from crime, if requisite for his ends. 
To serve his ambition, he had been 
content to make the only sacrifice of 
his life—the too open indulgence of 
his debaucheries. ‘To forward this he 
stimulated at once the vices and the 
weakness of Louis, and, at the period 
when the King had determined on the 
conversion of the Huguenots, his name 
passed with horror from lip to lip as 
the cause of the inhuman devastation 
of the Palatinate. 

Pére La Chaise, the confessor of the 
King, united to the learning and supple 
morals of the Jesuit, a disposition natu- 
rally conciliatory and kind. Itis difficult 
to determine upon what ethical theory 
he permitted the King’s “liaisons,” 
especially that with Madame de Mon- 
tespan, of whom he was the friend, or 
by what moral principles he reconciled 
his duties as the King’s confessor with 
the manners of the court. It was not 
that he was insensible to virtue, but 
indifferent to vice, when worldly in- 
terests prevailed. For these he re- 
strained the exercise of excellent 
qualities, and pandered to the worst 
inclinations of the King. Had Louis 
been inclined to toleration, he had 
been tolerant; and, if he allowed the 
persecution of the Huguenots, it was 
not from conviction as a duty, or 
fervour of religious zeal, but the cal- 
culating spirit of the Jesuit, and the 
love of ease of age. 

The court of Louis the Fourteenth 
po that combination of the in- 
tellectual and the social qualities so 
remarkable in the character of the 
French nation, and that adulation of 
present power and of prevailing opinion 
which in individuals is meanness, in 
nations a vice. None dared oppose 
the will of the king. The nobility 
were divided into castes, alike in one 
respect—their struggle to obtain his 
favours. Gallantry was their recrea- 
tion, war their pursuit, and they excited 
the ambition of Louis to advance their 
own. The clergy, as a class, were ele- 
vated by such men as Bossuet, Massillon, 
Flechier, and Bourdaloue; but, with 
rare exceptions, they were debased by 
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ignorance, bigotry, and relaxed morals. 
the higher orders, many were simply 
professional believers: of the lower, 
the majority were but ignorant teach- 
ers. That there was much sincere and 
pious faith among all classes must be 
at once allowed. Louis had from his 
assumption of power resolved to dis- 
courage the extension of Calvinism. 
From the first he refused to the Pro- 
testants, as we have said, all participa- 
tion in the honours of the state. In 1662 
he ordered twenty-two churches of the 
Huguenots to be destroyed in the Pays 
de Gex. In the same year they were 
forbidden to inter their dead except 
at daybreak or nightfall. 
mixed marriages were to be baptised 
as Catholics. The bodies of those who 
had relapsed from Catholicism were 
refused burial, and dragged to the 
nearest ditch, naked, through the 
streets. In 1665, curates and magis- 
trates were authorised to enter the 
rooms of the dying, to exhort them to 
conform to the Catholic religion, and 
if impatience, anguish, or pain extorted 
even an uncertain sign, the body was 
claimed for burial in the Catholic ceme- 
tery, and the children were dragged to 
the mass, under the pretext that their 
a abjured. They were next for- 
idden to provide funds for the support 
of their ministers; their schools were 
suppressed, or limited to a small num- 
ber at great distances from the towns. 
Education was restricted to the simplest 
forms ; all the learned professions were 
closed against them. ‘They were for- 
bidden to print or to possess works 
upon their own faith. If a Catholic 
were converted he was condemned to 
the galleys. If he were seen within 
the walls of a Calvinistic church, the 
minister of the church was liable to 
banishment, and the confiscation of his 
property. Finally, children of Pro- 
testant families were allowed to abjure 
their creed at seven years of age, and 
their parents were to be condemned 
in an annual sum for their future sup- 
port. Marriage in their own churches 
was forbidden, and their registers were 
removed. 

Thus the Calvinists were deprived 
of all but the commonest rights. They 
were condemned to commercial pursuits 
alone, exposed to the injustice of the 
courts of law, thedigotry of the clergy, 
and ignorant fanaticism of the 
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people. Colbert had hitherto protected 
them, but on his death the power of 
Louvois prevailed. Stricken with some 
hesitating remorse for his adulterous 
life, and satiated by its indulgence, 
Louis had conceived the idea of labour- 
ing for the conversion of the Calvinists 
as an expiation of his sin. It was to 
him what the vow of the cross had 
been to the Crusader. The moment 
was favourable. Men’s minds were 
agitated by the effect of the eloquence 
of Arnauld and of Bossuet. Never has 
intellect imparted more grace to en- 
thusiasm, or enthusiasm been degraded 
by more frivolous and worldly con- 
siderations. The pride of Louis was 
propitiated and excited by the hope 
that he should achieve the glory of 
subduing a sect which had defied his 
ancestors. Accordingly in 1677 he set 
aside a large sum from the “droit de 
regale” to this end. Pélisson the 
academician, a convert of “le parti le 
plus sir,” and who, it is suspected, 
relapsed on his death-bed, was charged 
with its administration, aided by the 
bishops, the intendants, and the clergy 
of the provinces. A debtor and cre- 
ditor account was yearly rendered; 
the ordinary sum for a convert was 
fixed at six livres per head ; when the 
money was expended, the balance was 
struck, and lists of abjurors with their 
receipts were sent to the King. It is 
needless to describe the class who 
formed the wretched material of Pé- 
lisson’s return. They were the sub- 
orned witnesses of pious frauds, picked 
up from the lowest classes of that ig- 
norance which brutalises numbers in 
large towns. Soon nothing was heard 
at court but the miracles of Pélisson. 
Every one lauded “cette eloquence 
dorée,” less intellectual than that of 
Bossuet, but far more convincing. En- 
couraged by his success, Louis en- 
larged the means; the miracles in- 
creased in proportion. Pére la Chaise 
animated his zeal by the examples 
of Constantine and Theodosius. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon expatiated on the 
effects of the King’s “box of Pan- 
dora,” as a sign of grace, and compared 
the monarch to Joshua, to Solomon, 
and to David. It became the mode of 
Paris to forsake all pleasures, forego 
all pursuits, and to devote life to the 
conversion of the Huguenots. Madame 
de Maintenon took the lead ; she wrote, 
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she entreated, she advised, she exhorted. 
Madame d’Aubigné, she reminds her 
brother, ought to convert some one of 
our young relations. Another is told, 
how constantly Paris is edified by the 
sight of her leading some “ six livres” 
convert into the churches. A third is 
thus exhorted: “ Convertissez vous 
comme tant d’autres, convertissez vous 
avec Dieu seul, convertissez vous enfin 
—comme il vous plaira, mais conver- 
tissez vous.” There was much true 
zeal, and as much prudence as zeal, 
in this display. Louis was to be 
kept as he had been won. Her discre- 
tion was roused, he had reproached 
her with having been a Calvinist. Ru- 
bigny was “ intraitable,”—Louvois her 
enemy. Nor did she forget “le parti 
le plus sir,”"—the temporal interests of 
her family. On the 19th May, 1681, 
having procured her brother a “ pot 
de vin,” of 118,000 francs, she recom- 
mended him to lay it out with discre- 
tion, adding, the lands in Poitou are 
now selling for almost nothing, the dis- 
tress of the Huguenots will force the 
sale of more; you can, at little cost, 
establish yourself magnificently in 
Poitou. She was right. Jealous of her 
influence, resolved to maintain his own, 
considering religion as a mere matter 
of civil olity, curbing his will to the 
superiority of the King’s alone, Louvois 
resolved to gratify his master’s wish, 
and to destroy the Calvinist party. 
Accordingly, “Il y mela du militaire,” 
he wrote to Marillac, intendant of 
Poitou, whom he judged to be the fit 
agent for his plans, March 18th, 1681, 
to authorise the persecution known as 
that of the “dragonnades.” ‘The de- 
tails can be but briefly given. By 
these instructions, the only royal ex- 
ceptions to the soldiers’ lust and power, 
were rape and murder. They were 
billeted exclusively on the Calvinists ; 
neither rank nor poverty was ex- 
cepted. With furious cries they en- 
tered the house, they demanded 
money ; if it were denied, the inhabit- 
ants were subjected to every kind of 
outrage, even to torture, to compel 
their conversion. Their feet and hands 
were slowly burnt, their limbs broken 
by blows, their lips seared with hot 
Irons; others were thrown into dun- 
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geons, of which the stagnant air was 
poisoned with noisome vapours, and bid- 
den to lie there and rot. The success 
of this first mission surpassed even the 
hopes of Louvois. For a while he was 
controlled by political considerations, 
but in 1684 the dragonnades recom- 
menced. They now increased the tor- 
tures, by hints obtained from the Jesuits 
and the Dominicans. Minds educated 
beneath the stern morals of Calvinism, 
were condemned to listen to the con- 
versation, the oaths, and blasphemous 
jests of drunken soldiers. ‘They were 
forced to labour ; their bodies were sub- 
jected to cruel pains from suspension 
by ropes, oftimes the flesh was pinched, 
their heads thrust into heated ovens ; 
and finally thus exhausted, by a refine- 
ment of cruelty, the curse of Ladurlad 
was fulfilled in its full bitterness on 
them,— 


And sleep shall obey me, 
And visit thee never, 


for all rest was denied them by relays 
of wretches who compelled them to 
stand, or who roused them by brutal 
violence, if nature for a moment yielded 
to repose. Women bred up with the 
tenderest care were subjected to the 
most odious offices, and the most shame- 
less outrages. The result may be sur- 
mised. Conversions rapidly increased ; 
and the returns were now not by hun- 
dreds, but by cities, by districts, and 
by provinces. Louis ordered public 
rejoicings, the church ordained thanks- 
givings, the court was fervent in adu- 
lation. Some attributed these collec- 
tive conversions to Divine grace,— 
“Dieu se sert de toutes voles pour 
ramener a lui les heretiques,” wrote 
Madame de Maintenon; and Bourda- 
loue and Fenelon were sent into the 
provinces to take spiritual possession 
of their folds. The dragoons, said 
Madame de Sevigné, have been hitherto 
excellent missionaries ; the preachers 
now sent will perfect their work. The 
court was France to Louis, and the 
court thought Protestantism was ex- 
tinct. On the 22nd October, 1685, 
he signed, at Fontainebleau, the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
results of that measure will be the 
subject of a future paper. 
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THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 


The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, freely translated and condensed by Harriet 
Martineau. 2 vols, Chapman. 


WE are disinclined to devote much 
space to a notice of Miss Martineau’s 
translation and condensation of M. 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy, although 
we have read all such parts of the work 
as are readable by those not savants, 
with care and painful thought. Few 
readers, perhaps, are qualified to judge 
of the profound speculations on the 
older sciences which are contained in 
these heavy volumes. Not many can 
accompany M. Comte in his far-reach- 
ing historical surveys, without feeling 
the continual necessity of refreshing 
their memories concerning the past, 
and making sure of the correctness of 
his statements by frequent reference 
to books. A part, however, and it is 
by no means the least important part, 
of that which he (and his acend r 


also) desires to set forth for the benefit 
of society, does lie on the surface. Any 
intelligent earnest English mind—any 


man or woman of fair average infor- 
mation, and tolerably trained habits of 
thought—is fully capable of deciding 
on the soundness or unsoundness of 
that which it is really of most conse- 

uence to understand in the theory of 
the Positive Philosophy. Disclaimed, 
as such a notion may be, in words, by 
M. Comte, he certainly does make an 
appeal to internal consciousness—to a 
consciousness which can alone be ulti- 
mate judge of the truth of several of 
those matters which he has put forth 
as outer facts; and, if we are correct 
in saying this, every intelligent mind is 
capable of pronouncing whether M. 
Comte is right or wrong, to a large 
extent. So, with regard to many ques- 
tions of notorious historical fact, long 
or lately past, there is really no stu- 
pendous difficulty in deciding whether 
we can accept either his statements, or 
his inferences from them. 

M. Comte’s theory has often been 
stated ; but we must give it once again. 

Every science in the course of its 
human applications passes, according 
to him, through three several stages ; 
perhaps we should speak more cor- 
rectly if we said that the human race 
in its progress comes to view the 
sciences under three several aspects. 


In the first stage all phenomena are 
regarded from the theological point of 
view ; the hidden cause is all in all— 
the facts themselves are regarded only 
as emanations from that cause—hence 
they are passed over with slight exa- 
mination, and the mind only rests on 
the invisible. All phenomena are thus 
referred “to the immediate action of 
supernatural beings.” 

In the second stage the mind is not 
employed so much with the holy and 
reverential view of the great First 
Cause, but it has made to itself a 
number of idols of the mind—forces, 
entities, &c.—some supposed powers, 
inherent in all beings. This he calls 
the metaphysical stage. 

In the third stage men are no longer 
seeking in the dark forabsolute notions, 
for the origin or destination of the uni- 
verse, for the cause of causes. Nothing 
is true in fact, nothing is knowable but 
actually observed facts and their re- 
lations—the invariable relations of suc- 
cession and resemblance. The number 
of separate phenomena which may be 
referred to general laws is ever in- 
creasing, and the true “ advancement 
of learning” is therefore only by the 
way of Positive Philosophy. 

n harmony with his notion of the 
three great stages of progressive 
science, M. Comte further maintains 
that thus also is it with the individual 
mind, if it be at ail “up to its time.” 
This, too, passes through three great 
eras. In the first it is pious, referring 
all to supernatural causes. In the 
second it is metaphysical — begin- 
ning to explore the region of abstrac- 
tions — giving a species of personal 
ee to forces of nature, &c.; and 
astly, passing into the practical and 
positive, when it waives away 


All that the parent, all the priest hath taught,— 


neither requiring nor wishing for the 
reference which was needed for its 
earlier stages, but gradually simplify- 
ing and reducing the number of things 
which cannot be referred to general 
laws, and finding, in that process of 
reduction, amply enough for its con- 
tentment and joy. 
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This, we sincerely think, is a fair 
statement of what we can gather from 
M. Comte’s book, as now translated 
and condensed. If in any way mis- 
taken, let us be corrected ; but that the 
brief view given would be the obvious 
and popular one, we can hardly doubt. 

Now here are two assumptions, of 
the truth of one of which at least any 
one may form a judgment. We begin 
by the personal and individual one. 
Ts we are sure that—not, as Miss 
Martineau predicts, “in theological 
selfishness or metaphysical pride,”—but 
really from the best exercise of their 
matured judgments, will many even 
advanced minds deny the correctness 
of M. Comte’s philosophy as it bears 
upon the question of individual pro- 
gress. Most earnestly do we also deny 
it for them. They may, or they may 
not, have passed distinctly through the 
two first specified stages. If they have, 
has the anticipated result come to pass? 
Every one can judge of such a fact 
for himself; and, to a large extent, he 
ean say how it is with others. Well, 
then, how stands the case? Do the 


early devout, as they go on and while 
they go on, generally leave their de- 


votion behind? Of course, in some 
cases they do ; but it is far indeed from 
being the case with many, and those 
the best specimens of humanity. True 
it is, that there is much of fancy in the 
devout fervours of many a young spirit ; 
there is a time of sifting and question- 
ing in matters of feeling as well as in 
those of opinion, and all who are honest 
with themselves must learn to dis- 
tinguish, though by a painful process, 
between the realities of religious com- 
munion and its counterfeits—between 
steady daylight and certain lurid 
flashes, making darkness visible. Just, 
however, we think, as the physician’s 
strong sensibility in the presence of 
suffering decreases, while his active 
desires to relieve it gather strength by 
use, so surely in many minds do deep 
and fixed habits of personal piety, and 
constant reference to an Almighty 
friend, take the place of that vehe- 
mence of nent feeling which dis- 
tinguished them atan earlier period. To 
say of such persons that they have got 
out of the theological stage will be ever 
an error and a libel. That which was 
once a good will be everlastingly such 
to them. That Procress should re- 
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quire us men or women to part with 
any good element which has been ours 
in any stage of the way, indeed, we 
cannot believe. On the contrary, there 
seem to be a thousand reasons why we 
should want the blessed consciousness 
of a Father in Heaven, more and more 
as life goes on. Our eras of existence 
have need of such an influencing power, 
to hallow every change, and to touch 
our worldliness by a beam of his di- 
vine light. Our busy lives need Him 
—we must keep his Sabbaths in our 
hearts, as well as outwardly. Our sin- 
fulness needs Him, most of all. The 
mournful consciousness of wasted 
hours, neglected opportunities, and 
forgotten benefits, presses upon lonely 
hours with a weight only to be re- 
moved by the voice of one speaking to 
the weary and heavy-laden ; and, if we 
really thought that increased know- 
ledge of the world around us would 
hide its great Maker from our view, 
the enlarged pages of the volume of 
natural science would be a sad con- 
templation indeed; but, in reality, we 
believe, the more we know the more 
deeply shall we be humiliated by the 
spectacle of the ineffectiveness of mere 
knowledge; the more earnestly will 
recourse be had to those wonderful 
aptitudes of the devout mind to seek 
moral strength at invisible fountains, 
which no philosophy and no acquaint- 
ance with facts can teach us to ignore. 
M. Comte must not affect to despise 
self-consciousness on these points. He 
has invited it as plainly as he invites 
to historical or scientific research. He 
tells us of our three individual eras. 
How, but by individual inquiry, can 
we know whether he is right or wrong ? 
Believing the inquiry to be perfectly 
fair, we make it; and this is the result. 
Most painful it is, on such a point, to 
find ourselves at issue with Miss Mar- 
tineau ; yet more confounding to our 
hopes and wishes, to find her possessed 
by the extraordinary conviction that 
she is doing service to society b 
making more widely known to English 
readers a systematic piece of argument 
leading directly to the disparagement 
of all that has hitherto been found 
capable of sustaining men under their 
heaviest sorrows, and enabling them to 
look higher than the imperfect models 
of earth for examples and stimulants 
to virtue. There is no mistaking this 
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point. Her law of “ human progress” 
neither accepts our lawgiver, our guide 
by the way, nor the end to which 
Christians aspire. Fill life with busi- 
ness as we may—crowd its narrow 
span with objects ever so interesting 
or so valuable in themselves—what do 
we find at the end of all, but a dreary 
void where the bright presence of a 
benevolent God isnot? And how then 
can we, without the keenest sorrow, 
receive her Introduction, eloquent as 
it is ? 

If it be desired to extinguish presump- 
tion, to draw away from low aims, to 
fill life with worthy occupations and ele- 
vating pleasures, and to raise human hope 
and human effort to the highest attainable 
point, it seems to me that the best resource 
is the pursuit of Positivé Philosophy, with 
its train of noble truths and irresistible 
inducements. The prospects it opens are 
boundless ; for among the laws it esta- 
blishes, that of human progress is conspi- 
cuous. The virtues it fosters are all those 
of which man is capable; and the noblest 
are those which are more eminently fos- 
tered. The habit of truth-seeking and 
truth-speaking, and of true dealing with 
self and with all things, is evidently a 
primary requisite; and, this habit once 
perfected, the natural conscience, thus 
disciplined, will train up all other moral 
attributes to some equality with it. To 
all who know what the study of Positive 
Philosophy its effect on human 
aspiration and human discipline is so plain, 
that any doubt can be explained only on 
the supposition that accusers do not know 
what it is they are calling in question. 
My hope is that this book may achieve, 
besides the purposes entertained by its 
author, the one more that he did not in- 
tend—of conveying a sufficient rebuke to 
those who, in theological selfishness or 
metaphysical pride, speak evil of a philo- 
sophy which is too lofty and too simple, 
too humble and too generous, for the habit 
of their minds. The case is clear. The 
law of progress is conspicuously at work 
throughout human history. The only field 
of progress is now that of Positive Philo- 
sophy, under whatever name it may be 
known to the real students of every sect ; 
and therefore must that philosophy be 
favourable to those virtues whose repres- 
sion would be incompatible with progress. 


And now, with regard to the world 
at large, though to consider from the 
historical point of view whether the 
theory of humanity here promulgated 
has a sufficiency of truth to command 
our assent, would occupy far too much 


room, one very memorable passage in 
M. Comte with regard to France can 
be easily verified, coming so near our 
own time: it will, we think, startle 
many readers. 


There has always (he says) been an out- 
cry in one direction or another about the 
demoralization that humanity must under- 
go if this or that superstition were sup- 
pressed; and we see the folly, when it 
relates to a matter which to us has long 
ceased to be connected with religion, as, 
for instance, the observance of personal 
cleanliness, which the Brahmins insist on 
making wholly dependent on theological 
prescription. For some centuries after 
Christianity was widely established, a great 
number of statesmen, and even philoso- 
phers, went on lamenting the corruption 
which must follow the downfall of poly- 
theistic superstitions. The greatest service 
that could be rendered to human kind 
while this sort of clamour exists, is that a 
whole nation should manifest a high order 
of virtue while essentially alienated from 
theological belief. This service was ren- 
dered by the demonstration attending the 
French Revolution. When, from the 
leaders to the lowest citizens, there was 
seen so much courage, military and civic, 
such patriotic devotedness, so many acts 
of disinterestedness, obscure as well as 
conspicuous, and especially throughout 
the whole of the republican defence, while 
the ancient faith was abased or persecuted, 
it was impossible to hold to the retrograde 
belief of the moral necessity of religious 
opinions. It will not be supposed that 
Deism was the animating influence in this 
case; for not only are its prescriptions 
confused and precarious, but the people 
were nearly as indifferent to modern Deism 
as to any other religious system.—Vol. ii. 
p. 249, 250. 


No one but a Frenchman we think 
could have penned this remarkable 
passage. A Frenchman, we know, can 
searcely help feeling that even his 
countrymen’s worst actions have a re- 
deeming quality which makes them 
quite unlike the bad actions of other 
people, but we do feel it a humiliating 
specimen of nationality. 

M. Comte, if reviewing the actions 
of other nationalities, would not surely 
make so great a mistake as to suppose 
that all the instances of virtue he 
speaks of came out ofa new and strange 
state of society, and that none were 
an inheritance from the old and yet very 
recent state. Much, indeed, that was 
called Christianity in France before the 
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Revolution, every one knows was not so 
at all,—was rather base and degrading 
superstition. Yet, most surely, there 
were many pure, virtuous, and sincere 
Christians in old France. Could the 
influence of their example and teach- 
ings be lost throughout a nation in a 
few years? Who knows how large a 
part they still retained in hearts that 
were, it may be, but dimly conscious 
of the influence ? 

Who knows the individual hour, in which 

His habits first were sown, even as a seed ? 

Who that shall point, as with a wand, and say 
This portion of the river of my mind 
Came from yon fountain ? 

No natural nurture of any kind, we 
believe, was going on during the French 
Revolution. The domestic hearth- 
fires were extinguished. A high order 
of virtue was out of the question, 


though isolated acts of nobleness, no- 


doubt, appeared to brighten the dark- 
ness of that time. When, indeed, 
women were going mad by hundreds, 
and the births of idiots and precoci- 
ously stimulated natures were more 
numerous than perhaps ever before 
known in any nation, no stable form 
of character could be prognosticated ; 
and the last thing to be expected was 
a generally “high order of virtue.” 
Heroic emotions, here and there, 
spring up ever when the depths of 
humanity are stirred as they were 
then; but a fitting time of education 
it can never be. Neither the quict 
maternal rearing of infancy, nor the 
fatherly culture of the young, can pro- 
ceed by well-ordered stages at such a 
season; and we are compelled to feel 
how low must be M. Comte’s type, if 
he can regard the French Revolution 
character as of an exalted kind. Had 
it been so, how strange that a low 
and vulgar form of military tyranny 
should so soon have succeeded to the 
previous elevation! The present state 
of French morality, indeed, M. Comte 
does not rate high: on the contrary, 
he laments over it, while imputing 
its short-comings and its evils in a 
great measure to the presence of so 
much only half-demolished theology. 
And yet if M. Comte would go abroad 
and make a quiet examination of the 
different circles of French social life, 
where would he find the patrons and 
admirers of the vicious dramas and 


impure novels which pollute French 
literature? Not, we are sure, among 
the sober, serious sort of French Pro- 
testants—not among the devout and 
consistent of Catholics. It would be, 
we suspect, almost wholly among the 
godless in theory and practice. 

The world cannot, in short, any more 
than the individual, spare its theology 
as it grows older. Its inventions, its 
clearing up of many difliculties, its now 
easy explanations of various pheno- 
mena carry it up to a certain point 
with wonderful facility ; but, contem- 
plating the dense mass of ignorance 
and vice which everywhere comes into 
our view of society, even in a Christian 
land, we feel it a hollow mockery to 
point to a knowledge of nature as that 
which is to cure our social evils. Know- 
ledge indeed directed by love can do 
great things—the knowledge of po- 
sitive physical facts, everybody allows, 
may and does aid essentially in the 
proper appliance of means to ends: 
but the awakened heart, the missionary 
mind, precedes all the real benefits 
society has received from the applica- 
tion of such knowledge; and if the 
capital fact of a Father in Heaven 
brooding over the kind designs of his 
children, prompting the desire to recal 
the wandering, and ready ever to re- 
ceive the lost son, is to be ignored, 
how wild, how misdirected, how in- 
efficacious will be human plans of re- 
lief! We conclude, indeed, that M. 
Comte, and Miss Martineau also, would 
have much to say about the frequent 
mis-direction of Christian effort. 3 
thing of this kind ought to be humbly, 
nay thankfully, in as far as it is true, 
received; but then let us make the 
full uses of such concessions. Let 
them throw us back, as they ought, . 
upon ourselves, and, when we are most 
deeply humbled by them, it will be the 
time to feel more strongly than we 
have ever done before, that we want 
to be more faithful to the light given us, 
rather than to seek darkness: to put 
out our lamp because it is not the sun, 
would seem but foolish policy, and so, 
and much worse, would be the ab- 
surdity of giving up faith and hope 
because they have not been productive, 
through the sinfulness and weakness 
of humanity, of the fullness of bless- 
ing they were meant to convey. 
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TRAITS OF THE CZARS. 


IT is exactly a thousand years since 
Ruric the Scandinavian chief, assisted 
by a piratical force, invaded the eastern 
shores of the Baltic, and laid the founda- 
tions of a dominion which his succes- 
sors held for something like seven cen- 
turies. Before two hundred years had 
elapsed the Russians had made no less 
than three attempts to plunder Con- 
stantinople ; and the policy of the chiefs 
of the first period is that of the Czars 
of the fifth. The former erected a 
statue in the square of Taurus, on 
which there miraculously appeared a 
written prophecy, that the Russ would 
one day sit in the seat of the Greek 
emperor. This mendacious policy still 
influences the government, and Nicho- 
las the Czar sanctions the lie which 
declares that the Virgin Mary has ap- 
peared hovering over his army, by way 
of testimony that their march in the 
direction of Constantinople was blessed 
by her approval. 

All the early expeditions made 
against the last-named city were by 
sea, and, despite the ferocity with which 
they were maintained, the commercial 
relations of the Greek empire and the 
Russian state were but slightly affected, 


and consequently the civilisation of 


the Russ was not materially impeded. 
Ruric was succeeded by his son Igor, 
whose wife and successor, Olga, went 
to Constantinople to be baptized. This 
religious circumstance did not prevent 
her son Sviatoslav from attempting to 
destroy the holy city; but he was so 
roughly treated in the attempt by John 
Zimiscos that he humbly thanked the 
latter for a safe conduct back to his 
dominions. The present Czar, Nicholas, 
has had the effrontery to cite this oc- 
currence as a proof of the friendly 
union which was begun in early times 
between the Russ and the Greek. 
A man knocks down a thief in the 
highway, but if the robber falls under 
the wheel of a waggon the man pulls 
him out of the peril, and thereupon the 
brigand boasts that they have shaken 
hands and are friends! Under Vladi- 
mir, the son of Sviatoslav, all Russia 
was converted to a very equivocal sort 
of Christianity ; and with him ends the 
list of the Czars of the first period. 
A.D. 1015. 


Vladimir divided his extensive do- 
minions among histen sons. The natural 
result of this course was an internecine 
war of succession carried on during 
two centuries and a-half, with all the 
aggravated ferocity peculiar to family 
quarrels. The Tartars benefited by 
the dissensions, and made of the people 
a herd of slaves; and the fratricidal 
disturbances and the Tartar supremacy 
fill up the second and third periods of 
the Russian history. 

The fourth period commences with 
Ivan I. and his establishment of a 
capital at Moscow, in 1325; but he 
and his successors had to struggle daily 
with the Tartar hordes, who were not 
thoroughly subdued till 1425, when 
Ivan ILI. mounted the ducal throne, 
opened the fifth period, and, after a 
reign full of what is called “glory,” 
left a large inheritance to his son Ivan 
the Terrible. a.p. 1533. 

This monster was without teeth when 
he succeeded to his father’s greatness, 
but his mother, Helena, reigned during 
his minority, and set such an example 
to her sex that Messalina was pure by 
comparison. The boy was trained to 
be a savage, to kill animals, to ride 
over people in the streets. He was 
taught to be a destroyer; and the Czars 
of later days have not forgotten the in- 
struction, though they apply it more 
tenderly. Ivan was only in his teens 
when he had one of his own attendants 
worried by dogs in the public highway, 
The young gentleman thought it ex- 
cellent sport ; and he was encouraged 
to indulge in it by the Gluisky family, 
who were proud to be the preceptors 
of so promising a pupil. 1t was that 
family who seriously taught him that 
he was an exception to the command- 
ment which said “Thou shalt do no 
murder.” ‘They inculcated assassina- 
tion as a virtue in a prince. 

He robbed his people, not merely by 
oppressive taxation, but by vulgar open 
plunder—a process which Nicholas 
carries out more politely by forced 
loans. ‘They who groaned by way of 
dissent were slain for their audacity ; 
and he jocosely compelled parents to 
slay their children, and children one 
another; and then, if he were not too 
weary, slew the survivor, where one 
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was left breathing, and, like Scrub, 
“laughed consumedly.” He placed 
himself upon that equality with God 
from which the present Czar has hardly 
descended, by one shallow step. His 
devotion was ostentatious, and he was 
ever exemplarily devout when he was 
not stupidly drunk. He would rise from 
his knees to let slip his wild bears 
among the citizens in the streets, and 
“the most pious of Czars ” finished his 
prayers as he looked on at the slaughter, 
pluming himself on his magnani- 
mity when he flung a few small coins 
among the wounded. He sometimes 
suffered, however, from a surfeit of 
death, and the jesters were then sum- 
moned to raise the imperial spirits. 
They must have addressed themselves 
to their task with delightful buoyancy, 
remembering that a bad joke was sure 
to be strangled in the throat of the 
utterer—and the latter died with his 
sorry jest. The very nobles were not 
safe. He once flung over Prince Goos- 
dof, who had failed in an attempt to 
be witty, a tureen of scalding hot soup, 
and as the prince endeavoured to es- 


cape, the Czar plunged a knife into his 
side. The unhappy noble fell dead, and 
Ivan, remarking that he had “ carried 
the joke far enough,” bade the physi- 


cian attend to him. “It is only God 
and your majesty,” said the medical 
toady, “who can restore the prince to 
life; he is quite gone.” The Czar was 
a little affected at the event, but he 
took a pleasant way of forgetting it. 
A favourite noble happened to meet 
him, and bent in reverence before him. 
The Czar was delighted to fall in with 
him, and took hold of him by the ear, 
just as Napoleon used to do with his 
arch-favourites; but the French em- 
peror was accustomed to leave the ear 
he pinched upon the head of its owner ; 
not so Ivan, who using his knife cut 
off the member and flung it into the 
face of his ancient friend, who received 
the same with many acknowledgments 
of his master’s condecension. Ivan was 
the husband of seven wives—at once ; 
and this was the only circumstance in 
his character which the Greek Church 
in Russia ever affected to blame in him. 
His offer to espouse our Virgin Queen 
Elizabeth must have made that graci- 
ous lady merry. Ivan himself soon 
ceased to be so. In a fit of fury he 
smote his own son dead by blows from 
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an iron bar, and God and outraged na- 
ture no longer spared this most hideous 
of monsters. He became gloomy, but 
hardly less cruel; and partial madness 
succeeded to gloom, and death at last 
to both. 

This savage was nevertheless one of 
the ablest of men and of rulers, when 
he chose to let his natural abilities for 
good have sway over his natural dispo- 
sition for evil. He introduced printing 
into Russia, gave it a code of laws, 
encouraged religious toleration, and 
promoted civilization by patronising 
the fine arts throughout their brilliant 
circle with a liberality never — 
known out of ‘his dominions. But he 
was a Colossus of intemperance in all 
things, and intemperance begat cruelty, 
and the indulgence of both led to in- 
sanity,—and therewith, strange to say, 
this great incarnation of the “ beastly” 
died a natural death! So strange are 
all things in the land of the Czars! 

In the person of his son and successor 
Feodor I., ended the line of Ruric. 
Boris, the brother-in-law of Feodor, 
and murderer of Demetrius, Feodor’s 
brother, was elected Czar after the 
death of the son of Ivan IV. His dis- 
astrous reign was followed by the more 
disastrous one of his son, Feodor IL, 
who was ultimately strangled, and his 
place taken by a monk, who is known 
as the false Demetrius, and who met 
the fate he had inflicted on his prede- 
cessor. Under the reign of the suc- 
cessor of the pseudo-Demetrius, Vassili, 
Russia was torn by insurrection and 
famine. To make confusion worse 
confounded, the Poles swept over the 
country, destroyed every thing before 
them, reigned over ruin, and that with 
such unexampled tyranny, that the 
nation rose, drove them out, and chose 
for their Czar, Michael, the first sove- 
reign of the present dynasty—of the 
house of Romanof. ‘The new Czar 
created his father Patriarch of the 
Greek Church in Russia, and chose for 
his wife the daughter of a man who 
was ploughing in the fields when the 
information reached him that he was 
father-in-law of the Czar. Nicholas, 
therefore, has no claim to sneer at the 
marriage of Louis 2 with the 
granddaughter of Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
The first Romanof made a worse choice, 
and he gained power by the same 
means as that which saleol the present 
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Emperor of the French to the throne 
—popular election. 

fichael Romanof was elected in 
1613, and thirty-two years afterwards 
he left the throne to Alexis, the father 
of Peter the Great (by a second mar- 


riage) He was succeeded by Feodor 
IIL, a son by his first wife; but his 
sister Sophia and Prince Galitzin 
ruled, while he contentedly slumbered. 
Then came the half-brothers, Ivan and 
Peter conjointly. The latter could 
endure no rival like Ivan, still less a 
superior like Sophia. He accordingly 
dethroned the first, sent the latter to 
a monastery, and destroyed the nu- 
merous body of Strelitzes, who had 
espoused her cause. There was one 
exception to the universal massacre of 
these men, which will be interesting 
to those who remember the name of 
Nicholas’s late envoy to Vienna. When 
the Strelitzes who had not been assas- 
sinated were being judicially executed, 
they were called by name, one after 
the other, to the block. At length the 
turn came of a youthful soldier, named 
Orel. He boldly advanced, and as the 
heads of his comrades impeded his way 
to the block, he put them aside with 
his feet, saying, “Make room, com- 
rades, I am coming to join you.” His 
boldness won him his life, and Peter, 
ennobling his name of Orel (i.e. Eagle) 
by an additional syllable, ultimately 
bestowed on him the dignity which is 
now worn by his descendant, Count 
Orloff. 

Peter was perhaps the greatest of 
the Czars of the sixth period; but the 
details of his story are too well known 
to need reca itulation. I will, how- 
ever, notice how he bore himself in 
that invasion of Turkey in 1712, from 
which he escaped in a condition which, 
bad as it was, will, it is to be hoped, 
be envied by his imitator, Nicholas. 

The triumph of the Czar Peter over 
the King of Sweden at Pultowa, was 
the full revenge for a blunder and a 
crime committed by Charles. ‘The 
latter had received a Livonian depu- 
tation, at the head of which was an 
officer named Patkul. The object of 
the deputation was to shew the grie- 
vances under which Livonia was suf- 
fering. Charles XII. received the 
members graciously, and complimented 
Patkul on his patriotic frankness. A 
few days after the subject assumed a 
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different aspect in his capricious eyes, 
and the Livonian was then proclaimed 
by him as a traitor. Patkul escaped, 
and entered the service of the Czar. 
In this act there was no disloyalty to 
Charles, for Patkul, as a free Livonian, 
had a perfect right to select his own 
master. That master ey 
employed him in a matter of diplomacy 
at the court of that unclean and infa- 
mous monster—Augustus of Poland. 
The Livonian was there under the 
sacred character of ambassador ; but 
Augustus flung him over to the mad 
cruelty of Charles, as soon as the latter 
thought proper to demand him. The 
insane Swede sat down and wrote the 
doom of his victim; and by virtue of 
this royal document, Patkul was broken 
on the wheel, and subsequently quar- 
tered. All humanity cried shame! 
upon the perpetrator of a deed thechief 
guilt in which attaches to that crowned 
and cowardly brute—Augustus. 
Peter, who was especially incensed 
at this tragedy, was avenged, though 
not appeased, by the victory at Pul- 
towa, and the conquest of Riga and 
the Livonian provinces. Charles, after 
the loss of that bloody day, took sanc- 
tuary and scanty charity at the hearth 
of the Sultan. Chafed and moody, he 
nursed his wrath at Bender, where, in 
return for the small allowance and not 
over candy-ed courtesy he met with 
from the head of Islamism, he stirred 
up the latter to a most uncomfortable 
consciousness of the dangers which the 
Ottoman empire would now incur were 
the triumphs of Russia to be unchecked. 
The suggestions of Charles were ren- 
dered of double importance by those 
made in similar spirit by the Khan of 
the Crimean Tartars, whom Peter 
threatened to devour; and when the 
Swedish envoy, Poniatowski, repre- 
sented in fuller details to the Divan 
the perils which menaced Turkey from 
the side of Russia, the Turks, in a 
mingled fever of fear and fury, called 
out for “war against those red barba- 
rians,” whom a cunningly-devised pro- 
phecy had held up to their hatred and 
terror, from the moment that the 
crescent shone out in triumph over 
the double-necked eagle, which proudly 
symbolized the empire of the Greeks. 
Peter was as unjust in his quarrel 
with Turkey as the Czar Nicholas is 
now; and Turkey has -been no less 
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prompt in her warlike declarations 
than she was then ;—save, indeed, on 
one point, her treatment of the Russian 
envoy in Constantinople. When the 
Sultan declared war against Peter, he 
immediately shut up Peter’s repre- 
sentative in the Castle of the Seven 
Towers. Count Tolstoy, it may be 
added, deserved such a fate much less 
than Prince Menschikoff on a more 
recent occasion, whose arrogance was 
the more lively as he knew that the 
severity of the old Ottoman code of 
manners was more somnolent than of 
yore. 

The arrangements made by Peter 
for the campaign contrast favourably 
with the blundering tactics which 
hitherto, at least, have only earned 
disgrace for the Russian arms on 
the Turkish frontier. Moldavia was 
marched upon by a force under Prince 
Galitzin ; and a second, under Marshal 
Sheremetof, advanced on the same 
point. The land forces at Azoph and 
on the shores of the Black Sea, and 
the fleets near the former and on the 
waters of the Euxine, were under the 
supreme command of one man, Ad- 
miral Aprixin. It was the most singu- 
lar and the most faulty of Peter's 
arrangements. In this respect Nicholas 
has excelled his predecessor. 

Peter, as he sat at supper the night 
before he left Moscow, had with him 
two friends and counsellors, both of 
whom had sprung from the lowest of 
stations by power of the sweetest of 
voices. One was Menzikoff, who called 
“ hot pies,” with so melodious a note 
in the streets of Moscow, that Peter 
was won by the tone as well as the 
wares of the illiterate peasant pastry- 
cook from the banks of the Volga. 
He bade the lad renounce his calling, 
sent him to school, and finally made of 
him what the Duke of Parma (when 
he absents himself from his duchy) 
ever makes of his old groom, Jem 
Ward—regent of his dominions. Peter 
left Menzikoff at the head of affairs at 
St. Petersburg, while the senate of 
regency was established at Moscow. 
The other friend of Peter was a woman, 
who, in her Swedish obscurity, was 
known by the name of Martha. The 
widow of a Swedish serjeant, she had 
been captured at the siege of Magde- 
burg by General Bauer. The epi- 
curean general placed his prisoner at 
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the head of his culinary department, 
where her ability attracted the com- 
mendations of Menzikoff, who subse- 
ney introduced her to the Czar. 
he was as ignorant of letters as the 
handle of one of her own saucepans ; 
and, though she was far from impe- 
rially beautiful, she was pretty, viva- 
cious, full of grace of motion, and 
with that gift which Shakspeare and 
Luther praised as highly as Peter loved 
it,—namely, a soft and sweet voice, 
“an excellent thing in woman!” Peter 
had privately married this heroine, 
who, on being made an honest woman, 
assumed the names of Catharine- 
Alexina. They had now been married 
four years, and Peter, before setting 
out to the Pruth, made public decla- 
ration of their union. General Bauer's 
cook was Czarina of Muscovy, and 
though she could neither read nor 
write, she had as much sense of the 
strong common sort as half-a-hundred 
princesses who could do both. 

Strong sense and a sweet voice: 
with these charms she soothed the 
savage nature of Peter, and brought 
the imperial Cymon sighing to the feet 
of the novel Iphigenia. But Peter was 
not like the swain who “whistled as 
he went for want of thought ;” he was 
not a “ fool of nature,” and he needed 
something more than a nymph to curb 
the devilinhim, Catharine was the pre- 
cise person fitted for the task. Shecould 
be coarse of speech and as unrefined in 
manner as her lord; but she ever kept 
under dominion what he was constantly 
allowing to get the dominion over him 
—namely, her wits. Peter was for 
ever losing his, and, when this occurred, 
Catharine told him of his short-comings 
with a candour which brought down 
upon her a torrent of abuse, and then 
her persuasive voice musically wooed 
her abuser to a confession of error, and 
expressions of sorrow for fierce un- 
cleanliness of language. The might of 
her magic consisted in this, that she 
never lost her temper; the helplessness 
of the terrible Czar was to be found in 
the opposite fact that he not only lost 
his temper, but therewith became en- 
tirely oblivious of himself. The odds 
were all on the lady’s side. 

The Czarina was resolved to accom- 
pany the Czar in this great expedition, 
of which the present presence of the 
Muscovites between aaa Pruth and the 
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Danube is but the logical sequence. 
Peter was rejoiced to possess so noble 
an aide-de-camp at his side; and 
though, as difficulties arose in his path 
and sufferings heavily fell upon him, 
he counselled, or feigned to counsel, 
her return to safety, her indignant 
tears, her vehement prayers, her witch- 
ing looks, and her most irresistible of 
voices won a no very reluctant consent 
from the Czar, too delighted to consent 
that she should continue to share with 
him in triumph or defeat. 

The position of Russia with respect 
to foreign nations, when this invasion 
of Turkey was resolved upon, was, in 
many points of view, very similar to 
that in which the same power stands 
at this moment. Russia had, as the 
friend of order, demanded the alliance 
of other nations; but the latter, 
strongly convinced of her mendacity 
and dishonesty, either stood openly 
hostile, or “ hostilely neutral.” Peter 
won over the King of Poland to his 
side, but the Polish diet patriotically 

aralysed their servile and disgraceful 
King. ‘The Czar had excited Moldavia 
to revolt, just as Nicholas, who pro- 
fesses to hate revolutions, has invoked 
insurrections in Greece to embarrass 
the Turks, in Spain and in France to 
give Louis-Napoleon occupation at 
home ; and as he probably would do 
in England, but that, with a foe before 
us, Englishmen know but one party, 
and care but for one object—the honour 
and interests of their country. Peter 
had the good grace not to disclaim 
extension of conquest. Nicholas has 
won for himself everlasting infamy by 
making a disclaimer which belies and 
is belied by his acts. At the very mo- 
ment when the present Czar informed 
those “Friends,” who were made to 
look in the eyes of every man in St. 
Petersburg as the delegates of the 
whole English people, imploring at the 
footstool of Nicholas that he would 
vouchsafe to grant that people peace, 
—when he assured them, by his soul, 
by his honour, that he abhorred war, 
and had no intention to make or to 
keep any territorial conquests—the 
Austrian papers were, at the same 
moment, publishing to the world the 
propositions which he had made to the 
court of Vienna, by Count Orloff, and 
which were to the effect that if Austria 
and Prussia united with him, their 
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claims should be considered when, at 
the close of the war, the redistribution 
of the Turkish dominions should come 
under discussion. He thought to allure 
them by the tempting iniquity of a 
new partition-treaty. Tt was Jonathan 
Wild inveigling Blueskin to burglary 
by offering a share of the plunder, but 
intending to cheat his confederate when 
the coveted “booty was acquired. 

Well, Peter was grievously disap- 
pointed by the failure of the outbreak 
in Moldavia. Cantemir, the Christian 
Vaivode there, had organised a revolt, 
and his confederate, the Bishop of Je- 
rusalem, had blessed the attempt to 
make of Moldavia an independent mo- 
narchy, with Demetrius Cantemir for 
king, under the protection of the Czar. 
Brancovan, Vaivode of Wallachia, had 
engaged to strike in on the same side, 
but this treasonable bubble exploded, 
although Russia did her very utmost 
to keep it afloat. Brancovan dis- 
covered that Cantemir’s projects were 
influenced by the most selfish motives 
—and, moreover, the Christian popula- 
tions of the two provinces could not 
be induced to follow their local chiefs 
in the path of treason; they remained 
stanch adherents to the Turkish cause, 
and served the Sultan bravely. As 
for the Bishop, he fled; and had the 
utmost difficulty to preserve his head 
upon his shoulders during his flight. 
More than once, his pursuers were in- 
conveniently close to him, but he at 
length found safety, and Russia had 
to mourn, as she does now, over agents 
who had been detected, and treason 
that had been rendered abortive. 

The forces of the respective armies, 
their tactics, and the characteristics of 
their leaders, present themselves to us 
in strong contrast with the armies, 
discipline, and officers of the present 
time. The ex-woodcutter, Baltaji 
Mehemet, ultimately crossed the Da- 
nube at the head of 100,000 men. The 
army of Peter was numerically greater 
by thirty thousand; but his forces 
were scattered, and not more than 
forty thousand were collected under 
his banner. Both armies were directed 
towards one point, Jassy. Baltaji, the 
old woodcutter in the courts of the 
Seraglio, led his men along the bank 
of the Pruth, and in the course of his 
march he despatched a Polish envoy, 
Poniatowski, to Charles, at Bender, 
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inviting him to pay a visit to the 
Turkish camp. Charles, when at the 
height of his power, cared very little 
for etiquette, but in the days of his 
adversity he refused to sacrifice the 
rights of his royal dignity, and he 
angrily insisted on the woodcutter first 
making a visit of homage to the King 
of Sweden. Baltaji smiled at the re- 
quest, struck his tents, and passed on, 
much more desirous of circumventing 
Marshal Sheremetoff, who, with a 
large force, was to the south of Jassy, 
than of visiting a crownless and cho- 
leric king. The latter would probably 
have had a more unwelcome visitor at 
Bender, in the person of the Czar and 


his wild hordes, had not the Khan of 


Crimea, with hordes as wild, watched 
the residence and cared for the safety 
of the downcast Swede. 

The march of Peter upon Jassy was 
slowly effected, and with great at- 
tendant suffering. Swarms of locusts 
had entirely destroyed the herbage by 
the way, and the supplies of water 
were miserably inefficient. The courage 
of the Russ was, however, supported 
by the example of the Czarina, who 
not only suffered in common with the 
soldiery, but lent solace to her fellow- 
sufferers. She was in her sphere in 
such a scene. It was not the first time 
she had followed the drum, and no 
“cantiniére” was more prompt to 
succour and gentle in administering 
than Catharine, when the sick and the 
hungry called for aid. She and the 
army generally looked to Jassy as at 
once their granary and resting-place ; 
but, when they had reached that long- 
desired fortress of their hopes, the fa- 
mished invaders found scarcely enough 
therein to furnish them with one day's 
provisions. Thereupon, the word “ for- 
ward” was given, and the famished 
Russians staggered on towards the 
Pruth, in sight of which they arrived 
on the 18th of June, 1712. Here they 
were worse off than ever. The Turks 
had crossed the river before the Mos- 
covite banner was in sight, and two 
hundred thousand men, for to such 
number was the Osmanli levy swollen 
by the Tartar re-inforcements, now 
stood ready to shower down upon Peter 
the storm of shot and steel which he 
frantically strove to turn aside. He 
was in the most critical position from 
the very first, and it is yery clear that 
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his perils afforded no warning to the 
Russian generals, who, with less fatal 
results, nearly fell, in the early part of 
the present campaign, into a somewhat 
similar position. Peter beheld on one 
side of the river the hostile camp of 
the Crimean Tartars, while, on the 
other, the main body of the Turkish 
forces had so maneeuvred as to cut off 
his retreat upon Jassy. He attempted 
to procure a little water from the river 
to refresh his men, who were not only 
weak from hunger, but half-mad from 
thirst. The Turkish artillery, how- 
ever, was so directed that no drawer of 
water approached the bank without 
certain loss of life. 

The Czar’s resolution was at once 
formed. He shaped his force into one 
grand hollow square, against which the 
Turkish masses flung themselves like 
— upon the rocks, falling back with 
broken crests. It was solely owing to 
the bad training of the Turkish officers 
that the Russian square was not en- 
tirely annihilated. And, it may be 
added, that if the training be some- 
what better now, which is very ques- 
tionable so far as the greater number 
of the officers is concerned, the method 
of instruction is as distasteful to these 
gentlemen as ever. In proof of this, 
it is only necessary to cite an incident 
noticed very recently by the “Own 
Correspondent” of the Times. The 
European drillers of the Turks were 
generally called “advisers,” though 
seldom listened to. “A Hungarian 
cavalry officer,” writes the Correspon- 
dent, “was not long since in this 
position, as drill-instructor. After a 
week or two of drill the Turkish officers 
assembled in a body, and represented 
to the Hungarian that the trouble and 
work of European drill were intolerable. 
‘If you persevere in this,’ said they, 
‘we will intrigue at Constantinople, 
and cause your removal. Sit down, 
like a sensible man, and smoke your 
pipe in peace. Why should you tor- 
ment yourself and us?” * What could 
I do?’ said the Hungarian to a friend 
of mine, ‘I can’t afford to lose the 

ay ; so I submitted, as others do.’ A 
Scate officer, now a prisoner at the 
seraskierate here, observes, ‘ that every 
Turkish soldier should have a decora- 
tion of brilliants, and that every officer 
deserved the bastinado.”” By such 
officers were the Turks led in the last 
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century. On that occasion, by the 
Pruth, they were so deplorably igno- 
rant that they kept assailing the Russian 
square on one side only, so that Peter 
was enabled to maintain a continu- 
ally repaired front. During three 
whole days was this terrific and un- 
equal conflict kept up; nor did the 
Muscovite discipline quail for a mo- 
ment before the furious onslaught of 
the unnumbered foe. At the end of 
the third day the Russians’ powder was 
exhausted ; the men stood with empty 
pouches and firelocks before the well- 
provided enemy. Peter was like an 
ungovernable wild beast in the awful 
fury of his wrath; and in his despair 
he had well nigh lost all by ordering 
his now diminished army to lower 
bayonets and at their point force its 
way though the hostile force, which 
hoped for nothing better than such de- 
livery of such a prey. But he saw that 
such an attempt might involve the en- 
tire loss of the army, the Czarina, and 
himself. In the acute agony of his 
despairing irresolution he shut himself 
up in his tent, within the square, and, 
flinging off all self-control, he so 
abandoned himself to the tempest of 
his rage that he at length rolled on the 
ground in frightful convulsions. He 
had sternly forbidden the access of 
Catharine to him, on pain of death ; 
but when he opened his eyes, and reason 
again dawned upon him, the Czarina 
was at his side. His first impulse was 
to strike her, but she whispered the 
word “ negotiation;” and this hitherto 
unthought-of means of escape fell so 
suddenly, yet so refreshingly, upon the 
chafed mind of Peter, that the strong 
man was changed, and he wept more 
like a child than a hero—except indeed 
a Greek hero, who was generally weep- 
ing when he was not lying, and was 
sometimes doing both. 

Peter refused, however, to interfere 
personally in this matter. He would 
not allow his name to be employed ; 
but Catharine had wit enough to do 
without him, and succeeded the better 
for being left to herself. She sent the 
usual presents to the wood-cutting 
vizier, furs and jewels,—customary ad- 
ditions to give weight to a request for 
an audience. ‘The letter of request was 
written by Marshal Sheremetof, and a 
gift of good solid gold was addressed 
to the kiaja. The night wore heavily 
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on while the messengers were absent ; 
the day dawned, the attack was not 
seriously resumed ; but still no herald 
brought the answer of the Turk. To 
remain in doubt was worse than to 
know the worst, and Peter would be 
doing rather than remain inactive, a 
prey to his inquietude. His activity 
took an originally heroic form. He sat 
down and penned a letter to the Senate 
at Moscow; but in his beleaguered con- 
dition there was little use in confiding 
it to a bearer, who must inevitably, as 
it would appear, be captured or slain. 
The letter was written, nevertheless, 
and it was to this effeet— 


I have to announce to you that, victim 
of false information, and from no error of 
my own, I am now beleaguered in my 
camp by a Turkish force which is four 
times more numerous than that at my com- 
mand. We are without provisions, and 
assault, captivity, and death are imminent, 
unless Heaven vouchsafes assistance by 
means unknown to ourselves. If to bea 
captive to the Turks should be my fate, 
cease from that moment and until you be- 
hold me again to consider me as your 
Czar; disregard all orders brought in my 
name, and care as little for those which 
may appear to bear my sign-manual, But 
I may be doomed to die in this place: if 
such be my destiny, and you receive well- 
authenticated proof thereof, proceed at 
once to elect my successor, choosing the 
most worthy from among yourselves. 

A soldier boldly volunteered to carry 
this missive to the Senate; and, when 
he left the Czar’s quarters with the 
document safely bestowed about him, 
Peter, who was sometimes enthusias- 
tically pious, solemnly prayed that God 
would speed the bearer on his way. 
He arrived safely in about nine days. 

In the meantime, the Vizier vouch- 
safing no reply to the application made 
to him for an audience preparatory to 
negotiation, a council of war was held, 
at which Catharine was present. The 
conclusion there arrived at took the 
form once more of a unanimous re- 
solve that, should the Vizier demand 
unconditional surrender, the Russians 
would cut their way through the Turk- 
ish army, or perish in the attempt. 
This resolution having been agreed to, 
the army waited in silent observation 
of its great antagonist; and the latter 
now soon terminated the suspense by 
most inexplicably consenting to an im- 
mediate and mutual suspension of arms, 
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According to the terms sent in by 
Baltaji Mehemet, Peter was required 
to deliver to the sentence of the Sultan 
the traitorous Christian subject of the 
latter, Cantemir Vaivode of Moldavia, 
who had fought against the Osmanlis 
in the ranks of the Russians. Peter 
exhibited true heroism on this occa- 
sion, replying to the request, that he 
would prefer abandoning to the Turks 
all the territory extending even to 
Cursk, rather than betray Cantemir. 
“I might regain the territory,” said 
the Czar, “but lost honour is like lost 
time—it is never again to be recovered. 
All I have is my honour ; losing that, 
Ilose my kingly state.” Baltaji yielded 
on this point; but he was not content 
with merely driving the Russ back to 
his own steppes. He compelled him to 
surrender Azoph, Taganrog, and other 
important points, the chief of which 
were connected with Peter’s darling 
project of supreme maritime power on 
the Black Sea. When these and some 
other bitter sacrifices were made—and 
the fact should be remembered when 
the hour comes for negotiating with 
Nicholas, a treaty was signed by the 
two powers at the little village of 
Falksen, on the banks of the river 
Pruth. 

Peter died in 1725, and, the son 
Alexis whom his cruelty destroyed 
being dead, his wife Catharine suc- 
ceeded to a greatness which she glo- 
riously upheld during a brief period of 
little more than two years. 

I have scarcely space left to show 
how the House of Brunswick came to 
rule in Russia, but will attempt to do 
so as well as my narrowing limits will 
allow. 

On the death of Catharine, the son 
of the unhappy and murdered Alexis 
ascended the throne. His reign, how- 
ever, was unmarked by any incident 
of importance, and his character, like 
his reign, presented nothing worthy of 
remark. In 1730 he was succeeded 
by the Empress Anne, the niece of 
Peter the Great, and wife of the Duke 
of Holstein. All her acts, however, 
were the consequences of the influence 
exercised over her by Biron; but her 
reign was marked by her intrigues in 
Poland, her successful wars against 
Turkey and Tartary, and her unjusti- 
fiable invasion of the Crimea. Anne 
was as much troubled about the im- 
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perial succession as our own Elizabeth 
was touching the heirship to the crown 
of England. At length her eyes fell, 
most unfortunately .for the object 
looked at, upon the infant son of the 
Princess Anne and the Prince Anthony 
Ulric of Brunswick, brother of the 
reigning Duke. The infant in ques- 
tion was at the time but a few weeks 
old; and when, in 1740, he became 
Czar of all the Russias, only two months 
rested on the young brow selected to 
wear a crown, which proved to him to 
be the most exquisite instrument of 
torture that ever wrung anguish from 
the frame and very soul of man. 

Ivan III. ranks as the most unfor- 
tunate, and the most undeservedly 
unfortunate, of the Muscovite Czars. 
He succeeded to the imperial throne 
by right of nomination on the part of 
the Empress Anne. His mother was 
appointed Regent over him. She had 
a bosom friend in Elizabeth, the 
youngest daughter of the Czar Peter, 
and this bosom friend was incessantly 
occupied in plots to overthrow the 
Regent whom she professed to love. 
The latter was repeatedly warned of 
the danger which menaced herself and 
son, but she frankly communicated 
these warnings to Elizabeth, and in the 
tears, oaths, and protestations of that 
very strongly professing lady, she dis- 
cerned nothing but the virtuous elo- 
quence of much injured loyalty. She 
was awoke from her dream of con- 
fidence when the physician Lestocq, 
on the 24th November, 1741, after 
presenting Elizabeth with a card on 
one side of which she was repre- 
sented crowned and on the other veiled, 
and bidding the daughter of Peter 
choose between a throne and a convent, 
headed the conspiracy which, in a brief 
hour or two, deposed the young Czar, 
overthrew the maternal Regent, and 
ended for ever the dynasty of Bruns- 
wick in all the Russias. 

The fortress of Riga was the first scene 
of the imprisonment of the fallen fa- 
mily, whence, at the end of a year and 
a half, they were transferred to the 
fortress of Dunamunde. Their suffer- 
ings were intense, and every species of 
cruelty, short of death, was inflicted 
on them. They were subsequentl 
transferred to Ranienburg, and still 
later to Cholmegori, near Archangel. 
The little Ivan was separated from his 
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mother previous to the last transfer. 
He was shut up in the Castle of 
Schlusselburg, where he remained till 
his death. He never saw the light of 
day but twice during this captivity, 
when he was taken to St. Petersburg, 
that Elizabeth might look upon the 
results of her infamous cruelty. He 
remained wholly uneducated; his mind 
became shattered by constant seclu- 
sion ; and, finally, on an attempt made 
to rescue him, when he was a grown 
man, but less than a child in intellect, 
he was murdered by his keepers. His 
father died in captivity, but his mother 
and her other children were not re- 
leased till 1779, and then on condition 
of retiring to Jutland, where the last of 
her children, the Princess Catharine, 
died in 1807. 

The imperious Elizabeth, who 
thought she compensated for her filthy 
licentiousness by never allowing a sen- 
tence of death to be executed during 
her reign, was succeeded by the re- 
forming Peter III.; and Peter by his 
wife, the famous and infamous Catha- 
rine II.,—one who was glorious as a 
sovereign, but the disgrace of woman- 
hood, a sat on the throne surrounded 
by a theatrical splendour, and died 
suddenly on her chaise percée,—an 
pais end to the epic of her 

ife. 

The thirty-four years of her sway, 
from 1762 to 1796, were years in which 
everything flourished in Russia, save 
truth, honesty, and virtue. Her suc- 
cessor Paul deserves to have it remem- 
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IT has been a custom in the great 
ye of religion, to associate with 
their worship all that could engage the 
senses, and attract the imagination. 
In accord with this principle, it has 
been the practice, to fix upon spots 
remarkable for some peculiar natural 
feature of beauty, or of grandeur, as 
fitting places of devotion. More espe- 
cially does this apply to places of pil- 
grimage ; and assuredly, if there could 

e one thing more than another, able to 
dispel the clouds that worldly struggles 
cast over the mind, or to restore it, 
as well as the body, to healthful vigour, 
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bered of him, that he heartily cursed 
the partition of Poland; andas for Paul’s 
son Alexander, who shared in the 
murder of his father, to the extent at 
least of condoning the other assassins, 
he has earned a sort of glittering repu- 
tation to which he has no claim. He 
professed moderation when to practise 
the great vice of ambition was hardly 
safe for him; and he highly approved 
of Bible Societies while he lived in open 
concubinage with pseudo-pious mis- 
tresses under the roof which sheltered 
his own admirable and childless wife. 
The only touching circumstance that 
gave light to the worldly dulness of 
the Congress at Vienna, was one of 
which the beautiful and neglected wife 
of Alexander was, so to speak, the 
heroine. She once encountered her 
husband's children in company with 
their mother,—her husband’s mistress ; 
and she fell upon their necks with a 
frantic demonstration of tenderness 
and jealousy, and gave utterance to 
expressions which told the hearers that 
the virtuous and afflicted empress 
envied the painted and unblushing 
courtezan. 

The brother of Alexander, the pre- 
sent Czar Nicholas, like his predecessor, 
professed moderation; but during a 
quarter of a century he has been lay- 
ing the plans of the great plot which 
he is now endeavouring to carry out 
to success, and which has made of him 
the enemy of the human race, and the 
outlaw of Europe. 

J. Doran. 


—EINSIEDLEN IN SWITZERLAND. 


it would be a journey to some dis- 
tant spot. And what more exhila- 
rating than the mountain? What more 
likely to induce the mind to devotional 
fervour than its silent and rugged 
grandeur? This is one reason why 
“high places” have always been marked 
out as sites for such a purpose. Adam’s 
Peak, in Ceylon, is the most remarkable 
of them in connection with the Bud- 
dhist creed,—perhaps the. most re- 
markable in the world. It is a moun- 
tain of most singular formation, and its 
terrible and dangerous ascent doubt- 
less enhances the value of the pilgrim’s 
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penance. At Monserrat, in Spain, is 
another most remarkable and singular 
mountain, scarcely less dangerous of 
ascent, if the pilgrim would accomplish 
the whole journey; but, as this will 
form a subject by itself, I will at pre- 
sent leave it, and proceed to that of 
Einsiedlen, in Switzerland. 

The situation of Einsiedlen, though 
less remarkable than the two places 
above mentioned, is nevertheless in the 
midst of some of the finest scenery on 
this side the Alps. It is in the canton 
Switz, near the lake of Zurich, well 
known to autumnal tourists; and its 
history has an interest, apart from other 
matters, in connection with an episode 
in the early records of the Reformation, 
and the fate of one of its most celebrated 
leaders. The word Einsiedlen signifies 
Hermitage, or rather Desert; and in 
the Latin tongue is generally rendered 
“Locus Heremitarum,” or “ Locus 
Heremi.” At an early period the neigh- 
bourhood had the name of “finster 
wald,” or dark wood, and bears analogy 
with that of the Black Forest on the 
other side of the Rhine, to which, in- 
deed, in primeval times it was probably 
united, forming part of those vast 
forests spoken of by Ceesar as “ Her- 
cyniee silvee;” and said to be nine days’ 
journey in extent. 

The founder of the monastery of 
Einsiedlen was St. Meinrad, or Megin- 
rad, as it is sometimes spelt.* He was 
born about the year 805 in Sulghen, 
a town of Suabia; and was, on his 
father’s side, of the family of Hohen- 
zollern (now reigning in Prussia), and 
was also connected with the noble 
Italian house of Colonna. His mother 
was Countess of Sulghen. He early 
evinced his predilection for the mo- 
nastic life; and entered into the order 
of Benedictines at Reichenau. Hence 
he was removed by his superior to 
Bollinghen, a2 small monastery de- 
pendent upon Reichenau, situate at 
the side of the Lake of Zurich. Here 
he instructed his disciples with much 
diligence ; but his heart yearned for a 
retirement more absolate, and a life 
of complete contemplation. Looking 
out from the window of his cell, he 
observed the dark and gloomy forest in 
the distance. To his eyes it looked a 
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place that promised the desired silence 
for his devout reveries. Accordingly, 
one day he crossed the lake with his 
scholars, leaving them by its side, 
amusing themselves with fishing; Me, 
alone, ascended the summit of Mount 
Etzel, which had never before been 
accomplished by the woodcutters, and 
who . represented to him the great 
danger to which he would be subject 
by such an attempt. After having 
well examined the top of this barren 
mountain, and finding it exactly suited 
to his purpose, he descended with a 
joyful heart, and went to the village 
of Altendorf, where he lodged at the 
house of a widow. 

This lady was of a pious and cha- 
ritable character, and St. Meinrad 
therefore made her his confident in 
the project he had in view, to retire 
entirely from the world, and to fix his 
abode in the desert place he -had just 
visited. And this was necessary, as 
the Saint required some one to attend 
to his worldly wants,—the celestial 
alone occupied his thoughts. Having 
obtained the lady’s consent, and a pro- 
mise of secresy, nothing remained but 
the consent of his abbot, Erlebald, 
which he at length obtained ; and in 
the year 832, and in the twenty-fifth 
of his age, Meinrad left the monasti¢ 
cell at Bollinghen for the gloomy woods 
of Mount Etzel. Here he constructed 
a hut of the trunks and branches of 
trees, woven together, and the widow 
of Altendorf, faithful to her promise, 
not only sustained him with food, but, 
in process of time, caused a little cell, 
with a chapel, to be erected for him on 
the mount. 

But the news of his sanctity drew 
towards him a concourse of admirers; 
so much so, that he contemplated to 
fly yet further into the recesses of the 
forest. He took occasion of the visit 
of some friends, to seek a more suitable 
spot, and having led them to the little 
river Sila, where they engaged them- 
selves in fishing, whilst at their sport, he 
withdrew, and penetrated the thickest 
of the woods. By a fortunate chance 
he came to a little plain, surrounded 
and enclosed by barren mountains, 
whose sides were shaded by lofty pines, 
and possessing an abundant spring of 





on I have called Meinrad the founder, because it was he who first planted a cell upon 
e spot. 
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water. Here he determined to fix his 
new sojourn. He went to his benefac- 
tress, the widow of Altendorf, thanking 
her gratefully for the cell in which he 
had passed seven long years, and, taking 
with him his worldly goods, consisting 
of a missal, the Rute of St. Benedict, 
the works of John Cassian, and some 
homilies, came to his new abode. This 
was the place where afterwards arose 
the famous monastery of Einsiedlen, 
then called “ Heremum,” or the Desert. 
He did not want for friends in his 
new dwelling. The most distinguished 
was the Princess Hildegard, daughter 
of the Emperor Lodowick the Pious, 
and abbess of the convent of Frauen- 
munster. She built him a cell, and a 
chapel, which Meinrad dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and placed in it a 
statue of the Virgin, before which he 
kept a lamp continually burning He 
again renewed his fasts and vigils, 
though often tempted of the Prince 
of Darkness, who troubled him with 
dismal groanings in the forest, un- 
natural shades which veiled the sun, 
and other threatening signs. But in 
vain, for the saint was comforted by 
angels, who constrained the rebellious 
spirits to take flight. Thus he lived 
twenty-six years, when he met his 
martyrdom at the hands of two assas- 
sins. These miscreants came to a vil- 
lage on the lake of Zurich, to learn the 
road, and by night endeavoured to 
reach the dwelling of Meinrad; but, 
having wandered about in the thickets 
and bushes, it was day-break before they 
arrived at his cell. Some crows, that 
the anchoret fed in this solitude, saw 
them coming, and raised loud cries, 
which echoed through the woods and 
mountains. The saint knew that his 
murderers were nigh; he had just 
finished mass, and commended himself 
to the saints, when he opened the door, 
and, saluting them, invited them into 
his cell. They entered, but speedily 
came out, keeping behind the saint, 
who offered them bread and wine, told 
them he knew they were going to kill 
him, and requested that after his death 
they would place a candle at his head 
and feet, which he had for that pur- 
pose provided. One, named Richard, 
then held him, whilst the other, Peter 
by name, beat him with a knotted staff; 
finally, he was struck down by a heavy 
blow on the head, and then strangled. 
3 
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This event took place about the year 
860. 

The murderers were, however, dis- 
covered, and confessed their crime; 
and, by order of Count Adelbert, im- 
perial prefect at Zurich, were burnt 
alive, and their ashes thrown into the 
river Limat. But the body of the saint 
was taken to the monastery of Reiche- 
nau with great honours, where it re- 
mained until 1039, when it was again 
brought back to Einsiedlen, and Mein- 
rad enrolled among the saints. 

The cell and chapel remained for 
some years deserted, allowed to go 
to ruin, and was overrun with weeds 
and brambles, when in 906 St. Benno, 
of the stock of the princes of Burgundy, 
became enamoured of the ascetic life, 
and desirous of emulating the fame of 
the deceased Meinrad. Accordingly, 
he came to the deserted place, restored 
the chapel, and made additional habita- 
tions to the original cell; and, by the con- 
sent of the lord of the domain, the Count 
of Rappersvil, part of the plain was 
cleared, and the neighbouring mountain 
brought under culture. Moreover, he 
invited friends of like disposition to come 
and live there. Gradually, by numerous 
bequests and privileges, the cells in- 
creased in number, riches, and inha- 
bitants. Benno, however, after living 
there nineteen years, was elected bishop 
of Metz, in Lorraine. Here troubles 
awaited him. Fanatical tumults arose 
against him, for reproving with too 
much zeal the dissoluteness of the 
people. He was thrown into prison, 
and loaded with chains ; and with cruel 
barbarity deprived of his eyes, amongst 
other gross indignities. It is easy to 
imagine that he sighed for the solitude 
of his beloved Ejinsiedlen; and after 
resigning his episcopal dignity at the 
council of Duisburg, he, with joy, 
caused himself to be conducted back 
to the desert. Here he was soon joined 
by St. Eberard, of the family of the 
Counts of Franconia, who gave all his 
wealth to the use of the rising monas- 
tery. It was now contemplated by the 
solitaries to erect a large church, and 
cloister, in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
St. Maurice, and the Martyrs of the 
Theban legion: and the brother of St. 
Eberard bought the site and the whole 
demesne of the Counts of Rappersvil, 
and gave it to the hermits. Many 
eminent persons became liberal bene- 
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factors, and among them the Empress 
Adelaide, wife of Lothair, King of 
Italy, afterwards Emperor. Benno 
died in 940, and was buried in front 
of the oratory of the Virgin, by his 
friend Eberard, who took his place as 
abbot, and appointed as his vicar and 
coadjutor, one Dietland, a monk of 
great probity. 

The new edifices being finished, no- 
thing remained but the consecration ; 
so in 948 the abbot sent to Conrad 
bishop of Constance, praying him to 
come and celebrate that sacred cere- 
mony. He assented, and on the 13th 
of September arrived at the monas- 
tery, and the dedication was resolved 
on the following day. Besides the 
bishop of Constance, Uldaric bishop 
of Augsburg was invited, together 
with many princes and nobles, at- 
tracted not less by the sanctity of the 
me than by their consanguinity to 

berard, and other monks. This con- 


secration is the great miracle of Ein- 
siedlen : and to this day its anniversary 
attracts a numerous multitude of pil- 
grims from all parts of the neighbour- 


ing countries: and it probably tended, 
more than anything else, to raise the 
fame of the place, to one of the most 
celebrated of the Christian shrines. 

Conrad, the bishop of Constance, 
rose, according to his custom, at mid- 
night to pray; and to make his prayers 
more grateful and acceptable to God 
he entered into the chapel of Our 
Lady. The writers, who relate the 
story, do not say the worthy bishop 
fell asleep over his devotions, but they 
all state he had the most beautiful and 
joyous vision that was ever seen. 

When in the midst of his prayer, the 
sweetest melody, as if from a distance, 
broke upon his ears. He soon compre- 
hended that this was assuredly sung by 
angels; and that it was the order, and 
ceremonies which are appointed to be 
observed in the dedication of churches. 
The same was heard by many monks, 
who at that time were praying, or 
keeping the vigil. Conrad, however, 
has himself given the whole fact in 
extenso in a book entitled “De Se- 
cretis Secretorum,” and says, 


The Lord descended from Heaven to 
celebrate the sacred office before the altar, 
clothed in a violet-coloured chasuble ; the 
four Evangelists placing the mitre on his 
head, and displacing it, according to custom. 
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Angels bore golden thuribles, flapping 
with their wings, as with branches of trees. 
Close by, St. Gregory held the flabellum 
in his hand, and St. Peter the pastoral 
staff. But St. Augustin and St. Ambrose 
stood before the Lord. Mary the Virgin 
stood upon the altar resplendent as light- 
ning. St. Michael was precentor. St. 
Stephen read the epistle, the Blessed Lau- 
rence the gospel. The ‘‘Sanctus’’ was 
sung thus: ‘‘ Sanctus Deus, in aula glo- 
riose Virginis, miserere nobis. Benedictus 
Marie filius in eternum regnaturus qui 
venit.” The Agnus Dei, thus: “ Agnus 
Dei, miserere vivorum in te credentium, 
miserere nobis. Agnus Dei, miserere mor- 
tuorum, in te pie quiescentium, miserere 
nobis. Agnus Dei, da pacem vivis et 
defunctis in te pie requientibus. Dominus 
vobiscum.” The angel answered: ‘ Qui 
sedet super Cherubin et intuetur abyssos.” 


Thus far Conrad himself; but he, 
astounded at the vision, passed the 
night, and the following day, almost 
until noon, in an ecstatic stupor. The 
consecration being thus delayed, the 
people at length began to be im- 
patient: Conrad tried to delay the ce- 
remony, by stating he wished to await 
other signs ; but, it being represented 
to him that noon a near It was too 
late to defer it, he related to the pre- 
lates his vision, and gave it his opinion 
that the chapel was already conse- 
crated. But, however, some hesitating 
to accept this view, and thinking it 
might be the bishop’s dream, occa- 
sioned by the fatigue of long praying, 
it was thought proper to proceed to 
the ceremony, on account of the in- 
creasing impatience of the people. Ac- 
cordingly they began with the chapel; 
when, wonderful to say, a loud voice 
was heard, three times repeating these 
words: ‘ Desist, desist, O brother! the 
chapel is already divinely consecrated.” 
At this prodigy, the people were seized 
with a pious horror, and on no account 
would permit the bishop to proceed 
with the ceremony. hen Conrad, 
with the rest of the assembly, conse- 
crated the church, which surrounded it, 
as requested by Eberard, to the honour 
of St. Maurice and his companions. 
Ever since this time the anniversary, 
on the fourteenth of September, has 
been a grand festival; and if it happens 
to fall on a Sunday, it is extended to 
fifteen days, ending with a procession 
of the host, which is generally carried 
by some foreign ie should there 
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be one visiting the shrine at that 
period. 

The fame of the shrine and monas- 
tery was now established; pilgrims 
became numerous, and their rich 
offerings soon made the shrine as 
wealthy, as it was famous. Misfor- 
tunes, however, were not altogether 
removed from a place so sacred, and 
so fayoured. Several times, both the 
church and the conventual buildings 
were destroyed by fire. The first in- 
stance occurred in 1029, through the 
carelessness of a servitor of the abbey; 
everything was destroyed but the chapel 
of Our Lady, which in this, as in all 
other instances, escaped intact. In 
1226 a very destructive conflagration 
again took place, y which a great 
portion of the rich offerings, &c. were 
destroyed, together with valuable char- 
ters accorded by different princes and 
prelates. The third was in 1465, when 
monastery and church were reduced to 
ashes, the walls alone remaining ; but 
the chapel sustained not the least hurt, 
although it is said to have had a 
roof of wood: however, the abbot, 
with the consent of the bishop of 
Constance, had the walls and roof 
made of stone, which was completed 
in 1466, the cost being defrayed by 
eleemosynary gifts from noble and dis- 
tinguished persons. Another fire hap- 
pened in 1509, scarcely less destruc- 
tive. It began at the house of a baker, 
and the flames, having ravaged the 
town of Einsiedlen, at length reached 
the monastery. Conrad, the abbot, 
ran to the holy chapel, and there in- 
voked the powerful aid of the Virgin 
Mary. But the flames stopped not, 
and were on the point of attacking 
the chapel itself, when again Conrad 
rushed into the place and besought 
heavenly aid, “ judiciously reminding 
the Virgin,” says one writer, “that the 
whole monastery belonged to her.” In 
a moment the fury of the fire abated, 
and the church, abbatial palace, and 
many of the monks’ cells, and houses of 
the chaplains, were preserved unhurt. 
The fifth fire belongs to the history of 
heresy, which now began to show its 
head, in the very front of this ancient 
retreat of orthodoxy, and from which 
the very threshold of the chapel itself 
was not free. 

It appears, that Conrad, although 
he had done much for the abbey, was 
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not%the man for troubled times. The 
warning voice of reform did not make 
him sensible of the evil of non-resi- 
dence; he was fond of his ease, and, 
like the monk of Chaucer, cared not 
for the text which says “that hunters 
ben not holie men.” He appointed a 
vicar, one Barnabas, of the Gounts of 
Saxe, and generally lived at St. Gerold, 
where he passed his time in the plea- 
sures of the chace, and came but 
now and then to the abbey. At the 
death of Barnabas, in 1501, he ap- 
pointed as his successor, Theobald, a 
very young monk, sprung from the 
Barons of Geroldseck; and, finding his 
inexperience not likely to be produc- 
tive of good, he gave him a coadjutor, 
named John Ort, a secular, and his 
secretary. Now this Theobald ap- 
pointed as a helper to John Oechlin, 
the parish-priest of Einsiedlen, a very 
infirm man, Ulric Zwingle, whose 
name is so indissolubly associated with 
the early history of the Reformation. 

This active spirit soon made himself 
conspicuous. nited with him in 
friendship, were two chaplains, named 
Leo and Luke, together with Theobald, 
who ruled the monastery as vicar. It 
was about the year 1518, that, at the 
annual feast of the Dedication, Zwingle 
preached to the people against indul- 
zences, pilgrimages, the worship of the 

irgin, and the other points of dis- 
pute. And such was his success, that 
those who came with gifts to the shrine, 
returned home without presenting 
them, and vowed to make no more pil- 

rimages. Even the little town of 
Finsiedllen itself, although in a great 
measure dependent on the influx of 
pious travellers, fell away from the old 
faith, and became an adherent of the 
new doctrines. At length, Conrad 
heard of these affairs,and with alarmed 
zeal set about repressing the evil which 
had become so threatening. He ap- 

lied to the senators of the canton 

witz, protectors of the monastery, to 
repress Zwingle and his followers by 
force. 

Zwingle fled to Zurich, and became 
preacher in the mother church. His 
friends the chaplains followed him, and 
Conrad endeavoured to strengthen his 
position by obtaining a confirmation of 
privileges from Leo X. and the Em- 
peror Maximilian I. Theobald held 
communication with Zwingle, and 
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finally joined him at Zurich in 1526, 
taking up his residence in the palace 
of the abbots of Einsiedlen. Such was 
the desertion, that no monk remained 
in the cloister but the abbot himself. 
He had had but two novices during a 
long rule of forty-five years ; one was 
Theobald, and the other was in prison 
for some crime. Among other reasons, 
besides the spread of the new opinions, 
for this singular defection, were the 
wars which the Swiss carried on for 
liberty against the Emperor Maximi- 
lian I. The old abbot endeavoured to 
recall to him the fugitive Theobald, 
but with no avail; and at length he 
resigned his abbacy into the hands of 
Lodowick Blarer, monk of St. Gall, 
20th July, 1526, and died on the 27th 
of October in the same year. 

Of the Swiss cantons, five adhered 
to the Church of Rome,—Lucerne, 
Switz, Unterwald, Zug, and Uri; and 
the struggle of opinions soon became 
one of real and bloody conflict. The 


Romish cantons took up arms, putting 
forward a manifesto in which their 
reasons for so doing were declared. 


They appointed eighteen widows of 
the five cantons to pray night and day 
in the chapel of Our Lady of Kinsied- 
len, taking that office by six at a time 
alternately, whilst numerous proces- 
sions were made to ask aid of the 
Virgin herself. The day of battle was 
come. The heretical army, so say the 
Romanist historians, numbered 20,000 
men, that of “ the Catholics” but 8,000. 
An assault was made by a column of 
their army, which proved singularly 
successful; for the heretics were de- 
feated with a slaughter of 2,000; and 
among these were many senators and 
citizens of Zurich, many priests who 
had left the faith of Rome, and some of 
whom had held dignities, but one of the 
most noted was Theobald of Gerold- 
seck. Zwingle himself was in the fight; 
he did not cease to encourage his party, 
and behaved with a courage worthy of 
his energetic spirit. He, also, the great 
leader of the cause, was mortally 
wounded. Fearful of recognition, or 
in his dying agony, he turned his face 
to the ground ; but was recognised by 
a soldier of the enemy, who urged him 
to confess. Zwingle, unable to speak, 
shook his head in refusal. “At least 
invoke the aid of God and the Virgin,” 
said the soldier. He waved him away, 
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when the incensed warrior immediately 
struck him with a halbert, and so killed 
him outright. His lifeless body re- 
ceived those barbarous insults, which 
legislators have awarded to traitors; 
it was cut into four quarters by the 
executioner of Lucerne, and was after- 
wards burnt, and the ashes scattered 
to the winds of heaven. 

The Reformers seem to have been 
more successful in debate than in battle, 
for in no less than five actions they 
were signally defeated, and, in conse- 
quence, the five Catholic cantons suc- 
ceeded in gaining over to their side 
Appenzel, Glarus, Soleure, and Fri- 
burg. The Romanist writers magnify 
the numbers of the enemy to an in- 
credible degree, as if to show the value 
of the protection of Our Lady of Ein- 
siedlen, to whom the victories were 
ascribed. 

An army assembled together from 
some of the chief towns of the Re- 
formed party, to avenge the death of 
Zwingle ; and on the night of the 24th 
of October, 1531, a detachment ad- 
vanced, without beat of drum, and 
posted themselves on Mount Gabel, a 
few leagues from Einsiedlen. They 
were discovered by some scouts of the 
opponents, and suddenly attacked and 
put to flight by a small body of the 
latter. And, it is said, the Virgin her- 
self was seen, clothed in a white and 
shining cloud, preceding the array of 
her faithful servants. Other victories 
in favour of the orthodox, and against 
the heretics, are recorded with much 
unction by the former. It is not neces- 
sary to make mention of them parti- 
cularly ; but they certainly had some 
influence on the fortunes of the monas- 
tery, as some of the lands about the lake 
of Zurich were restored to it. Lodo- 
wick, the abbot, was indefatigable in his 
attempts to raise the abbey from its 
fallen state; and at his death, in 1544, 
left four young monks to carry out his 
views. 

The last fire was in 1577, and is said 
to have been at the instigation of a 
heretic, Stoeter by name, who induced 
two vagabonds to throw combustibles 
into the houses, and with such success, 
that the town, and all the conventual 
buildings, were destroyed—the church, 
chapel, and relics being saved. The 
bells; ten in number, were melted, 
except that which called the faithful 
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to the holy chapel. It fell from the 
tower upon the hard pavement of the 
church without being broken, or even 
cracked, which of course was consi- 
dered a prodigy, and the result of 
divine interposition. The instigator of 
this crime, Stoeter, was first tortured 
by having his flesh torn from him by 
red-hot pincers, then broken on the 
wheel; and both those who put his 
idea into execution were executed. 
The cantons of Switzerland gave liberal 
aid in restoration, the city of Berne 
alone abstaining ; even the heretical 
city of Zurich sent, in a most liberal 
manner, two hundred measures of corn 
to the monastery. 

It is not needful to enter into the 
particulars of the restoration of the 
ruined buildings. But it was not alone 
the material portions of the abbey that 
were renewed, for, by the means of 
great displays of piety on the part of 
eminent persons towards the shrine of 
Our Lady, it again rose both in cele- 
brity and riches. It would be tedious 
to enumerate the long list of benefac- 
tions by kings and princes, lords spiritual 
and temporal: a few of those of his- 
torical importance must suflice for our 
prescribed limits. 

St. Charles Borromeo archbishop of 
Milan, came here in 1570, and his de- 
votion before the image of the Virgin 
was recorded in the process of his cano- 
nization by his companion in travel, 
“ Tbi dum oraret, manantibus ubertim 
lachrymis respersum vidi ;” and it ap- 
a by his own letters that he took 

ome from Einsiedlen many relics. 

Maximilian, archduke of Austria, 
in 1598 gave two heads of the virgin 
companions of St. Ursula, that were 
in the royal chapel of Neustadt, in 
acknowledgment of the raising of the 
siege of Waradin by the Turks, who 
had besieged that place with a large 
army. He also presented a waxen 
taper of eighty pounds’ weight, a heart 
of gold, three hundred crowns of gold, 
two large plates of silver, on which were 
represented the retreat of the Turks 
and the city of Waradin, and with 
these were the standards taken from 
the enemy. After he became king of 
Poland, he sent his diadem of massive 
gold, enriched with precious stones, 
which was for a long time worn by the 
miraculous image at the principal 
solemnities. 


In the year 1688, Maria Theresa, 
Countess of Furstenberg, came to 
Einsiedlen with a large and illustrious 
cortége. But that which added pecu- 
liar interest to this visit, was, that a 
young Turkish lady, taken prisoner in 
the sacking of the town of Neuheisel, 
accompanied her. She was baptized 
by the abbot, and the Princess, who 
had been instrumental in her conver- 
sion, stood as her sponsor at the font. 

During the Thirty Years’ War, when 
the Swedes penetrated to the frontiers 
of Switzerland, it is related, that on 
several occasions, special devotions to 
Our Lady of Einsiedlen were succeeded 
by immediate aid. Uberling, on the 
Lake of Constance, was besieged in 
1632 by the Swedes under the Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar. During the siege 
the citizens unanimously invoked the 
assistance of the Virgin, and made a 
vow of a solemn procession to the sacred 
shrine. On the 20th of April, about 
nine or ten in the morning, the Mother 
of God appeared in the air over the 
city, to give comfort to the besieged ; 
and the enemy finally withdrew. Frei- 
burg, in the Black Forest, also received 

rotection from a similar attempt. 
Teguebach, a monastery in Suabia, 
also tells a like story, and many ex- 
amples are related of active help being 
given to the Catholic Swiss against 
their Protestant countrymen. But I 
must refrain from further details on 
that head. I shall also pass over the 
little incidents which chequered the 
fortunes of Einsiedlen from the close 
of the seventeenth century to that of 
the eighteenth, when a cry more terri- 
ble than that of reform reached the 
silent seclusion of Meinrad. The 
French army of the Revolution, on its 
invasion of Switzerland, violated the 
tombs, broke the relics of the saints, 
and mixed their bones with others so 
as not to be distinguished. But the 
venerable image, with its rich adorn- 
ings, had been removed and hidden, 
and that which Schauenburg sent to 
Paris was but a counterfeit. 

The image itself is black, and about 
3 feet 6 inches in height (scarcely an 
of the miraculous images vary muc 
in this respect). It is of wood, and 
holds a sceptre in the right hand, and 
the child Jesus in the left. Itis placed 
in a niche, surrounded with a great 
rosary of silver, with two angels in the 
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act of holding the crown upon her 
head. Sixteen large tapers, of eighty 
pounds weight, are maintained by the 
Catholic cantons and other Swiss com- 
munities. Switz, Freiburg, Zug, Ap- 
—- Bregenz, Rapperswil, Baden, 

insiedlen, Lucerne, Unterwald, Gla- 
rus, Uri, and Altdorf, the Abbey of St. 
Gall, Soleure, the country of Gastres, 


Einsiedlen, are the names in the order 
in which they are placed, the localit 

of the shrine being twice represented. 
The chapel is very small, and is a 
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distinct structure inclosed within the 
church, which accounts for its having 
so frequently escaped destruction by 
fire. It measures about 21 feet in 
length, width and height 19 feet. It has 
a small choir, 6 feet long and 13 feet 
wide, and at the entrance is a at 
shield, on which is inscribed in golden 
letters “ Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus Deus 
in aula gloriose Virginis, miserere 
nobis,’ —words said to have been used 
in the miraculous dedication. 
J. G. WALLER. 





MOORE AND THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


Correspondence between the Right Hon. J. W. Croker and the Right Hon. Lord John 
Russell, on some passages of Moore’s Diary. With a Postscript by Mr. Croker, 
explanatory of Mr. Moore’s Acquaintance and Correspondence with him. 8vo. 


THE publication of Moore’s Diary 
produced the “Correspondence” be- 
tween the Right Hon. John Wilson 
Croker and Lord John Russell, with 
which our readers are familiar. This 
Correspondence has reappeared with 
a Postscript as significant as a lady’s, 
and twice as long. We do not think 
Mr. Croker has any reason to congra- 
tulate himself on its publication. "The 
following is what we learn from it. 

At the close of the last century there 
were two students at Trinity College, 
Dublin, who appear to ‘have been 
united in the bonds of friendship. One 
of them, Moore, early in the present 
century, published a translation of 
Anacreon: his friend, Mr. Croker, sub- 
scribed for two copies. “I was,” he 
says modestly, “ with the exception of 
one —— Brown, Esq. the only person, 
English or Irish, who subscribed for 
two copies.” Consequently, he was a 
more liberal Mecenas than any other 
of the friends of the bard, save that il- 
lustriously obscure person Mr. Brown. 

The 67th Ode of Anacreon in Moore’s 
edition was made up by him out of 
three or four different fragments. Mr. 
Croker had done the same previously 
with some remains of Sappho, Alczus, 
&e. Moore wrote to his friend to in- 
form him that he had followed this 
example, and in the Anacreon he con- 
fessed that he had taken the idea of 
welding the fragments into one ode 
from a “literary friend.” This was 
more than half a century ago; but 


Mr. Croker never, as it would seem, 
forgave the offence, and at the age of 
74 he rakes up the matter for the pur- 
pose of injuring Moore in the public 
esteem. The Bard had not helped him 
to immortality by printing his name 
(a name then utterly unknown to the 
world) in the notes to Anacreon, and 
the wrath of the youth survives in the 
breast of the old man. 

At a later period, when Moore was 
labouring with weakness in the eyes, 
Mr. Croker served him as an amanu- 
ensis, by writing to the poet’s dictation 
* one, or I rather think two, of Moore’s 
prettiest songs.” The minstrel did not 
make public mention of the fact, but 
his ancient friend now does it for him, 
as if to prove how intense was the 
poet’s ingratitude. A coolness appears 
to have ensued; and it was not till 
1809, on some matters connected with 
Moore’s Bermuda appointment, that 
the two collegians were reconciled. 
“I was a fool to quarrel with you,” 
says Moore candidly; “and I assure 
you that it is with all my heart and soul 
that I enter into the renewal of our 
friendship.” 

At this time the poet was anxious 
to surrender his appointment, if he 
could do so without pecuniary sacrifice. 
He applied to Mr. Croker, then at the 
Admiralty, and asked “ Would it be 
possible, do you think, to procure the 
office for any unobjectionable person 
who should make it worth my while to 
resign in his favour?” Mr. Croker 
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has preserved this letter of his friend, 
but he has not kept any copy of his 
own answer—which, if it be not strange, 
is certainly unfortunate. However, 
he makes up for the deficiency by de- 
nouncing the | as indecent “ to 
a person in my (Mr. Croker’s) official 
situation.” He adds, or intimates 
rather, that he evaded it delicately. 
Moore, who had been appointed by a 
ministry indecent and indelicate enough 
to give an office of very great import- 
ance to a man entirely unqualified for 
it, does not appear to have thought 
that Mr. Croker’s sense of propriety 
could have been seriously ruffled; and 
he accordingly asks point-blank, in a 
second letter, whether, if he could find 
a purchaser of the appointment, Mr. 
Croker had interest enough to get 
him named as Moore’s successor. “ I 
know,” says Moore, “this sounds very 
like one of those transactions which we 
patriots cry out against as unworthy 
of the great Russell and Algernon 
Sidney,”—and so undoubtedly it was; 
but, as we have said, Moore having been 


nominated to the office by a minister 
who knew his unfitness, he thought 
there was not much harm done if he 
could sell it to an “ unobjectionable 


person.” Mr. Croker has again pre- 
served his friend’s letter, and he uses 
it now to blast that friend’s character 
with. His own answer to it is not 
forthcoming: “I dare say,” he writes, 
“T was unwilling that even a copyist 
should see such a proposition,”—so 
chary was he of his friend’s honour! 
but he preserved the letter containing 
the SS of 1809, and treats the 
public with it in 1854, 

The answer, whatever it may have 
been, does not seem to have offended 
Moore, and occasional letters passed 
between the friends from this period 
down at least to 1833. Mr. Croker 
hardly knows, (the unmethodical man!) 
how he has accidentally preserved them, 
or found them among his chaos of 
papers! but there they are, down to 
the most insignificant notes, all pro- 
duced for Mr. Croker’s especial pur- 
pose. “On the 22nd May, 1812,” says 
the ex-Secretary, “ Moore announced 
to me his sudden appearance to his 
friends in the new character of a hus- 
band and a father ;” and Mr. Croker 
makes this delicate comment on his 
friend’s text :—“ The approximation 
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of characters, usually separated by a 
longer interval, I remember very 
much surprised me.” Is this com- 
ment made to injure Moore or to an- 
noy his widow ? It is certainly in the 
most execrable taste; but even Mr. 
Croker adds that the marriage was 
not kept concealed from Mr. Rogers 
and Lady Donegal; and therefore he 
might have foregone the luxury of this 
sneer. 

The letters which follow are of a 
friendly character, asserting the writer’s 
respect for the talents of Mr. Croker, 
and acknowledging the performance at 
his hands of various friendly offices. 
It does not appear, however, that they 
met at all frequently. The intercourse 
seems mainly to have been kept up by 
correspondence. Of this correspond- 
ence Mr. Croker quotes all that he 
thinks will establish his own case, and 
damage Moore. Not a line of his own 
letters is given ; and of those of Moore’s 
he says, “I only wonder how even these 
happened to be preserved!” To which 
we can only say, “ Oh, Mr. Rigby!” 

Now, of course, in all this the public 
would have been very little interested 
but for the appearance of Moore's 
“Diary.” In one of the volumes of 
that work, under the date of April 7, 
1833, there occurs the following pas- 
sage: “Barnes, the editor of the Times, 
begged me, in anything I might now 
write for him, to spare Croker, which 
I told him was an unnecessary caution, 
as Croker and I were old allies.” ‘To 
this Lord John Russell appended the 
following note :— 


To Moore it was unnecessary to address 
a request to spare a friend. If the request 
had been addressed to the other party, 
asking him to spare Moore, what would 
have been the fesult? Probably, while 
Moore was alive, and able to wield his 
pen, it might have been successful. Had 
Moore been dead, it would have served 
only to give additional zest to the pleasure 
of safe malignity. 


When Mr. Croker read this he began 
his unlucky correspondence with Lord 
John Russell. He commenced after 
the vulgar fashion of accusing his ad- 
versary of judging of the zest and plea- 
sure of malignity from his own personal 
experience. But it appears to us that 
Lord John Russell had good grounds 
for being angry, and that it would have 
better become Mr. Croker to have been 
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making apology rather than renewing 
offence. For such offence as he had 
committed had never yet been known 
in England—at all events not in such 
degree. He had written a review in 
the Quarterly, which was not merely 
unjust to Moore, but was cruel in the 
extreme to the poet’s widow. We have 
never heard but one opinion expressed 
on this latter point. ‘There was some- 
thing peculiarly heartless in reiter- 
ating to the solitary mourner that the 
affectionate passages which her husband 
wrote of her in his Diary wereall moon- 
shine. Mr, Croker could at the best 
have known nothing about it, and need 
not, in his rage against the poet, have 
outraged the feelings of the poet’s sick 
and sorrowing wife. But we do more 
than justice to Mr. Croker by this 
remark, for he had good reasons for 
knowing how sincerely Moore was 
attached to “Bessy,” seeing that he 
had the assurance under Moore’s own 
hand; it runs as follows, in one of the 
letters from Moore to Mr. Croker, and 
is quoted by the latter, at page 27 of 
his pamphlet :— 

I think I have at last found out the life 
that suits me, for I never was so happy. 
I read a great deal, and write a little, and 
have the best samples of human nature 
before me from morning till night—which 
samples consist in a pure affectionate wife, 
and a little rosy pug-nosed innocent child. 

Lord John, then, had good reason 
for asking Mr. Croker if he could pos- 
sibly think himself justified in embit- 
tering the last years of the widow of 
Moore, sneering at his domestic affec- 
tions, and loading his memory with 
reproach P And what is Mr. Croker’s 
reply ?—that, in his opinion, the article 
in question needed no justification ; 
that he has as much respect and sym 
pathy for Mrs. Moore as his lordship ; 
and, we suppose to show that respect 
and sympathy, and his good manners 
to boot, he sneeringly speaks of the 
inestimable lady in question as Lord 
John’s “ interesting victin!” Mr. Cro- 
ker describes himself as in his “74th 
year, and in a probably advanced stage 
of a mortal disease,” but he boasts that 
he is “not yet in his dotage.” Alas! 
Sir, there is a ferocity of dotage, and 
it is of that you are now suffering, 

The review in which so much of this 
ferocity was manifested, appears to 
have owed most of its ill-feeling to 
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wounded vanity. In the Diary, under 
the date Oct. 14, 1820, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Met . who walked about with me, 
and made me take a family dinner with 
him at his hotel. JZ have not seen so much 
of him since we were in college together, 
and I find that his vanity is even greater 
than has been reported to me, and his 
cleverness much less than I expected. He 
is, undoubtedly, a good partizan, a quick 
skirmisher of reviews and newspapers, and 
a sort of servant-of-all-work for his em- 
ployers ; but, as to anything of a higher 
order of talent, I am greatly mistaken if 
he has the slightest claim to it.— iii. 156. 


The public neither knew nor cared 
who was here portrayed, but in the 
description Mr. Croker appears to have 
recognised himself, and his complaint 
is that Moore should have written thus 
of him in a private diary, when in his 
letters the poet was continually ex- 
pressing respect for his talents. Mr. 
Croker does not take into account that 
Moore, in his letters, rendered judg- 
ment chiefly of what he had read or 
heard; and which judgment a few 
hours’ renewed intercourse (téte-d-téte) 
appears to have modified, very much 
to Mr. Croker’s mortification. The 
entry was not, as Mr. Croker asserts, 
“left for publication by Moore.” The 
poet’s papers were bequeathed to the 
discretion of a literary executor, and 
the executor, while inserting the por- 
trait, erased the name. Mr. Croker 
himself gives a graphical account of the 
meeting to which his friend alludes : 


In the summer of 1820, in consequence 
of a deep and irreparable domestic cala- 
mity, I took Mrs. Croker to make a short 
tour in France for change of scene. It 
happened that, walking one evening in the 
garden of St. Cloud, we met Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore (the latter we neither of us ever 
saw before or since) ; after a few words of 
very cordial greeting between Moore and 
me, he introduced Mrs. Moore. A short 
conversation ensued, and then each party 
pursued their walk. We left Paris in a 
few days, and did not return for a fort- 
night, when I looked out for Moore, and 
saw as much of him as I could; but Mrs. 
Croker did not make any advances—as 
Moore evidently wished—to improve her 
acquaintance with Mrs. Moore. Moore 
probably did not know, or at least appre- 
ciate, the extent of my wife’s affliction and 
reluctance to see strangers (which was the 
sole motive of her reserve towards Mrs. 
Moore), and being, as we now see (which 
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at the time I did not), in a constant fidget 
as to the way in which Mrs. Moore was 
received by his acquaintance, and particu- 
larly ladies, he, I have no doubt, resented 
our reserve as a slight, and this feeling 
might have prompted his momentary irri- 
tation against me; for, whether his estimate 
of me was true or false, it is evident that 
there must have been some special cause 
for his recording it at that moment. 


There may be something in all this; 
but, with every respect for those who 
have to bear sorrow, or the memory of 
sorrow, while we remark that it was 
very probable that Moore was not 
aware of the affliction that had fallen 
upon his friend and friend’s wife, we 
may ask, Were an irreparable domestic 
calamity to fall upon the family of the 
Secretary of the French admiralty, 
would any man be able to appreciate 
the extent of it by meeting that worthy 
official and his lady, looking for con- 
solation in Greenwich Park? which 
is to London what St. Cloud is to 
Paris. 

When Mr. Croker complained to 
Lord John Russell of the course taken 
by the latter in editing Moore’s papers, 
the noble lord remarked, among other 
things, that he had endeavoured to 
omit passages offensive to individuals ; 
and his lordship adds, “ I omitted some 
regarding you, which, though not bit- 
ter or malicious, might, I thought, give 

ou pain.” Mr. Croker is actually 

ld enough to seize on this passage, 
and to repeat, as if quoting from it, 
that his lordship had admitted that 
there were in the Diary notices “still 
more offensive” than the one which he 
had produced. This is clearly contrary 
to the truth, and, if Mr. Croker were 
less blinded by rage and prejudice, he 
would see that it is.so.. Lord John 
says nothing at all about the suppressed 

es being “more offensive.” He 
states that they are “neither bitter nor 
malicious,” and that is all. In fact, as 
we read through Mr. Croker’s pam- 
phlet, we increasingly discover that his 
vanity has been wounded more than 
any other feeling. Moore had omitted 
to name him in his Anacreon, had not 
said that Mr. Croker had copied one 
or two of his songs, and, after con- 
gratulating him upon becoming a privy 
councillor, had written of him to Power 
the publisher, as “ the right honourable” 
Croker, with a note of exclamation (!) 

4 


which might have as much implied ad- 
miration as sneering surprise. 

The pamphlet leaves a depressing 
feeling behind it, and no man who 
reads it, and remembers that he may 
in former days have written thought- 
less letters to the author, can have any 
other but uneasy feelings. In regard 
to letters, however, there is something 
curious about those of Mr. Croker ; 
his first correspondence with Lord John 
Russell was prematurely published in 
the Times, before Lord John could 
have an opportunity of replying to the 
last letter, and that premature publi- 
cation was the act of some indiscreet 
friend, for whose indiscretion, however 
Lord John cared not a straw. The 
pamphlet itself, too, made its appear- 
ance, we believe, somewhat prema- 
turely; and, above all, Mr. Croker 
takes no notice whatever in it of a 
remark by Lord John, to the effect 
that Mrs. Moore has several letters of 
the ex-Secretary, which Lord John 
has not seen, and which would only be 
published on —— being given. 
To this hint Mr. Croker is entirely 
deaf. He is more agreeably engaged 
in taxing Lord John with “spiteful 
slyness,” with sneering at Mrs. Moore 
as an “ interesting victim,” and with 
publishing Moore's letters, some of 
them written when the writer was but 
a boy, in order to destroy the character 
of the “ man,”—and that man one who 
refused to poetically satirize his friend. 
Mr. Croker accounts him as guilty as 
if he had done so, for the reason that 
he privately thought less of that friend's 
acquirements than he avowed to the 
friend himself; and that he, good- 
humouredly as it seems to us, made a 
joke of the tag of “right honourable” 
which was attached to Mr. Croker’s 
name when the latter became a privy 
councillor. After all, these are miser- 
able matters upon which to quarrel, 
and it may fairly be said that if Moore 
was not entirely faultless, (and who is?) 
there is something confessedly worse 
about his friend as a friend. The youth 
who at nineteen hoards up the notes of 
his youthful associates, and publishes 
them to satisfy his great revenge when 
almost an octogenarian, was not an 
ingenuus puer then, and is not “a fine 
old English gentleman” now. But there 
is a passage in one of Mr. Croker'’s 
letters to Lord John, the truth of which 
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cannot be disputed. It is that in which 
he touchingly says that the nearer a 
man is to the limits of life, the more 
careful he should be to see that his 
reputation stands right in the eyes of 
the public. No doubt that this is the 
fact, and Mr. Croker might have taken 
even higher ground. But, taking his 
sentiment at its full value, we, in all 
sincerity, and particularly because of 
his indignation at Moore when the lat- 
ter wounded the delicacy of the Admi- 
ralty Secretary in relation to the Ber- 
muda affair, venture to remind Mr. 
Croker that there is one other matter 
in which he is concerned, and which, 
as he plumes himself on his delicacy, 
it behoves him to explain. 

The matter to which we are about 
to refer does not, it is true, in any way 
concern Moore, but it does very nearly 
touch the Right Honourable John Wil- 
son Croker. The chief accusation which 
the latter gentleman brings against the 
poet is that of having indecently and 
indelicately outraged the conscientious 
scruples, &c. of the then Secretary of 
the Admiralty, by applying to him for 
assistance in the fr and disposal of 
Moore’s “ place” in Bermuda. This is 
the most serious charge, for all the 
rest of Mr. Croker’s bill of indictment 
sounds much more like the mutterings 
of a revengeful school-boy than the 
hearty objections of acandid man. The 
letters laid by like charged pistols, and 
coming so accidentally to hand when 
wanted—the bad spirit that is manifest 
from the chanticleer sort of epigraph 
on the title-page down to the “ finis,” 
all this is hardly worth observation 
compared with the violence alleged to 
have been committed by Moore upon 
Mr. Croker’s official delicacy. Now, 
we will not presume to hint a word 
in denial of such delicacy being Mr. 
Croker’s especial distinction,—at the 
same time we request attention to the 
following details. 

No man was ever more bitterly de- 
nounced in the Quarterly Review than 
O'Meara, surgeon to Napoleon at St. 
Helena. The Review taunted him with 
being a base spy; which appears to 
have been true enough. But who em- 
ployed him? O'Meara is charged in 
the Review in question (vol. xxxviii. 
p- 237) with “ exposing to all mankind 
the conversations which had been con- 
fided to the ear of friendship.” Very 
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likely ; but by whom was he instigated ? 
and to whom did he look for his re- 
ward? We do not pretend to answer 
the question ; but we refer our readers 
to Forsyth’s work on Sir Hudson Lowe. 
For our own parts we will be satisfied 
to quote, without comment, what we 
find in the Atheneum for July 2, 1853. 
The reviewer of Forsyth’s work, in that 
periodical, thus writes :—“ If the facts 
recorded in the work before us be true, 
it is evident that, in the first instance, 
O'Meara had been encouraged from 
the Admiralty to play what many per- 
sons would call the part of a spy on 
Napoleon’s words and thoughts. The 
name of Mr. Wilson Croker is mixed 
up very strangely in this business, and 
before having his counter-statement it 
would be perhaps hasty to pronounce 
on the accusations in Mr. Forsyth’s 
work.” This was written in July of 
last year ; and, if a counter-statement 
has been made, all that we can say 1s, 
that we have heard nothing of it. The 
results of O’Meara’s “ base espionnage” 
of Napoleon were conveyed to the 
Admiralty in letters addressed to one 
Finlaison. But, as the Atheneum re- 
marks, “the character of O'Meara, 
thus self-tarnished, is not the question ; 
the conduct of much higher persons 1s 
involved. Who was it that encouraged 
O'Meara to pursue this conduct ? Let 
the Admiralty Clerk tell :” and thereon 
the Athenzum makes the following 
citation from Forsyth’s work. Finlaison 
writes to O'Meara :— 


Your letters of the 16th of March and 
the 22nd April came duly to hand, and 
furnished a real feast to some very great 
folks here. I also received a letter from 
you on your first arrival, which was con- 
sidered very interesting. Not a line of 
anything you have written to me since you 
sailed has been ever made public. [We 
should state here that, as Napoleon read 
the English papers, the surgeon was afraid 
lest any of his accounts of the caged lion 
should meet the eye of the captive.] The 
moment your letters came they were given 
to Mr. Croker, who considered them ex- 
tremely interesting, and circulated copies 
among the Cabinet ministers ; and he 
desires me to assure you that they never 
have been, nor shall they ever hereafter 
be, seen by any other person. I conjecture 
also that your letters have even amused 
H.R.H. the Prince Regent. They are 
written with that good sense, discrimina- 
tion, and naiveté that 3” could not fail 
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to be acceptable ; and I am quite sure 
that they have done you a great deal of 
good at the Board; a proof of which is 
that the other day Capt. Hamilton of the 
Havannah and Sir E. Thornton reported 
in a public letter that, a few hours after 
the ship’s arrival, a letter was inserted in 
the Portsmouth paper about Bonaparte, 
and that it had been traced that you were 
the author of it. Mr. Croker sent for me 
and desired me to request you to be care- 
ful in respect to your private letters to any 
other person, as everything now-a-days 
gets into the papers. But to me he re- 
peated his hopes that you would write in 
Sull confidence, and in the utmost possible 
detail, all the anecdotes you can pick up ; 
resting assured that none but the govern- 
ment here will see them; and to them 
they are, and must be, extremely interest- 
ing, as showing the personal feelings of 
your great state-prisoner. 


Let our readers mark the lines in 
italics, and then let them weigh there- 
with the following letter from Sir 
Hudson Lowe, who had been in igno- 
rance both of O’Meara’s doings and of 
his employers. Sir Hudson writes to 
Lord Bathurst— 


I did not fail immediately to point out 
to Dr. O’Meara all the impropriety of his 
conduct, and even the danger, as affecting 


his life, of meddling in such matters. He 
said Count Montholon had left the letter 
in his room without his giving his consent 
to it; that a motive of curiosity had led 
him not to return it; that he had no in- 
tention to give it publicity, but that he 
should probably have given extracts of it 
in his letters to Mr. Croker; and he here 
produced to me a letter he had received 
from a Mr. Finlaison, who holds some 
office in the Admiralty, marked “ confi- 
dential and secret,” and therefore, perhaps, 
not furnishing a fit matter for reference, 
in which he is most particularly requested 
to give all the details possible to Mr. 
Croker of everything interesting he can 
collect respecting General Bonaparte .. . 
and Dr. O’Meara is encouraged by every 
species of praise to continue his commu- 
nications both to Mr. Croker and Mr. Fin- 
laison. . . . He (O’Meara) founds his vin- 
dications principally on strict injunctions 
he has received from persons in public 
situations to send home accounts of what 
is passing here, and the approbation given 
to his letters at the Board, as confidentially 
communicated to him by Mr. Finlaison. 
Now, it is true that Mr. Forsyth 
has added in a note that “it is a mis- 
take of Sir Hudson Lowe to suppose 
that O’Meara corresponded with Mr. 
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Croker, then the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty; the latter erm received 
and communicated to the Cabinet the 
letters which Mr. Finlaison received 
and put into his hands ;”—but, if the 
statements of Finlaison be true, he was 
merely the agent of Mr. Croker, and, 
as the Atheneum remarks, gui facit 
per alinm facit per se. If Forsyth’s 
book be true in its details, then O’Meara 
was, without the knowledge of the Go- 
vernor Sir Hudson Lowe, employed 
as a spy on Napoleon; and to say the 
least of it, Mr. Croker’s name is very 
unpleasantly mixed up with this affair, 
It is curious, too, that in the vitupera- 
tion cast upon O'Meara in the Gare 
terly, no notice is taken of the Finlaison 
history. The government might have 
destroyed O'Meara by exposing his 
doings as shown in that history; but 
then O’Meara could have ruined the 
government by showing by whom he 
had been employed. Now, what we 
have to state with regard to Mr. Croker, 
as connected with this wretched reve- 
lation, is this: he can doubtless, in a 
few words, sweep away all the suspicion 
which, as touching this matter, points 
in the direction of his office at the Ad- 
miralty ; and, if he would condescend 
to such service, the result we unfeign- 
edly hope, and are ready to believe, 
would be as honourable to himself as 
it would be gratifying to the public. 
We regret that he did not defer his 
onslaught upon the reputation of Moore 
until he had triumphantly replied to 
the misrepresentations (as we are eager 
to find them) of Finlaison. He should 
have considered that the latter much 
more seriously affected him than the 
winged words—light scandal at the 
worst—of the best-natured of bards. 
As it is, however, there stands Finlai- 
son’s startling revelation, with nothing 
as yet on Mr. Croker’s side to explain 
it away. It is not yet too late, and, in 
condescending to refute the man who 
audaciously assumed to be his agent 
in employing O’Meara as a spy upon 
Napoleon, Mr. Croker would be far 
more gracefully engaged thanin flinging 
hard words at Moore, or cruel sneers 
at “Bessy.” ‘Till this be done, Mr. 
Croker should be at all events modestly 
silent on the subject of his official 
scruples and his official delicacy. 
Finally, and to revert to the ori- 
ginal charge—that Moore violated 
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this official delicacy by asking him 
for help in selling the Bermuda ap- 
pointment—it must not be forgotten 
that, while Mr. Croker protests that 
he was not merely coy, but indignant, 
Moore’s Diary affirms, in a very sober 
entry, that the official gentleman was 
sometimes anything but reluctant to 
help his friend. In the fifth volume, 
under the date December 27, 1826, 
are the following words:—“A kind 
letter from Croker, in answer to one I 
wrote to him asking his opinion as 
to my Bermuda situation, whether I 
should give it up, &c. &c. Advises me 
not to give it up, and thinks he could 
procure me a proper person fit to be 
my deputy.” And again: in vol. v. 
p- 320 (Nov. 27, 1828), we have the 
following :—* Called at different places. 
Sat with C. some time, and had a good 
deal of talk about my Bermuda place 
—thinks I cannot take any steps as to 
a deputy (at least a deputy with se- 
curity) till there is something to give 
security for, which can only occur with 
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awar.” The italics are Moore's, and 
they are remarkably significant. Now 
Moore, whose great misfortune it was, 
as he himself said, to be always in want 
of money, certainly never thought of 
making over all his duties to a substitute 
without retaining some of the pecuniary 
advantages of the appointment in ques- 
tion. A comparison of dates will show, 
perhaps, that the above entries do not 
refer to the actual transaction revealed 
by Mr. Croker, but they appear to re- 
late to negotiations of a similar nature. 
However this may be, no one will in- 
dulge Mr. Croker in his eagerness to 
destroy the reputation of Moore, until 
the entire facts are before the public. 
The latter will at least suspend its 
judgment until Mr. Croker’s letters 
are placed side by side with those of 
Moore—a course to which we presume 
that Mr. Croker, strong in blameless- 
ness, can have no possible objection. 
At all events, let us have the lectern? 
without them the case is simply, in old 
Scotish phrase, “ Not proven.” 





THE TABLE OF PRECEDENCY. 


‘¢ Orders and degrees 
Jar not with Liberty, but well consist.’’ 


THE Table of Precedency is about 
the most complicated piece of ma- 
chinery for setting us in motion, the 
most confused arrangement for the 
“order of our going,” that could well 
have been concocted. We by no 
means undervalue the privilege of a 
locus standi in a dinner procession. It 
is exceedingly useful to have a notion 
as to how one is to be disposed of on 
the order for sailing, as well as to know 
where one is ultimately to settle down 
at the anchorage. We write this in 
the masculine gender, and having no 
“handle to our name ;™ but the ques- 
tion, as respects the “softer sex,” an 
epithet, by the way, of very doubtful 
application in this case, is one of pri- 
mary importance if we would prevent 
those shocks to the nervous system 
which now and then occur, even in the 
most amiably disposed families, through 
the blunders of many most excellent 
persons whose habits of thought have 
rarely led them to wander within the 
intricate mazes of these conventional 


arrangements of society. For instance, 
we have marked the sidelong glance, 
the movement of the chin, the eleva- 
tion of the shoulder, and the shifting 
of the chair, when a Viscountess has 
been walked off leaving the daughter 
of a Marquess behind in dudgeon and 
disgust. We have observed how the 
wife of the younger son of an Earl has 
stared with an intermixture of surprise 
and scorn at the stupidity that could 
presume to order out before her the 
wife of the elder son of a Baron. We 
can call to mind the amusing scene 
when the wife of one of our most dis- 
tinguished distillers, the daughter of 
the younger son of a junior Baron, 
once looked daggers at the ignorant 
and unsuspecting master of the feast 
for placing the daughter of one of our 
oldest Baronets “betwixt” his arm 
“ and her nobility.” On this occasion 
we well remember that the sufferer 
never rallied during the whole of the 
evening—ate but little—said less. In 
the drawing-room (we do not pretend 
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to know what happened in our absence, 
as we had no wife tolet usinto the secret, 
as any well-conducted wife very pro- 
perly would), our fair friend did, indeed, 
make a daring and desperate effort to 
engross the conversation of the leading 
lion of the party, but failed—fanned 
herself—adjusted her dress—looked at 
the clock—expressed surprise that her 
carriage was so late (it was not ordered 
till half-past ten, and it was then but 
just ten), as she was anxious to get to 
Lady ——’s party (to which, in all 
probability, fo had never been in- 
vited)—and finally went away. In 
like manner, but without the like rea- 
son on her side, Mrs. MacNob, second 
cousin once removed, as we were told, 
to some Nova Scotia Baronet who was 
too poor to take up his title, and the 
wife of the Laird of Loch Bannock, 
with Scotch supporters, a couple of 
crests, as many larch plantations, a 
square white house with a facade of 


five windows, miles of morass, moun- 
tains of quartz, and acres of kelp, a 
due proportion of seals and sea-gulls, 
and a pedigree, despising dates, but 


deducing him and his clan from eras 
far beyond the days of the Picts, ac- 
companied by a purse with but slender 
provision, and leading the party into 
perpetual embarassments, took mortal 
offence on being, as she thought, su- 
perseded by the amiable and unob- 
trusive daughter of a worthy city 
Knight in “shorts” and buckles, and 
radiant with the whitest kid gloves and 
an amethyst shirt-pin set round with 
diamonds. Then again, and worse than 
this last instance, that legend of the 
“good old times” —a “hostile meeting” 
—was within an ace of “coming off” 
because the wife of the O’Shindy of 
Knockceltskull Castle, in the county 
of Cork—her veins swelling with what 
the democratic O’Connell delighted to 
boast of as the “ 3 gag blood or kings,” 
her husband no less a proud descend- 
ant (albeit most unpatriotically habited, 
as Stulz would call it, in the “ finest 
Saxon cloth,”) of those monarchs of 
mud palaces who washed their limbs 
in the nearest rivulet, and girded their 
loins with goat-skins—had been ousted 
of what she erroneously conceived to 
be her birthright by the pretensions of 
the wife of some obscure Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath, but who named 
to have led a forlorn hope, and had sacri- 
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ficed his left arm in the service of his 
country. Over such as the above two 
cases we cannot pretend to exercise 
any control, and ill-blood must still 
continue to be generated on these con- 
fines of courtly etiquette, and a sort 
of Border warfare be occasionally car- 
ried on, to the manifest detriment of 
good fellowship, and very frequently 
of good digestion. 

But the country, rather than the 
town, is the genuine gladiatorial arena 
for such conflicts; and there, amongst 
the wives and daughters of our squire- 
archy, we have to encounter the 
heart-burnings and bickerings of the 
rival races in all that intensity of 
hatred which a difference of opinion, 
although closely approximating to 
uniformity, seems a to en- 
gender. The Mesdames Hall, Ball, 

Vall, and Small offer insurmountable 
difficulties. We well remember a pain- 
ful perplexity of this kind. Nothing 
serious occurred. ‘The parties were 
blessed with good sense and equanimity 
of temper, or, peradventure, with per- 
fect indifference. We had to place, as 
the sporting phrase runs, three most 
undeniably respectable ladies, both as 
to weight and age. One an opulent 
heiress, the widow of a clergyman, a 
sort of queen regnant in her county, 
with a large mansion and estates to 
match. The other the wife of an ex- 
Member of another county, but having 
also a fair house and lands in the county 
before alluded to. The third the wife 
of a member of Parliament represent- 
ing a borough in an adjoining county, 
but having also a goodly mansion and 
property in the county inhabited by 
the other two. In the above dilemma, 
what was to be done? Was age to be 
the criterion? They were as nearly 
as possible on a par. Was the Mammon 
of acreage to be worshipped? This 
would have been too great a truckling 
to the quarter sessions and the board 
of guardians. In desperation we tossed 
up, just as if we were on the cricket- 
ground at Harrow, before the parties 
arrived. 

It is only since the Peace that the 
question of the precedency of ambas- 
sadors has, if we mistake not, been de- 
termined, and instances were formerly 
frequent of a regular, or rather irregu- 
lar, race—the rules of the Jockey Club 
being wholly unheeded—between the 
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parties, coupled with no inconsiderable 
jostling of the rival representatives 
of majesty,—France pushing fiercely 
against Russia, Russia rudely tripping 
up Austria, the latter iadeastedy 
elbowing Spain, &c. &c. 
have been, and perhaps was, 
Physical Precedency. 

But this same table of degrees is by 
no means confined to the Court and the 
dining-room. It pervades all classes. 
Her grace’s lady and my lord’s gentle- 
man occupy their respective posi- 
tions in the graduated scale of seats 
among the guests’ domestics at the 
Christmas gathering in the servants’ 
hall, if indeed the nerves of “ our old 
nobility” have not hitherto shrank 
from carrying out a reform of that 
“High Life Below Stairs” nuisance 
called a “second table,” where the 
pampered offspring of some indus- 
trious labourer cannot sit down to 
meals with the meaner dependents of 
his class, and where port and sherry, 
denied to the man of education and in 
holy orders, with a wife and family, is 
duly provided for the palates of these 
pests, and oftentimes plunderers, of 
their patrons. The Lady Bab, the 
Duke, and Sir Harry of our friend 
Garrick, all ‘so devilish proud of their 
nobility,” not forgetting Lord Francis 
and Bob the Bishop “tipping off” their 
“four bottles of Burgundy a-piece,” 
are admirable specimens of what it may 
be hoped isa nearly extinct species. Yet 
we well remember how the gentleman of 
the Port Admiral of Plymouth, though 
he came in late, would not tolerate 
that Tom the footman, “a slovenly, un- 
handsome” clown, should sit “ betwixt” 
the joint and his “nobility.” All this 
reminds us of an anecdote of the late 
lamented Princess Charlotte, who once 
rang her bell at Claremont, and ordered 
the servant to remove a couple of band- 
boxes, on which he went out saying that 
he would “send some one.”—“ What 
ought I to have done?” asked H.R.H. 
of her estimable Chamberlain.—* Why, 
Madam, if your Royal Highness were 
a man, the best thing would have been 
to have kicked him down stairs. Under 
the circumstances, and as I was not at 
hand to do so, you will allow me in- 
stantly to discharge him,” was the very 
prompt and effective reply. 

Respecting our position at dinner, 
although this is no actual portion of 


This might 
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the subject, there is a sort of hemi- 
spherical difference of opinion. In the 

ast we have noticed that the lady of 
the house, after the manner of her 
most gracious Majesty, precedes her 
guests; in the West, as we all know, 
she invariably follows them. We are 
of opinion, putting our Occidental pre- 
judives aside, that this latter is the best 
arrangement. Then the next person 
in rank to the one who falls back for 
the purpose of conducting our hostess 
(though after the host and the lady of 
a ape position,) proceeds with the 
lady second in rank. But where is 
this, our second best man, to place him- 
self? The majority, and we think 
correctly, locate him at the bottom of 
the table, placing the lady he con- 
ducts next to his host. e say we 
think correctly, first, because it is the 
homage due to the lady second in rank 
to be seated next to her host; secondly, 
although precedency is a question for 
general convenience, all those who 
meet, meet as ay on equal 
terms. Nevertheless, there are some 
aspirants, and especially those who 
from having the minimum of rank de- 
sire the maximum of advantage, and 
being only just squeezed into “ Who's 
who,” are, as is invariably the case, 
more alive to their privilege, and covet 
the honour of being next to our hostess 
at dinner, with a Transatlantic “go 
a-head.” that shall be applicable to our 
host after dinner. Such is the ambition 
which urges the newly-made Baronet, 
Sir Jeremiah Jinglecash, to make an 
échelon movement for the occupation 
of this post whenever the opportunity 
occurs. 

But to revert to the real point, and 
from which we have seemingly, though 
slightly, wandered. With a view of 
giving additional tranquillity to the 
mind at such a moment, and of intro- 
ducing greater simplicity to our system, 
we submit, in the soberest seriousness 
(praying, meanwhile, respectfully the 
attention of our worthy friends H. M.'s 
Master of the Ceremonies and Garter 
King of Arms), the following revision 
of that fashionable code which governs 
the approach to the tables of our 
Amphitryons. L. 

The Queen. 
The Queen Dowager. 
The mother of the Queen regnant. 
The Princess of Wales, 
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Princesses, daughters of the Sovereign. 
Wives of the Sovereign’s younger sons. 
Wives of the Sovereign’s grandsons. 
The Sovereign's granddaughters. 
The Sovereign’s sisters. 

The Sovereign’s aunts. 

The Sovereign’s nieces. 

Wives of Princes of the Blood Royal. 
Wives of the elder sons of Princes of the 
Blood Royal. 

Daughters of Princes of the Blood Royal. 
Wives of the younger sons of Princes of 
the Blood Royal. 

Daughters of the younger sons of Princes 
of the Blood Royal. 
Duchesses. 

Marchionesses. 

Countesses. 

Viscountesses. 

Baronesses. 

Wives of the elder sons of Dukes. 
Daughters of Dukes. 

Wives of the younger sons of Dukes. 
Wives of the elder sons of Marquesses. 
Daughters of Marquesses. 

Wives of the younger sons of Marquesses. 
Wives of the elder sons of Earls. 
Daughters of Harls. 

Wives of the younger sons of Earls. 
Wives of the elder sons of Viscounts. 
Daughters of Viscounts. 

Wives of the younger sons of Viscounts. 
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Wives of the elder sons of Barons. 
Daughters of Barons. 
Wives of the younger sons of Barons. 
Wives of Archbishops. 
Wives of Bishops. 
Wives of Baronets. 

Wives of Knights Grand Crosses of the 
following Orders in succession : 
Garter. 

Thistle. 

Bath. 

St. Patrick. 

St. Michael and St. George. 
Guelph. 

Wives of Knights Commanders of the 
same fn succession. 

Wives of Knights Bachelors. 
Wives of the eldest sons of the younger 
sons of Peers. 

Daughters of the younger sons of Peers. 
Wives of Knights Companions of the Bath. 
Wives of the younger sons of the younger 
sons of Peers. 

Wives of the elder sons of Baronets. 
Daughters of Baronets. 

Wives of the elder sons of Knights in 
succession as before. 
Daughters of Knights Companions of the 
Bath. 

Wives of Esquires and Gentlemen. 
Daughters of Esquires and Gentlemen. 
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H TAAAIA AIAOHKH KATA TOYS ‘EBAOMHKONTA. The Greek Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament according to the Vatican Edition: together with 
the real Septuagint Version of Daniel and the Apocrypha, including the Fourth 
Book of Maccabees, and an Historical Introduction. London. Bagster and Sons. 


HAVING laid before our readers a 
detailed account of the respective edi- 
tions of the LXX. by the Christian 
Knowledge Society, and by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, we now propose to 
take a short and summary notice of 
that edition of the Moscow Septuagint, 
which constitutes the basis of the 
former, and from which the Synod 
of Attica entailed such painful per- 
plexities on the London Board. It is 
somewhat amusing to find, that these 
blunders and perplexities may be traced 


to an edition of the LXX. which ra- 
ther more than thirty years ago (1821) 
was published by the Moscow Bible 
Society. It appears that, shortly be- 
fore the death of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, two zealous Russian merchants, 
brothers, named Zosimadoi (dy » perhen 
tora: cig aidva, Pref.) prevailed on 
the Russian Synod to allow them to 
print this edition of the Septuagint at 
their own expense, as members of the 
Bible Society at Moscow. It forms a 
handsome quarto, and is neither more 
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or less than a reprint of Grabe’s edi- 
tion (Oxford, 1707-9), without the 
notes and illustrations. 

These were days, when the British 
and Foreign Bible Society felt no seru- 
ple in blending the Apocrypha with the 
canonical books, in their Continental 
editions. Till the hurricane about the 
Apocrypha, it was regarded as no 
dishonour to the Word of God, to com- 
mingle it with the word of man. To 
please the Romanist, or the member 
of the Greek Church, Susanna and 
Daniel and Bel and the Dragon were 
thrown together. But the Haldanes 
and Dr. Thompson sounded the alarm, 
and the Philistines were driven beyond 
Dan and Beersheba. It is marvellous 
what changes have taken place in the 
last thirty years; but it is still more 
marvellous, that the Christian Know- 
ledge Society did not remember and 
consider these changes. 

The rule is now made absolute— 
there shall be no Apocrypha. It is a 
wise rule, and a safe. It is the rule 
and symbol of Protestantism. Form- 
erly, it was thought, you might favour 
a weak brother—you might help him 
with some rotten crutch. But it is 
now discovered, that it is much better 
to place him upon his own legs, and to 
enable him to walk, without any crutch. 
We feel convinced, that, so far as the 
Word of God is concerned, this is the 
only honest, direct, and defensible 
course of procedure. 

Still, there must be some regard 

aid to the points of the compass. 

he Eastern and Western world will 
never renounce their respective dis- 
tinctions. In the East, the reverence 
for the version of the LXX. will always 
be much higher than it can obtain in 
the West. As all the Oriental versions 
(but the Syriac)—the Samaritan, the 
Georgian, the Arabic, the Armenian, 
the Ethiopic, the Persian, and_ the 
Sclavonic—were drawn from the LXX. 
this reverence has pervaded all the 
Eastern churches. hatever modern 
or vernacular versions are circulated 
amongst these churches, should there- 
fore unquestionably be made from the 
text of the LXX. 

But the decision of Protestants in 
favour of the Hebrew text prevents 
their coming to this natural and equi- 
table compromise. There is an absurd 
rule, we have been told, in the Bible 
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Society by which no version can be 
made from the Septuagint! Aceord- 
ingly, they attempt to circulate Romaic 
versions drawn from the Hebrew in 
Greece and Turkey, instead of turn- 
ing the Hellenistic LXX. into modern 
Greek.—Now this is a sheer example 
of what may be called ultra-Protestant 
bigotry. ; 
How different was the conduct of 
Philip Melancthon! In 1545, he pub- 
lished an edition of the LXX. at Basil, 
to which he has prefixed a preface, 
wherein the claims of the Greek ver- 
sion are impartially stated. He does 
not pretend to question the superiority 
of the Hebrew, as the original; but 
he pleads for the Septuagint, as used 
by the Greek Church, as quoted by 
the Apostles, and of infinite utility in 
illustrating the New Testament. Ver- 
sionem verd Grecam Prophetarum scio 
longe squalidiorem esse suis fontibus ; 
sed tamen extare eam utile est, cim ea 
Greci etiamnum utantur, et collatio 
sepe Latinis prodesse possit: denique 
cum sententie a Paulo citate ostendant, 
tunc eam in manibus Apostolorum fuisse. 
Postreméutilitas non aspernanda est, quod 
ciim sermonem Apostoli Grecé scribentes 
ex hoc libro sumpserint, melius intelli- 
gent pondera verborum in Apostolicis 
scriptis, qui attenté legent hune librum. 
Had Melancthon lived at the pre- 
sent day, when the missionary spirit is 
so aliye to raising up the Greek Chureh 
from its present prostrate and forlorn 
condition, would he have hesitated 
to circulate modern versions from 
the LXX. in any part of the East? 
Would he have hesitated to dissemi- 
nate Romaic editions of the Septuagint 
throughout Greece, and Turkey, and 
Russia? To make “new” versions in 
the Romaic from the Hebrew text, is 
a work very difficult and full of dan- 
ger, plenum opus alee. It supposes 
the most perfect knowledge of the 
Hebrew and the Romaic, and, when 
accomplished, it is calculated to puzzle 
and confound the modern Greek, who 
has always been accustomed to the 
text of the LXX. But, if you pre- 
sent to him this accustomed text in his 
own vernacular, he reads it off as a 
spoken language, and he at once ac- 
knowledges the words of Holy Writ. 
The same inference will apply to those 
more distant lands, in which the Arabic, 
the Ethiopic, or the Persic versions are 
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in use. These are the languages of 
the priests and the learned: the com- 
mon people have their own dialect, 
and in that dialect, or vulgar tongue, 
modern versions of the Old Testament 
Scripturesshould be based onthe LXX., 
and the missionaries who address them 
should preach from the LXX. 

But, to effect this object, it is neces- 
sary that the text of the LXX. should 
be restored to something like its pri- 
meval state, that it should be brought 
into union with the Hebrew, that its 
chapters and verses should be arranged 
according to that standard. There 
will always remain some important dis- 
crepancies between the version and 
the original—there will always be suf- 
ficient matter for critical dispute—but, 
so far as the knowledge of saving truth 
is concerned, the Old Testament— 
whether read according to the Hebrew 
or the Septuagintal text—will ever 
bear the same witness to Christ and 
Christianity. 

We wish, therefore, to call the espe- 
cial attention of the Christian Know- 
ledge and the Bible Society to the 
diffusion of cheap and portable editions 
of the Septuagint in modern Greek, as 
the most powerful and natural means 
of bringing the great mass of Oriental 
Christians to the knowledge of Moses 
and the Prophets. The history of the 
Christian Church, from its earliest in- 
fancy, testifies to the importance and 
providential designs of this version. 
The earliest of Christians were the 
Hellenistic Jews, who had been accus- 
tomed to the reading of the LXX., 
and who recognised in Jesus and his 
disciples the verification of the ancient 
Prophets. During the succeeding four 
hundred years, that version continued 
the pabulum of the Christian Church. 
Even long after Jerome made his Latin 
version from the Hebrew, it was widely 
used in the Western, whilst it remained 
the sole Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, in the Eastern Church. It is 
there the only authorised text at the 
neon day; but its language is no 
onger spoken in its ancient, or rather 
Hellenistic, type. It requires, there- 
fore, to be modernised into the ver- 
nacular Romaic in Greece and Asia 
Minor, and throughout a large portion 
of Turkey;in Europe. 
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The Sclavonic tribes have always 
been chiefly connected with the Eastern 
Church, and consequently have been 
accustomed to derive their knowledge 
of the Old Testament from the Greek 
text— the modern versions in their 
respective dialects should therefore be 
based on the text of the LXX. 

It is of the utmost importance now 
to bring home these facts to the busi- 
ness and bosom of all who feel any 
interest in the cause of Protestantism 
in the East. The Czars of Russia, ever 
since the time of Peter the First, have 
aspired to be the spiritual, as well as 
temporal, despots over their} intermi- 
nable dominions.* Formerly, the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople contested the 
ecclesiastical primacy with the Pope ; 
but the Czar is now the reigning Ori- 
ental Pontiff. During the reign of 
Alexander, this spiritual power was 
exercised in favour of the Protestants 
and the Bible Society—hence the pub- 
lication of the Moscow Septuagint in 
1821—but at his death, affairs took 
another turn. The Emperor Nicholas 
expelled the Society and the missjon- 
aries—his policy led him to keep 
down the growing liberties of the Chris- 
tians in Turkey—the Patriarch became 
his servile instrument. The Sultans 
from policy took the more liberal view 
of their Christian subjects. It is this 
opposition of policy which has led to 
that strange and anomalous spectacle 
which we now behold. 

Hereare Englandand Franceleagued 
together apparently to uphold the 
Crescent against the Cross, whilst 
Russia is apparently upholding the 
Cross against the Crescent. But all 
this is mere mirage, it is deceptio visus. 
The real antagonists are knowledge, 
liberty, civilisation, on one part, super- 
stition, despotism, and barbarism, on 
the other. Pope Nicholas in the East, 
like Pope Pius in the West, is, as usual, 
opposed to the Bible Society and to all 
Protestant missions. He has no ob- 
jection to the Greek Church, so long 
as it keeps the commonalty in igno- 
rance and superstition. He is the advo- 
cate of the priesthood and the synod, 
so long as they obey his mandates ; 
but the Bible Society and Bishop Go- 
bat are his instinctive aversion; for 
how should a Pope fall in love with 





* See Spencer’s Travels in European Turkey in 1850, vol. I. pp. 204—248, 
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that civiland ecclesiastical liberty which 
is the offspring of Protestantism ? 

But to strike home to the Czar, to 
call forth all his zeal and animosity, 
one thing is yet wanted, that is, the 
diffusion of the Greek Bible in the 
modern dialects of the East, according 
to the Alexandrian text of the LXX. 
Let Romaic, Slavonic, Georgian, and 
Hungarian copies of the Septuagint be 
disseminated in every direction, accom- 
panied with corresponding versions of 
the New Testament; nothing would 
so tend to break the fetters of ig- 
norance and superstition—to destroy 
the despotism of the priest—to intro- 
duce freedom of conscience and liberty 
of thought. But it should be the pure 
and original Septuagint, undefiled with 
Apocrypha. It should be the Sep- 
tuagint in the order of the Hebrew and 
English Bible. Such a Romaic Sep- 
tuagint would form a new era in Greece 
and Turkey, at St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow. 

We cannot close this article with- 
out a brief notice of an edition of the 
LXX. which has lately appeared from 
the press of Messrs. Bagster. After 
the severe condemnation which we 
have been compelled to pass on the 
Septuagints of the Christian Know- 
ledge iety and the University of 
Oxford, it is pleasant to sound the notes 
of praise and commendation on this 
truly excellent edition. It follows the 
Protestant order of the books, and 
throws the Apocrypha to the rear, 
with the exception of the spurious parts 
of Esther. It introduces no idolatrous 
ascriptions to the Virgin, under the 
semblance of Potior Varietas Codicis 
Alexandrini. But we are sorry that 
the see song of “The Three 
Children” has been allowed to remain 
in the third chapter of the Septuagintal 
Daniel, and that “Susanna” and “ Bel” 
have been subjoined, p. 757. 

The distinguishing feature of this 
edition is the “Introduction,” giving 
“an historical account of the Septua- 
gint version, and of the principal texts 
in which it is current.” Though brief, 
it is eminently comprehensive. It is 
evidently the result of much reading, 
and of sound scholarship. But we 
cannot agree with the learned editor’s 
estimate of the Septuagint, that it is 
nothing more than “an honestly-made 
version ;” or that the apostles conferred 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XLI. 
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on it no higher character by their nu- 
merous citations. Certain it is, that 
their own writings would then be re- 
duced to the same level; for no writer 
can rise above the authorities on which 
his own claims to credibility are 
founded. 

If this be true of human writers on 
ordinary topics, how much more power- 
fully does it apply to the evangelists 
and apostles—men professing to be 
immediately inspired from above! Had 
such men founded their appeals to the 
Old Testament on faulty and erroneous 
translations, their authority would have 
been liable to every species of objec- 
tion. It would have been at once re- 
plied by the Pharisees and doctors of 
the law,—You misunderstand and mis- 
apply our Scriptures; you are adopt- 
ing a version which does not represent 
the sense of the original. Such are 
the assertions of our modern Hebrew 
lecturers; but we never hear that 
these objections were urged of old 
against Jesus and the apostles—a plain 
evidence that the version of the Sep- 
tuagint was then esteemed of standard 
authority. 

The least, the lowest, view which can 
be taken is this,—that so much of the 
LXX. as is found in the New Testa- 
ment is of the same rank in truth and 
value as the context, and that no ap- 
parent discrepancies of the Hebrew 
shall be allowed to degrade these cita- 
tions. When their number and variety 
are impartially considered, we feel fully 
convinced that the great majority of 
believers in the inspiration of the 
writers of the New Testament, will 
deem the version of the LXX. some- 
thing more than “an honestly-made 
version, in pretty general use at the 
time when they wrote.”—But we must 

ain declare our approbation of this 
edition, and of the valuable Introduc- 
tion, subject to these limitations.—“ We 
find,” says its author, “amongst the 
members of the Eastern churches who 
use the Greek language, that the Sep- 
tuagint has been, and is still, so tho- 
roughly received as authentic Scripture, 
that any effort to introduce amongst 
them versions which accurately repre- 
sent the Hebrew (as has been attempted 
in modern times) has been wholly 
fruitless.” —Let this fact be calmly dis- 
cussed at our approaching religious 
anniversaries. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


' ‘The Oxford Edition of the Septuagint—Ancient Wedding Ceremonies—The Lord Mayor’s Pageant of 
1684—Norden, the Topographer—Emendation of a Passage in Coriolanus. 


Tue Oxrorp EpITIoNn oF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


Mr Ursan,—An article appeared in 
your last number reflecting in no measured 
language on an edition of the Septuagint 
printed at the University Press at Oxford. 
It is not my purpose to investigate the 
motives which may have incited the writer 
to make this unprovoked attack. I will 
only request you to admit into your jour- 
nal a few lines of answer to his calumnies, 
and of exposure of his inaccuracies, that 
may suffice to clear the managers of the 
University Press from the imputations 
which he has thought fit to attach to them. 

A cheap and portable edition of the 
Septuagint was much wanted. It hap- 

ns, perhaps not to the credit of sacred 
iterature either in England or on the 
continent, that no attempt has been made, 
to any great extent at least, to make a 
critical revision of this important version. 
Although the task would be an extremely 
difficult one, and a perfect work could 
hardly be expected from the labours of a 
single individual, still it is to be lamented 
that so little has yet been done. There 
being, however, no such recension in 
existence, how was the present want to be 
supplied? It is notorious that two edi- 
tions (viz. that of Rome 1586, and that 
by Grabe 1707 and following years), have 
been printed after two of the most ancient 
MSS, extant, nor have the general ac- 
curacy and fidelity of these editions ever 
been impeached. To give therefore a fair 
representation of these two editions at one 
view (omitting to notice the insertions of 
Grabe in a small character from other 
quarters than the Alex. MS.) was con- 
sidered under all circumstances the best 
course which could be adopted. But to 
deviate from the text of that edition which 
was chosen as the basis of the reprint, or 
to disturb the order of the several books 
as they are found in that edition without 
assigning a reason at every step, would 
have been to take a liberty unwarranted by 
the rules of philological criticism. Manu- 
script copies of the entire translation are 
extremely rare, but in the case of those 
which are known it is believed the several 
books are never arranged as they occur in 
the English version. Nor is the con- 
venience of the reader much embarrassed 
by the retention ofan arrangement which, 
from whatever cause, has prevailed from a 
very remote period, as he is at full liberty 


to study the several books in such order 
as he pleases. It is clear to every man of 
common sense that the mere position of 
the Apocryphal Books does not in the 
slightest degree affect their authenticity, 
or endow them -with any authority beyond 
what they legitimately possess. Surely 
there is a strong tendency in this writer’s 
mind to confound the duty of an exact 
copyist of a certain text with that of a 
critic engaged in settling the Canon of 
Scripture. 

So much for the general outline of the 
edition published at Oxford in 1848. I 
may now proceed to examine the charges 
made as to particular points. 1. A por- 
tion of the 23rd verse of Deut. xxvii. 
is alleged to be supposititious, and, there- 
fore, according to the writer ought to have 
been expunged or marked with an obelus, 
To have omitted the passage altogether 
when the Vatican recension retains it 
would have been to commit a fraud, as the 
title-page declares that this recension is 
always followed : to mark it with an obelus 
would have been beside the purpose of an 
edition professing to give a certain text, 
and that only; meanwhile the reader is 
not left without means of knowing that 
much doubt attaches to the passage, as the 
note at the bottom of the page will inform 
him that it is absent from the Alexandrine 
codex. 2. The same remark applies to 
the ‘interpolation’? in Psalm xiii. 3. 
3. But I am really at a loss to understand 
what the writer intends when he goes on 
to state, “even the mass of apocryphal 
be and hymns is scrupulously ex- 

ibited at p. 1259 of this edition.”” Will 


any one believe that in the Oxford edition 


there is nothing of the kind? At the 
close of the Psalms indeed a note is sub- 
joined shewing that at the end of the 
psalter there occurs in the Alexand. MS. 
a series of odes and prayers partly taken 
from scripture and partly apocryppel, the 
titles of which are given ; but of the odes 
themselves and prayers not a single word. 
To have omitted these titles would have 
been to deprive the reader of a notice of 
the contents ofthis ancient copy. Nothing 
more than this has been done, nothing 
more was meant. 4. Again he says, “even 
the table for rectifying the dislocated 
chapters in Jeremiah is omitted.’’ Will 
the reader believe after this positive as- 
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sertion that such a table is printed very 
conspicuously at the commencement of 
Jeremiah, p. 1597? 5. Further, the editor 
is accused of carelessness for not sup- 
plying verses 27 to 31 in Jerem. lii. from 
the Alexandrine text. Now here the 
editor is quite guiltless of carelessness, 
but the writer himself cannot be deemed 
clear either of ignorance or of wilful 
misrepresentation. For the verses referred 
to do not exist inthe Alex. MS. They 
appear indeed in Grabe’s edition and in 
Breittinger’s reprint, but in a lesser cha- 
racter, and with a mark shewing that they 


have been inserted from another quarter * 
and it has been already stated that 
such interpolations have been disregarded 
throughout the collation. , 
Enough has now been said in contradic- 
tion to the writer’s barefaced assertions. 
It is much to be regretted that in his zeal 
for what he calls Protestantism he has for- 
gotten that the Christian graces of truth 
and charity are far more excellent than 
spirit of party, and that there is an old 
adage ever to be kept in mind, ‘‘ Candour 
should accompany criticism.”’ 
Yours, &c. OXoNIENSIS. 


ANCIENT WEDDING CEREMONIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—In turning over Poly- 
dore Vergil’s work, entitled De Rerum 
Inventoribus, ‘“‘ Of the discoverers of 
things,’’ I find a passage illustrative of an 
interesting subject of English “ Folklore.” 
It is an allusion to the marriage ceremonies 
practised in England in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. I should mention that it is found 
in the earlier part of the book, which was 
published in 1499, shortly after the au- 
thor’s first mission to England. Perhaps 
some of your correspondents may be able 
to throw additional light upon the customs 
referred to. I will translate the passage 
entire. It is found in the fourth chapter 
of the first book, the chapter which treats 
of the origin of marriage, &c.:— 

“Among the Romans, according to 
Festus, three boys who had each a father 
and mother living, accompanied the bride, 
one to carry before the party a torch of 
white-thorn, for the marriage took place at 
night, as we are told by Plutarch in his 
Problems, and the two others to support 
the bride. The torch was borne in honour 
of Ceres, that as Ceres, who is held to be 
the mother of earth and creatrix of all 
its products, feeds mortals, so the bride 
becoming a housewife might feed her 
children. The custom is preserved to this 
day, especially in England, that two youths 
accompany the lady, as paranymphi, to 
church, where the priest blesses her and 
her husband, and two men bring them 
home, while a third, instead of a torch, 
bears before them a vessel of silver or of 
gold. The bride—at all events in country 
places—is led home with a wreath of corn 
(spicéa corona) upon her head, or carrying 
the wreath in her hand, or else, as she 
enters the house, wheat is thrown upon 
her head, as though fertility were to follow 
from this ceremony. But to return to 
Roman customs. As soon as the 
bride was brought into the house a pecu- 
liar drink was offered for her to taste : 
Nec pigeat tritum niveo cum lacte papaver 

Sumere et expressis mella liquata favis ; 


Cum primum cupido Venus est deducta marito 
lloe bibit; ex illo tempore nupta fuit. 
Ovid. Fasti. 


Let poppy bruised and snow-white milk be dress’d 
With liquid honey from the cells express’d ; 
When Venus first was brought to Vulcan’s side, 
Of this she drank, and thus became a bride. 


‘* Instead of all these ingredients honey 
only is at present tasted upon these occa- 
sions at Rome. In the same manner 
among the English the bride, after the 
priest has pronounced the blessing in the 
church, begins to drink, the groom and 
the other persons present doing after her 
the like.’’ 

I can throw no further light upon the 
ceremonies here mentioned, except by the 
suggestion that the Italian clergyman was 
very probably mistaken in supposing there 
was any connection between the English 
customs and those which he cites them to 
illustrate. The drinking last mentioned 
was, we may conjecture, a loving-cup 
which was drunk to the health of the bride 
and bridegroom,—a ceremony now de- 
ferred till the conclusion of the wedding 
breakfast. The gold or silver vessel, which 
was carried before the wedding party, 
may have been the tankard of Hippocras, 
Tyre, or Malvesey, which was taken to 
church for this purpose. The paranymphi, 
in the shape of bridemen, still survive, 
but an orange-flower wreath has been sub- 
stituted for the wheaten garland of our 
great-great-grandmothers. . 

The following passage in Harrison’s 
well-known Description of England, circa 
1585, which is prefixed to Hollinshed’s 
Chronicle, may allude to the disuse of 
some of the customs referred to by Poly- 
dore Vergil :—‘‘ The superfluous numbers 
of idle wakes, guilds, fraternities, church- 
ales, helpe-ales, and soule-ales called also 
dirge-ales, with the heathenish rioting at 
bride-ales, are well diminished and laid 
aside.” 

Yours, &c. F.M.N. 
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Tut Lorp Mayor’s PaGgeant oF 1684. 


11, Montpelier-square, Brompton. 

Mr. Urnsan,—Among the “ waifs and 
strays” of ephemeral literature there are 
few pamphlets of greater rarity than those 
which described the pageants exhibited in 
London on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of its Lord Mayor. 

In 1831 Mr. John Gough Nichols ap- 
pended to his Account of London Pageants 
a bibliographical list of these productions 
of the civic poets laureate. 

Induced by that list, and by a few scat- 
tered notices of the contents of these 
pamphlets, I was led to publish under 
the auspices of the late Percy Society two 
volumes. descriptive of these annual cele- 
brations, for which purpose I visited the 
Bodleian and other public and private 
libraries, and, though I was unable to see 
many of those which figured in Mr. Ni- 
chols’s list, yet I had the advantage of that 
gentleman’s knowledge in adding many 
notes and additions to my book. After 
that, a few more came under my inspec- 
tion, which I described in the introduction 
to a collection of songs from civic pageants 
published also by the Percy Society ; and 
I now owe to the courtesy of John Bruce, 
esq. Treasurer of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, the communication of one other 
pageant which I had not seen before, and 
which that gentleman discovered in the 
library of Sir Harry Verney, Bart. It is 
comparatively late in date, but is the pro- 
duction of one of the best of City poets, 
Thomas Jordan, who enlivened his pageants 
with songs and speeches to a greater extent 
than others who had preceded him, and 
showed considerable ability in whimsical 
impersonations. The title runs thus :— 

** Lonpon’s Royat TriumpH for the 
City’s Loyal Magistrate. Performed on 
Wednesday, Oct. 29, 1684, at the inaugu- 
ration of the Rt. Honble. Sir James Smith, 
Knt. Lord Mayor of the City of London. 
Devised and composed by Tho. Jordan, 
Gent.” 

The first pageant was exhibited in 
Cheapside, and represented the chariot of 
Industry, ‘‘ accomodated with twelve vir- 
gins’’ and ‘‘ the speaker,’’ Metropolis, “a 
majestick, masculine woman, sitting on a 
seat of Maioralty, like that of the hustings 
in Guild-hall, thus habited : a black curl’d 
peruke, and on it a silver helmet, with a 
large plume of feathers, red, white, green, 
orange, and blew, which are her martial 
habillaments. A velvet gown of scarlet 
and purple in pale, equally divided. A 
bright chain of gold double about her 
shoulders, a gold scarf about her middle, 
deep fringed with silver; in one hand she 
bears the City sword, and the banner em- 
blazoned with the civic arms in the other.” 





Her twelve companions represent the 
twelve livery companies. They each bear 
the shield of arms used by them respec- 
tively, and are thus habited: 1. Merca- 
tura, for the Mercers, wears a silver robe, 
a mantle of pink sarsnet, and a gold coro- 
net. 2. Aromatoria, for the Grocers, 
wears a white satin robe, a black sarsnet 
mantle fringed with silver, and a silver 
coronet sprinkled with cloves. 3. Pan- 
naria, for the Drapers, wears a purple 
robe, a scarlet mantle, and a wreath of 
bays tipped with gold. 4. Pisearia, for 
the Fishmongers, is dressed in sea-green 
and silver. 5. Aurifera, for the Gold. 
smiths, wears a gold robe, a silver mantle, 
and a crown imperial; holding a touch- 
stone in her left hand. 6. Pelicula, for 
the Skinners, ina robe of ermine, a mantle 
of gold, and an imperial crown. 7. Ves- 
tiaria, for the Merchant-taylors, in a robe 
of scarlet, a purple mantle, and sea-green 
coronet, on whose top is a ship under sail. 
8. Minutaria, for the Haberdashers, in a 
robe of sky-colour and gold, a mantle of 
divers colours, her “locks full tyed with 
sundry sorts of small ribbon of various 
colors, a gaudy chaplet of divers delight- 
full flowers.’’ 9. Salina, for the Salters, 
in a sky-colored robe, a carnation mantle, 
both fringed with gold, and a chaplet of 
white and yellowroses. 10. Ferraria, for 
the Ironmongers, in a robe of red satin 
and a gold mantle, ‘‘ tyed with a broad 
Mazerine blew ribbon.’”’ 11. Vinitoria, 
for the Vintners, in a robe of white silk 
embroidered with vines, grapes, and leaves; 
on her head a wreath of vine and grapes. 
12. Lanaria, for the Cloth-workers, in a 
robe of black and gold, with a silver mantle 
and a coronet of golden teazles. The 
chariot was drawn by two lions or, pel- 
leted saBLE—one rode by a “ young 
Oriental Indian negro royally arrayed,’ 
bearing the English banner ; the other by 
‘©a West Indian cacick or lord,’’ bearing 
the Lord Mayor’s banner. Metropolis, 
‘‘ with majestic motion, grandeur, and 
gravity,’’ addresses a speech to the Mayor 
explanatory of the pageant, ending with 
moral exhortations on his duties. 

The second pageant, called “ the fabrick 
of Fate,’ is described as “ a delightful 
structure of curious dimensions according 
to the composite order of architecture, art- 
fully painted and richly gilded, containing 
ten emblematic figures, Fortune, Long- 
life, Strength, Riches, Beauty, Honour, 
Liberty, Pleasure, Fancy, and Agility, who 
are all ‘‘in contention with Fortune which 
of their qualities doth most merit prehemi- 
nence, and are particularly answered in 
repartee by the goddess Fortune, vocally, 
in stilo recitativo— 
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Fortune. I am the great goddess 
That governs the bodies 
Of mortals by sea and by land ; 
What men cannot hit 
By Strength, wealth, and wit, 
I do but with turning my hand. 
Chorus. Then cease your contention, and silence your brawl, 
Ye quarrel for nothing, ’tis Fortune doth all. 
2. 
Long-life. Long-life, long-life, long-life is a thing 
That pleases the peasant, and comforts the king : 
In lusty long life there be many expedients, 
Long life is the promised reward of obedients. 
But when with diseases and crosses attended, 
They dayly do wish that their long life was ended. 


3. 
Strength, when ’tis well managed with valour and vigor, 
Subdues mighty princes, and rules them with rigor ; 
’Tis bold and imperious ; it stoutly endures, 
Makes courtiers of coblers, and barons of brewers : 
Turns kingdoms to states—— 

But when Fortune prohibits, 

Then down go the states-men, and up go the jibbets. 


4. 

°Tis rare to be rich; for in riches men find 

All things that are pleasant for body or mind: 

It comprehends all things—’tis treasure that paints 

Rebellion, and gave a long life to such saints. 
Fortune. But when they were drawn on a sledge or a cart, 

Wealth could not prevail, saints and angels must part. 

Chorus. Then cease your contention, and silence your brawl, 
For Riches hath wings, and will fly from ye all. 


5. 

Beauty. There is no such treasure as bright Beauty brings ; 
’Tipleasure to all, and it captivates kings : 
To female fair faces men all do their duty, 
Troy-town is in ashes, burn’d down by a beauty ; 

Foriune. But, after ten years spent in war for a feather, 

The town and the trifle ly buried together. 

Chorus. Then cease your contention, &c. 


6. 

Honour. Men hazard long life, wealth, and beauty for Honor, 
The wealthiest and wisest do all doat upon her ; 
True Honour’s derived from royal relation : 
’Tis Honour’s the cause of this day’s celebration. 

Fortune. Your Honour’s mistaken, for Fortune’s power such is, 
She can make a dairy-wench rise to a dutchess. 

Chorus. Long-life, Strength, and Beauty, and Honour must fall 

To nothing; but he that hath Fortune, hath all. 


Fortune, then, in a rhyming speech, declares that she will protect 


“ London’s Lord Mayor, 
And with my benediction charm his chayr, 
His sword, and balance, that no plotting zealot 
May wrong the magistrate, the prince, or prelate ; 
And that his twelve months’ regiment may be 
Blest in the progress and catastrophe.” 


The speech ended, the Mayor proceeds herdesses, who, in pastoral order to the 
to ‘‘ Bow-steeple,’”’ where the third pageant Mayor and Recorder, do sweeten their 
is placed, representing ‘‘ a rustick building, throats with musical notes, where in madri- 
called a grove or grotto, in which there sit gal manner, with scrip, hook, and banner, 
four couple of princely shepherds and shep- with bag-pipe and fiddle, and a ram in the 
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middle, with courage undaunted, they dressing the Mayor in a figurative speech, 
chearfully chant it,” and sing a love ditty, and exhorting him to 
‘** Pastor Fido the great Shepherd,” ad- : 


** Secure his flock from the voracious maws 
Of wolves, and little foxes’ teeth and paws.’’ 
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After much good counsel, an “‘ amorous 
shepherd and shepherdess” sing another 
love ditty, and “my Lord departeth well 
pleased, and with his reverend retinue pro- 
ceedeth in his progress towards Guild-hall, 
but is once more intercepted by a fourth 
pageant, called the Downs of Delight, 
where are divers poor shepherds and shep- 
herdesses singing, dancing, piping, vault- 
ing, tumbling, with all the accomplish- 
ments of a pastoral scene of drolls ; and 
the old spyder (I mean spinner), at her 
woollen wheel, whilst the corders claw it 
away: and every person in the scene 
strives with one another who shall be 


most eminent in the curiosity of confu- 
sion and dignity of disorder. The obser- 
vation of which sent my Lord away in a 
fit of laughter, which lasted till he came 
to Grocers’-hall,”” where the banquet is 
held. ‘‘ The several silk-works and tri- 
umphs are likewise conveyed into Black- 
well-hall, and the children that sit in the 
pageants there refresh themselves.” The 
description concliades with a song as ‘A 
welcome home to the King and Duke, upon 
their return from Newmarket, Oct. 23, 
1684, and passing through the city.” It 
ends thus— 


 Guild-hall yields no ryots, the rabbles are banish’d, 

The king, duke, and city, one government steers, 

Tub-doctors are silenced, and tumults are vanish’d, 
As vapours disperse when Apodlo appears.’’ 


The chief interest of this pageant con- 
sists in the curious impersonation of the 
twelve great livery companies, all ‘‘ pro- 
perly habited’’ for the delectation of the 
citizens, and of which I do not remember 
another instance. The political allusions 
are also of interest, particularly in stanza 4 
of the song, which takes for its theme the 


execution of the regicides by Charles the 
Second. The concluding lines of the last 
extract allude to the warfare between 
court and city, which ended in that uncon- 
stitutional act—the suspension of the city 
charter. 
I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
F. W. FairHort. 


NorpeENn, THE TorPOGRAPHER. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following particu- 
lars relating to this industrious writer, 
taken as they are from original sources, 
will, I trust, prove of some interest to 
your readers. Where little is actually 
known, additional information is valued in 
a higher proportion than its intrinsic 
worth would otherwise justify ; and every- 
thing relating to the private affairs of John 
Norden is involved in the greatest ob- 
scurity. 

In many of Norden’s writings there are 
direct references to his narrow circum- 
stances, and by the first of the following 
documents it is clear that the straitened 
condition of his pecuniary affairs must 
have existed at the date it refers to. In 
the thirty-eighth year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign John Norden “of Fulham’’ * ap- 
pealed to the Court of Requests on behalf 
of himself and some friends who were in- 
volved with him in his refusal to repay 
with interest a loan of 157. The history 
of the transaction will best be read in the 


language of the original. Norden prayed 
for an injunction to restrain the parties 
complained of from suing him upon his 
bond, which he had given to secure the 
loan and the interest which was agreed 
upon, at the rate of about 40 per cent. 
per annum. 

The tale of the scrivener, when first ap- 
plied to, was one that is still found to 
answer in similar cases; ‘‘ he had not anie 
monie of his owne, nor knew of anie that 
would be lent after the rate of tenn poundes 
in the hundred,’’ but he knew of some one 
of whom it might be obtained at a little 
higher rate of interest ; so the bargain was 
concluded for 15/. to be lent for three 
months for 33s.4d. Norden, after repay- 
ing interest to the amount of a third of the 
ats om in nine months, found that he 

ad entered into a very bad bargain, and, 
making use of what seems to be an extra- 
ordinary condition under which the loan 
had been agreed upon, prayed that the 
forms of the Court of Requests might be 








* The preface to the Survey of Middlesex and Hertford was written at Norden’s 
“* poore house, neere Fulham, 4 November, 1596,” the very year of this loan trans- 
action. See “ Norden’s Description of Essex,” edited for the Camden Society by Sir 
Henry Ellis, Introd. xliij. 
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put in operation, to enable him to shew, 
from the evidence of the persons then 
suing him and his sureties, that the man 
who really lent the money was dead, and 
that another had been put in his place to 
obtain recovery of the loan. 

There is a curious circumstance respect- 
ing Norden, over which considerable doubt 
still rests,—Were the topographer and the 
writer of theological A. (some of which 
have strange titles) one and the same per- 
son? Sir Henry Ellis, in the many par- 
ticulars he has collected relating to Norden 
in the publication of the Camden Society 
alreaty referred to, has not cleared up this 
point By ‘racking the style’’ of the two 
sets of writings some important variety or 
similarity might perhaps be traced, and in 
the following document there is an ex- 
pression which appears to me somewhat to 
smack of the theologian. Then, as now, 
few complainants perhaps knew to the 
fullest extent how scandalously they had 
been treated till their counsel had drawn 
their bill or stated their case, and therein 
it is found that the most direful treatment 
is complained of, and the most disastrous 
resultsalleged as the probable consequences 
of the defendant’s misdeeds. But the alle- 
gation of Norden, that the usurious agree- 
ment on the part of the scrivener “ was 
altogether against Christianitie and good 
conscience’”’ is a form of animadversion 
which I have not hitherto met with in 
similar documents, and one which may be 
thought to savour of a peculiar direction of 
mental occupation :— 

“To the Quenes most excellent Mati, 

“In moste humble wise complayninge, 
sheweth unto yot moste excellent Mate 
yo" Highnes faythfull and obedient subject 
John Norden of Fulham in the countie 
of Middlesex gent. George Allen of the 
cittie of Westminster cooke, and * 
Wagget of the same scryvener, That 
wheras yo' Highnes seyd subject John 
Norden, about two yeares now laste paste, 
havinge some extraordinarye occasion to 
use monie, repayred unto one * Pear- 
son a scryvener without Temple Barr, 
London, and willed him to procure him 
the summe of ffyfteene poundes upon in- 
treste, wherupon the seyd * Pearson, 
intendinge to make an unconscionable 
gayne of yo" Highnes seyd subject, and 
neverthelesse to gyve somme couller or lik- 
lyhoode that the same might be profitable 
unto yo Highnes seyd subject, told yor 
Highnes seyd subject that he had not anie 
monie of his owne nor knew of anie that 
would be lent after the rate of tenn poundes 
in the hundred, neverthelesse if yot High- 
nes seyd subject so pleased he would pro- 





* Blanks in original. 
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cure unto him yo Highnes seyd subject, 
from one Charles Barnabye (a man alto- 
gether unknown unto yo" seyd subject), 
the some of fyfteene poundes, so as yo' 
Highnes seyd subject would enter bande t 
unto the seyd Charles Barnabie to pay 
unto him for the loane therof for three 
monethes the sume of xxxiij* iiij’, w'* con- 
dicion if the same Charles so longe should 
live, wherupon yo' Highnes seyd subject, 
by reason of the urgent occasions he then 
had to use monie, and intendinge withall 
verie shortlie to make meanes to satisfie 
the same and to intreat the seyd Charles 
Barnabye, when he should come to his 
acquayntaunce, to mittigate some parte of 
the same extreame contract, was con- 
strayned and dyd enter bande, together 
w't two sufficient sureties, unto the sayd 
Charles Barnabye, in the some of thertye 
poundes, wt condicion to the effect affore- 
sayd, and payd unto the seyd * 

Person the seyd intrest for nyne monethes 
after the rate aforsayd, making for the 
seyd lone and securing(?) therof three se- 
verall contractes one after the other, so 
that the seyd Peerson receyvid of yo" seyd 
subject to the use of the same Barnabye, 
whose factor in that behaulfe the seyd 
Peerson was, the somme of five poundes 
for the interest at the seid thre severall 
deyes. After wc" yo' Highnes seyd sub- 
ject, perceyvinge the great inconvenience 
he had entred into, and that the practise 
of the seyd Peerson and Barnabye was to 
make yo" seyd subject enter into the seyd 
bandes, w'" a perswacion that the seyd 
Barnabye whose person yo™ seyd subject 
knew not, might dye and so yo' sub- 
ject should be eased of the repayment of 
the seyd xv, But if the seyd Barnabye 
should have dyed, he beinge (as indede he 
was) unknown unto yo" seyd subject, yet 
might the seyd Peerson find some of the 
same name that might demaund the same 
monie. And havinge credeblye hearde 
that the seyd Charles Barnaby, of whome 
the seyd Peerson procured the seyd monie, 
was dead, he yo" seyd subject did therfore 
retayne in his handes and custodie and not 
satisfie the seyd usurious intrest untill he 
might be further advertized of the truth 
therof, wherupon the therde seyd bande 
was presentlie putt in sute at the common 
law. And yo" Highnes seyd subject, fear- 
inge the daunger that might be brought 
upon his sureties, and withall know 
that if the seyd Charles Barnabye, o} 
whome the monie was borrowed, were 
dead, yet if the seyd Peerson could brin 
fourth anie other of that name (yor sub- 
ject not beinge able to disprove it), the 
penaltie of the seyd bande would be re- 
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covered agaynst him and his sureties, 
was contented and dyd enter new bande 
unto the seyd Charles Barnabye, to- 
gether w'* yor other seyd subjectes, 
George Allen and * Waggett, in the 
sume of fortie pounds, with condicion for 
the payment of twentie three poundes 
xiij* iiij*, in lieu and recompence of the 
seyd xv, Now so it is, if it may please 
yor moste excellent Ma''*, the seyd Charles 
Barnaby and * Peerson have (as 
yo" subject thinketh) confederated and 
combined themselves together of a covet- 
uouse desire to reape out themselves un- 
reasonable gayne by the intollerable losse 
of yo" Highnes seyd subjecte, well know- 
ing as yo" seyd subject thincketh that the 
seyd Charles Barnabye, of whome the seyd 
monie was first borrowed, is (and before 
the first day of payment aforseid was) 
dead, and so by the seyd bargayne the 
seyd latter band in equitie and conscience 
is discharged ; and fearinge that the truth 
of the premisses will in time be brought 
to light, upon the verie first breach of the 
seyd obligacion have so wrought that the 
seyd Charles Barnaby hath comenced se- 
verall sutes agaynst ~ Highnes seyd sub- 
jectes upon the seyd band at the comon 
lawe, and w*® all extremetie doth prose- 
cute the same, intending to take the whole 
penaltie of the seyd obligacion contrarie 
to all equitie and good conscience. In 
tender consideracion wherof, and foras- 
much as yo" Highnes seyd subjecte can 
not prove that the seyd Charles Barnabie, 
of whome the monie was first borrowed, is 
dead, but by the oathes of the said Charles 
Barnaby, in whose name yo" Highnes seyd 
subjectes now are sued, and of the seyd 
a Peerson, who was so pryvy to the 
seyd contract, and that yor seyd subject 
hopeth that they will in their aunsweres 
upon their oathes confesse the truth of the 
premisses. And forasmuch as the seyd 

ment was so untollerablie usurious 
and altogether agaynst Christianetie and 
good conscience, and for that your High- 
nes seyd subject hath (as afforeseyd) with- 
in nyne monethes after the receyt of the 
seyd xv"! repayd v!! therof, may it please 
yo" moste excellent Mat!*, the premisses 
considered, to graunt unto yor seyd sub- 
ject yo" most gratious writt of Privie Seal, 
to be directed to the seyd Charles Bar- 
naby and * Peerson, comaunding 
them and eyther of theym therby at a 
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certayne day, and under a certayne payne 
therin to be lymitted, personallie to ap- 
peare before yo" Ma‘* in yot Highnes ho- 
norable Court of Requestes, and then and 
ther to aunswer the premisses and to sett 
downe the trew name, addition, and place 
of abode of the said Charles Barnaby, in 
whose name the first band was so taken, 
and further to stand to and abide suche 
order and directyon therin as to yo" High- 
nes and yo¥ counsell in the seyd Court 
shalbe thowght agreable w'* equitie and 
conscience. And also to graunt unto 
yo" seyd subjectes yo™ most gratious writt 
of Injunction, to be directed to the seyd 
Charles Barnaby, his counsellors, attor- 
neys, and soliciters, upon a payn therin to 
be lymitted, noe further to prosecute or 
proceed in any action or sute upon the 
seyd band untill such time as other and 
further order be by yot Highnes and 
yor seyd counsell taken therin. And 
yor Maties seyd subjectes, accordyng to 
their most bounden dutes, shall daylie 
pray to God for the prosperous preserva- 
tion of your most excellent Mat in health 
and felicite long to reigne over us. 

(Endorsed) xij° die Febr’ a° R’ R"* 

Elisabeth’ &c. xxxviij°. 
Defend’ vocet™ per nuncium 
(signed) Jun. Casar. 

* Joh’es Norden versus Carolum Barna- 
bie def’.” 

The next document is a copy of the 
original letter of Norden to King James, 
endorsed 6 Jan. 1604, praying to be ap- 
pointed Surveyor to the duchy of Corn- 
wall. It refers to his former labours in 
‘* describinge some of the shyres of Eng- 
lande,’’ some part of which he had pre- 
sented to the King, and it somewhat 
vaguely speaks of promises of pecuniary 
support as having been made to him in 
reward of his services, in the “ travaile”’ 
of which and in his prosecution of the 
promised allowance, he alleges, he had 
spent near 1,000/. ‘‘to his undoinge.’’§ 
King James was evidently favourably dis- 
posed towards Norden in this matter, and 
the memorandum made by Sir Thomas 
Lake, clerk of the Privy Seal, and after- 
wards principal Secretary of State, upon 
the petition, was probably indited from 
the King’s own lips. The answer of the 
Lords Nottingham and Cranborne will be 
remarked as equally pithy and satisfactory. 

Here then we have the record of the 





§ In the address to King James upon his accession, Norden, while begging earnestly 


for employment, makes a statement very similar to a portion of the following 


letter ; 


he says that he had been “ employed by authority in the re-description of the shires of 
England,’’ in which he had spent above one thousand marks and five years, and alludes 


to the ‘‘ great impoverishment’’ he had ex 


ienced in trying to obtain his promised 


allowance from Queen Elizabeth.—Sir H. Ellis’s Introduction to Norden’s Survey of 


—_ p. xxxiv, 
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commencement of Norden’s connection 
with the duchy of Cornwall, for which he 
was afterwards extensively employed. 


“ To the Kynges moste excellent Ma'’. 

“The humble petition of yo" Ma'** moste 
faythfull subjecte, John Norden, 

‘* Whoe moste humblie besecheth yo" 
Ma‘*” that wher he hath bene a petitioner 
unto your Highnes for some recompence 
for former imploymentes in the describinge 
of some of the shyres of Englande, wherof 
yo" Mat‘ gratiouslie accepted some part 
at yor poore subjectes handes, w*" a 
princelie desire to have releyved yo" sub- 
jecte, whoe hath spent in the travaile and 
the attendance for his promised allowance 
nere 1,000", to his undoinge. And the 
honorable persons to whose considerac’ons 
yo’ Ma’ referred his recumpence to be sett 
down, not seeming willinge to drawe anie 
thinge from yo" Ma’ for his reliefe charge- 
able unto yor Highnes. 

“ His moste humble sute unto yo" Ma'y 
is, That the same would be pleased 
to graunte him the office of Survey" 
of yo™ Ma‘y’s landes belonginge unto 
the Duchie of Cornwall (as yo" Maty 
hath latelie made a peculier auditor 
for the same), a service which wilbe 
profitable unto yo" Ma‘’, and where- 
by yo" Highnes’ honorable officers 
of yo" Highnes’ land revenues may 
be truly informed of the estate of 
everye perticuler. Humbly referr- 
inge the fee and allowance for his 
charge and travaile unto yo" moste 
excellent Ma‘, or to such of their 
honors as it shall please the same 
to appoynt to afford consideracion 
of yo® poore subjectes deservinge in 
the service. And he shall hold 
himselffe royally recompenced at 
y* Ma‘y’* handes, and shall endevour 
to performe the service w‘ fayth- 
full care and diligence. 

“ The K. Ma‘y’* pleasure is that the Lo. 
Admirall and the Lo. Viscount Cranborn, 
who gave testimony to his Ma‘ of this peti- 
tioner’s service, shall consyder whether this 
be a meet sute for his Ma‘” to grant him, 
and thereof certefy his Highnes. 

(Signed) Tuo. Lake. 
“* Wee thincke this suyte fitt for the 
peticioner, and he fit for it, if it 

soe like yo" Ma‘. 

(Signed) NotincHam. CRANBORNE. 

(Endorsed) G Jan. 1604. The Lo. Ad- 
mirall and the L. of Cranborn, for John 
Norden, to be Surveyo of the Duchy of 
Cornwall.” 

I will now give some particulars show- 
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ing the rate at which Norden was paid for 
professional labours. 

The Survey of the Castle and Forest 
of Windsor is known to have been one of 
Norden’s greatest works; the MS. Harl. 
No. 3,749, is one of the most splendid of 
the kind remaining.* In Mr. Devon’s 
‘« Issues of the Exchequer, James I.” (p. 
71) we see by the following entry what was 
given to Norden for it. ; 

“ 3rd of August, 1607, To John Norden, 
in part payment of an order, dated the last 
day of August 1607, for the sum of 1007. 
parcel of 2002. limited by a privy seal 
dated 3rd August 1607, to be taken to 
him as of his Majesty’s free gift and re- 
ward, for taking a survey of the Castle 
and Forest of Windsor with the parks 
thereunto belonging, whereof he hath made 
and presented unto his Majesty an exact 
description,—100/.’’ 

With regard to Norden’s pay under the 
Duchy of Cornwall, we find at p. 313 of 
the same work this entry. 

‘¢ 27 November, 1613. To John Norden, 
appointed to survey the late Prince’s 
lands in the counties of Devon and Corn- 
wall, &c. the sum of 102/. 13s. 4d. in 
full payment of 202/. 13s. 4d.; to wit, 
182/7. 13s. 4d. for the charges of himself, 
servants, and horses, employed in the said 
survey, by the space of 138 days, at 
26s. 8d. the day; and 20/. for abstracting 
and engrossing the first book for the 
Prince and some of his council, of which * 
said sum there was formerly imprested unto 
him 100/. according to a list of the par- 
ticular debts of the said Prince, subscribed 
and allowed by his Majesty, 102/. 13s. 4d."” 

By the kindness of a friend I have been 
favoured with an examination of two of 
Norden’s original bills in the years 1620 
and 1621, as deputy of Sir Richard Smith, 
general surveyor of the duchy. The first 
is for 997. 15s. 4d. for 74 days’ work at 
268. 8d. the day; 66/.13s.4d. having been 
received in advance. The second bill is 
for 1211. 6s. 8d. of which 667. 13s. 4d. had 
been prepaid. It is for the services of the 
father and son, the former at the daily 
rate mentioned above, the latter at half 
that amount. 

Both bills are for surveys in various 
counties. The rate of pay allowed to 
Norden was certainly very good, higher 
than the profession obtain at the present 
day, and, with the engagements Norden 
had at such a rate, the embarassed state of 
his affairs must have been owing to other 
circumstances. 

Yours, &c. J.B. 





* Introd. to the Essex Survey, p. xxv. 
Gent. Maa, Vor, XLI, 3D 
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EMENDATION OF A PassAGE 1N CORIOLANUS. 


Mr. Urnsan, — My attention having 
been attracted to a letter, signed “ F.J.V.” 
in your last number, upon a proposed 
emendation of a doubtful passage in Corio- 
lanus, I venture to offer what I conceive 
to be avery obvious and common-sense 
reading of what we are told is a most diffi- 
cult and puzzling passage. To me, I con- 
fess, it is somewhat singular that so much 
time and critical acumen should be spent 
upon a comparatively modern writer with 
so small an amount of profit. 

The emendations upon the passage in 
question appear to be simply wild con- 
jectures, which no scholar would venture 
to risk in castigating a Greek or Latin 
author, Why then should the language 
of Shakspere, at all times so forcible yet 
simple, so full of sense yet so easy of com- 
prehension, be tortured into the silliest 
nonsense which learned ease can invent ? 

Take the passage before us :— 


I took him: 
Made him joint servant with me : gave him way 
Tn all his own desires: nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish, 
My best and freshest men : serv’d his designments 
In my own person : holp to reap the fame 
Which he did end all his. 


Aufidius is here summing up all that he 
has done for Coriolanus, closing his cata- 
logue of favours by saying that he (Au- 
fidius) had “ holp tu reap the fame which 
did end ali his,” or which, in the end, 
belonged solely to Coriolanus. 

The he in the last line is redundant—a 
mere printer’s blunder; and the entire 
passage stands correctly thus :— 

holp to reap the fame 
Which did end-all his. 


Yours, &c. Avucustus GuEst. 


Note.—With submission to Dr. Guest, 
we still think that the suggestion of our 
correspondent Mr. Vipan—that end is equi- 
valent to inn—is not only happy but pro- 
bable, as supported by the passage from 
All’s Well that Ends Well. It is possible 
to spend too little as well as too much time 
in deciding upon such points of criticism; 
and Dr. Guest has in his haste omitted to 
notice that the omission of the word Ae in 
the last line would impair the rhythm of 
the verse: and would require some other 
alteration, such as, The which, &c. If his 
own ear does not tell him this, he should 
consult the Essay on Rhythm by his name- 
sake the Master of Caius.— Edit. 
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Cromwell and Royal Autographs. 


On the 17th March Lord John Russell 
introduced to the House of Commons the 
ministerial measure for the better govern- 
ment of the University of Oxford. The 
principal details are as follow :— 

First, as to the constitution of the 
University, it is proposed to establish or 
revive a certain assembly, to be termed 
Congregation; this Congregation is to 
elect a Council, and to this Council are to 
be transferred, on the first day of next Mi- 
chaelmas Term, “all the powers, privileges, 
and functions now possessed or exercised 
by the Hebdomadal Board,’’ heretofore 
the governing body of the University 
(which it will be remembered is now com- 
posed exclusively, with the exception of 
two seats assigned to the Proctors, of the 
Heads of Colleges or Halls). The mem- 


bers of Congregation are created by cer- 
tain prescribed qualifications, which will 
be found to include the following persons: 
1. the High Steward; 2. the Heads of 
Colleges and Halls; 3. Canons of Christ 
Church; 4. the Proctors; 5. the Deputy- 
Steward, the Public Orator, the Keeper of 
the Archives, the Assessor, the Registrar, 
the University Counsel, the Librarians 
and Sub-Librarians of the University Li- 
brary, and the Keepers of the University 
Museums (the two latter classes condi- 
tionally) ; 6. the Professors, Public Read- 
ers, Prelectors, and Assistant or Deputy- 
Professors ; 7. the Public Examiners; 8. 
all members of the Council; 9. Tutors of 
Colleges and Halls, and other officers (or 
one of such) engaged in the discipline of 
these societies; 10, all Masters of private 
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Halls; 11. all residents who may have 
at any time been qualified by the posses- 
sion for three years or upwards of any of 
the foregoing qualifications ; 12, all non- 
residents who may have been so qualified 
for twelve years ; 13. all residents habi- 
tually engaged in the study of some branch 
of learning or science ; 14. all such per- 
sons as may, under conditions specified, 
be added to the above-mentioned classes. 
Such is to be the constituency of Con- 
gregation, and Congregation is to elect, as 
members of the University Council, six 
Heads of Colleges or Halls, six Professors, 
and six members of Convocation, being 


of not less than five years’ standing. To- 


these are to be added, as official members, 
the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, together 
with one Head of a College, and one 
Professor appointed by the Chancellor, 
and one other Professor, always of the 
Theological Faculty, to be elected sepa- 
rately as aforesaid. The Council, thus 
consisting of twenty-four members, is to 
have the privilege of framing statutes, to 
be promulgated in Congregation—Congre- 
gation having the power of discussion in 
English, but not of moving amendments, 
except previously, and by writing, on the 
first notification of the measure. Such is 
an outline of the University constitution. 
For the reform of the collegiate founda- 
tions, the better application of their re- 
venues, the improvement of the Fellowship 
system, and the extension of the Univer- 
sity, certain general regulations are to be 
enacted of the character following :—All 
oaths directed against the disclosure of 
college matters, or the acceptance of col- 
lege changes, are to be abolished. All 
preferential claims to college preferment 
arising from other circumstances than 
those of personal qualifications are, with 
certain exceptions, to be extinguished. 
Subject to these exceptions, all Fellowships 
and Scholarships are to be open to the 
whole University, and filled up by public 
examination. Fellowships are not to be 
made necessarily terminable, but they are 
to be held as vacated within one year from 
the time of election, unless the holder 
shall be resident for not less than twenty- 
four weeks in each year, and shall be »c- 
cupied during such period either in tuition, 
or in the discharge of University or pa- 
rochial duties, or in private study. Cer- 
tain conditions, however, are contemplated 
admitting of non-residence, and leave of 
absence may be given by the Colleges for 
fixed purposes, and for periods not exceed- 
ing five years in the whole. It appears, 
too, that after twenty-one years’ tenure of 
a Fellowship on these terms the holder 
may retire, as it were, upon two-thirds of 
his emoluments, without being any longer 
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bound by the foregoing obligations. Of 
course these arrangements are prospective, 
and do not affect existing interests. A 
retention of preferential claims to Fellow- 
ships seems to be still designed in favour 
of the lineal descendants of a founder, and 
of the holders of close Scholarships in 
Colleges where two or more close scholars 
can compete for the appointment, and 
where one-half of the whole number of 
Fellowships shall be open. Scholarships, 
too, may still, under certain conditions, be 
adjudged with reference to birth-place, 
education at any school, indigence, or 
membership of any College. All these 
exceptional cases, however, are to be ri- 
gorously scrutinized. 

In extension of the University system, 
it is to be made allowable that any member 
of Convocation, being of a certain stand- 
ing to be hereafter determined, may be 
licensed to open his own house, if within a 
mile and a-half of the University, as a 
private Hall for the reception of students, 
who are to be matriculated like other 
students, without the necessity of being 
entered at any existing Hall or College. 
As the Masters of these private Halls are 
to be members of Congregation, and as 
their students are to be admitted to all the 
privileges of the University, there is evi- 
dently room provided for an unlimited 
extension of academical education. Finally, 
and by way of bringing all these provi- 
sions into practical and early operation, 
certain Commissioners are to be appointed 
for the purposes of the act. The Col- 
leges are then to be empowered to make 
ordinances of their own, subject to the 
Commissioners’ approval, for the founda- 
tion of Professorships, the opening of 
Fellowships, and other desirable objects, 
and the University is to enjoy the same 
discretion with reference to the establish- 
ment of private Halls and other arrange- 
ments ; but, if such ordinances shall not 
have been framed to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioners by the first day of 
Michaelmas Term, 1855, the Commis- 
sioners are to proceed to such work them- 
selves. The statutes thus made by the 
Commissioners, if approved by Her Ma- 
jesty in Council, are to be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, and, unless an 
address be presented against them from 
one House or other within forty days, are 
to become statutes of the University forth- 
with. 

At a Convocation held at Oxford on the 
14th March, a statute for establishing a 
Professorship of the Latin language and 
literature was carried by a majority of 26 
to 17. 

With the view of ascertaining the diffi- 
culties and impediments which prevent the 
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adoption of the provisions of the Act 13 
and 14 Victoria, chap. 65, ‘‘ for enabling 
Town Councils to establish Public Li- 
braries and Museums,’’ the Society of 
Arts has issued a set of queries to the town 
clerks of all boroughs included in the Act. 
The points on which information is parti- 
cularly requested are, whether the amount 
of the rate—one halfpenny per pound per 
annum—is sufficient, and whether the rate 
should be limited to the provision of the 
building, fixtures, &c. or be extended to 
the purchase of books, specimens, &c. 
Mr. Ewart has already brought in a bill 
to amend the Act in question. The bill 
applies to the whole of the United King- 
dom, and purports to give the same faci- 
lities for establishing free public libraries 
and museums as have been enacted in re- 
spect to the establishing of baths and wash- 
houses and lodging-houses. The rate to be 
levied for the expense of a public library 
or museum, or both, is not to exceed 1d. 
in the pound in any one year; but money 
may be borrowed on the security of the 
rates for better carrying the Act into exe- 
cution. The Act to be adopted by towns 
or districts of 8,000 inhabitants. 

The Literary and Philosophical Sociely 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne has one of the 
largest and best assorted libraries in the 
North of England, but the costly building 
which contains it entailed a heavy debt, 
which, though reduced from time to time, 
still amounts to 6,200/. Ata recent meet- 
ing of the committee it was announced 
that Mr. Robert Stephenson (M.P. for 
Whitby), the eminent engineer, grateful 
for the advantages he derived from the 
library when a young man, had offered to 
pay off one-half of the debt, provided 
means are taken to pay the other half be- 
fore the next anniversary, and that the 
annual subscriptior shall be reduced to 
one guinea. This liberal offer was of course 
accepted by the members, and every effort 
will be made to provide the amount by the 
time specified. The society has been in 
existence for sixty-one years, and the an- 
nual subscription was originally one guinea; 
afterwards this was altered to a guinea and 
a half, and since 1827 it has been two 
guineas—the number of members fluctu- 
ating, and latterly declining. The stipu- 
lated change in the amount of subscription 
will no doubt increase the number of 
subscribers, and render the society more 
effective, as has proved the case in the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. 

The Marquess of Northampton bas pre- 
sented to the Architectural Society of the 
archeaconry of Northampton all the dupli- 
cates of works of architectural and arche- 
ological art from his library at Castle 
Ashby. These, with a recent gift of Earl 


Spencer, and presents from various other 
gentlemen, render the library a valuable 
acquisition to the county. 

Sir Roderick Murchison and Mr. Green- 
ough, the Father of Geology in this coun- 
try, have presented their valuable collec- 
tions of minerals and fossils to the London 
University College, with a view of assist- 
ing in the completion of a Geological Mu- 
seum there, of which the nucleus already 
exists. It is stated that several other emi- 
nent geologists have also intimated their 
intention of adding to the collection. 

The annual report of the Zoological 
Society gives an account of continually 
increasing public favour. Last year the 
number of persons, not Fellows of the So- 
ciety, who visited the collections exceeded 
all precedent, the year of the Great Exhi- 
bition alone excepted. It is noticeable, 
however, that no day even in that memorable 
summer approached the spectacle which 
was witnessed on Whit Monday last, when 
upwards of 22,000 persons paid for ad- 
mission to the Society’s collection. “ Al- 
though,’’ says the report, “‘ this vast mul- 
titude necessarily embraced many grades 
of the population, it is a most gratifying 
fact, which deserves to be recorded, that 
not a single instance of misconduct in any 
shape occurred during the whole day; but, 
on the contrary, the general character of 
the assemblage was that of earnest and 
intelligent enjoyment.’’ Besides the addi- 
tions made from time to time to the 
gardens, the chief point in the history of 
the collection during the past year, is the 
new and interesting re-arrangement of 
living fish, mollusca, zoophytes, and other 
aquatic animals. 

The Annual General Meeting of the 
Paleontographical Society was held on 
the 24th March in the apartments of the 
Geological Society, Somerset House. The 
volume for 1853, now ready for delivery, 
contains the Fossil Corals of the Devonian 
Formation of Great Britain, by MM. 
Milne Edwards and Jules Haime, illus- 
trated in 54 plates of 1042 figures. 

The anniversary meeting of the Sta- 
tistical Society took place on the 15th 
March, Earl Fitzwilliam, the President, 
in the chair. The number of members 
continues to increase, as do all the sources 
of income. A General Index to the first 
fifteen volumes of the Society’s Journal, 
made by Mr. Wheatley, the Bibliographer 
and Librarian, is passing through the 
press. On a ballot taken for officers for 
the year ensuing, the following was de- 
clared to be the list, (the names in italics 
being those of new Members of Council) : 
President, the Right Hon. Earl Fitzwil- 
liam ; Treasurer, B. Phillips, esq. ; Hono- 
rary Secretaries, W. D. Oswald, esq. and 
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W. A. Guy, M.B.; Council, J. Bird, 
M.D. ; Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart.; Lord A. 
Churchill; J. T. Danson, esq.; Lord Vis- 
count Ebrington ; W. Farr, esq.; J. W. 
Gilbart, esq.; Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone; The Earl of Harrowby; J. Hey- 
wood, esq. ; T. Hodgkin, M.D.; J. Hume, 
esg.; C. Jellicoe, esg.; W.G. Lumley, 
esq.; Right Hon. H. Mackenzie; Horace 
Mann, esg.; W. Newmarch, esq.; Lord 
Overstone; the Lord Bishop of Oxford ; 
Right Hon. Sir J. S. Pakington, Bart. ; 
Sir G. Staunton, Bart.; Lieut.-Colonel 
W. H. Sykes; Sir J. Emerson Tennent ; 
T. Tooke, esq.; Lord Harry G. Vane; 
Lord Wodehouse; the Rev. E. Wyatt- 
Edgell. 

On the 8th March a large number of 
the leading members of the medical pro- 
fession assembled at the Albion Tavern, 
Aldersgate-street, to celebrate the 85th 
anniversary of Zhe Medical Society of 
London. The annual oration was delivered 
by Mr. H. Smith. The gold Fothergillian 
medal was presented to Mr. Richardson 
for his prize essay on the “ Diseases of 
the Foetus,’’ and the silver Fothergillian 
medal was awarded to Dr. Routh for 
great services rendered to the society 
during the time he acted as one of its 
secretaries. 

The Annual Report of the Printers’ 
Pension Society announces the founda- 
tion of two additional pensions—viz. the 
Franklin Pension and the Caxton Pension; 
the first derived from the sale of the ori- 
ginal press worked at by Benjamin Frank- 
lin in London; the second from the pre- 
sentation to the Society of the funds 
originally subscribed for the erection of a 
monument to Caxton. These pensions 
will not be large in amount, we fear; but 
the money is appropriately bestowed. The 
amount handed over from the Caxton Com- 
mittee, to become a light in the abode of 
some worthy servant of the art instead of 
being a lamp in Westminster, is about 
175i. Efforts are being made to increase 
this sum by the subscriptions of such as 
feel an interest in the prosperity of this 
excellent charity. The proceeds of the 
last anniversary dinner amounted to 400/. 
Sir Robert Peel, M.P. for Tamworth, has 
consented to preside at the next, which 
will take place at the London Tavern on 
the 6th of May. 

Mr. Richard Thornton, a well-known 
merchant in London, has recently erected 
and endowed, at a cost of 15,000/. some 
commodious schools for the parishes of 
Burton and Thornton, in Lonsdale, co. 
Westmerland, as a benefaction to the place 
of his nativity. 

Colonel W. B. Sykes, one of the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, was 
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elected Lord Rector of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, on the Ist of March, by three 
out of the four Nations, and a numerical 
majority of votes of 140 to 105. Colonel 
Sykes has commended himself to the 
favourable notice of the University by 
placing a portion of his East Indian 
patronage at the disposal of the senators. 

The vacancy of the Presidency 9 
Christ’s Hospital occasioned by the dea 
of Mr. Alderman Thompson, has been seized 
upon to give testimony to the present un- 

opularity of the Corporation of London. 
The office has for three centuries been 
held by the magnates of the City—the 
Hospital having been, originally, a City 
foundation,—in modern phrase a work- 
house for the pauper children of the me- 
tropolis. The President has been always 
an Alderman, and in several instances, 
including the last, the Alderman elected 
has been the Lord Mayor in office when a 
vacancy occurred. The opponents of the 
Corporation proposed the Duke of Cam- 
bridge: and he was elected by 216 votes, 
the Lord Mayor receiving only 87. His 
Royal Highness being in attendance, was 
immediately introduced and installed in 
the chair. 

A return has been made to the House of 
Commons on the state and progress of the 
Art-decoration of the new Palace of West- 
minster. The return gives a list of the 
several statues and paintings completed or 
in progress, with a statement of their 
destination and expense. The estimate of 
cost is as follows:—House of Lords, 
fresco paintings, 4,800/.; metal statues, 
4,680/. ; upper waiting-hall, fresco paint- 
ings, 3,5007. ; St. Stephen’s-hall, statues, 
8,600/.; the Prince’s chamber, statues, 
3,835/.; bas-reliefs, 750/.; portrait of 
Henry VII. 50/.; the Queen’s robing- 
room, 4,800/.; the Peers’ robing-room, 
9,0007.; the Peers’ corridor, 3,650/. ; the 
Commons’ corridor,3,650/.; sundry works, 
220/.; and adding 5,800/. expended in 
premiums in the Exhibitions of 1843 and 
1847, and for the purchase of two cartoons 
exhibited in 1845,—the total cost of what 
has been undertaken will amount to 
53,3351., of which the sum of 29,6607. has 
been already paid. The remainder will 
only be required by degrees, for a large 
proportion of the works are not com- 
pleted. The Peers’ robing-room, for in- 
stance, is not yet built; but a sum of not 
less than 9,000/. is devoted to the nine 
fresco paintings which are to be placed in 
this apartment, and which the artist, Mr. 
J. R. Herbert, was to have nine years 
from April, 1851, to complete. They are 
to be Scripture subjects, the illustrations 
to “ have reference to the idea of Justice 
on earth, and its developement in Law 
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and Judgment.’’ The subjects selected 
are—Moses bringing down the tables of 
the law to the Israelites, the fall of man, 
his condemnation to labour, the judgment 
of Solomon, the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba, the building of the Temple, the 
judgment of Daniel, Daniel in the lions’ 
den, the vision of Daniel. The eight 
paintings for the Peers’ corridor, which 
are not yet commenced, are to indicate 
the heroic virtues displayed on both sides 
during the Civil War; and the Commons’ 
corridor is to continue and complete the 
subject. The Commission have deter- 
mined that in the corridors or halls con- 
nected with the central hall, the chrono- 
logical order of subjects or of personages 
shall begin from that hall. The statues 
in St. Stephen’s Hall, when completed, 
will represent Selden, Hampden, Lord 
Falkland, Lord Clarendon, Lord Somers, 
Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Chatham, Lord 
Mansfield, Burke, Fox, Pitt, and Grattan. 
Those of Clarendon, Falkland, and Hamp- 
den are completed; the remainder, except- 
ing the four last-named, are commissioned. 
Mr. Dyce is the only artist employed who 
for a limited period receives a salary. He 
is at present engaged in painting ‘‘ The 
Legend of King Arthur,’’ and the agree- 
ment provides that he shall receive a 
salary of 800/, a-year for six years. 

The Crystal Palace Company are pro- 
ceeding with their great work with undi- 
minished enterprise. They have voted 
the raising of 250,000/. more money, 
making a million in all; they are letting 
their space fast at from 7s. 6d. to 608. 
a square foot; in one instance 500/. has 
been given for a plot of space 8 feet by 8 ; 
and seven Industrial Courts are to be 
erected under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Barry, Tite, Thomas, Stokes, 
Crace, Charpentier, and Semper, for the 
use of exhibitors. The art and natural 
history works are proceeding with great 
rapidity and beauty under the guidance of 
Messrs. Layard, Owen Jones, and Digby 
Wyatt, and Professors Owen, Forbes, 
Latham, and Sir Joseph Paxton. The 
idea of a monster organ is relinquished. 
The water-towers at each end of the build- 
ing have not been found adequate for 
working the fountains, but 20,0007. will 
soon set that right—not soon enough, 
however, to exhibit the jets d’eau at the 
end of May, when the building is posi- 
tively to be opened. Up to the present 
time the sum of 679,720/. has been ex- 
pended under the following heads: Pur- 
chase of land, 50,240/.; Purchase and re- 
moval of the materials of the original 
building, 95,000/.; Construction of the 
main building of the Crystal Palace, 
135,0502.; Tunnel, heating apparatus, 
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&e., 24,5367, ; Wings, water-towers, &c. 
34,0907. ; Hydraulic works, 93,6707. ; 
Park terraces, gardens, &c. 98,2141. ; New 
roads and approaches, &c. 4,350/. ; Plants, 
garden works, fountains, &c. inside the 
palace, 6,450/.; Natural history illustra- 
tions, 11,1762, ; Fine Art Courts,—Pom- 
peian, Alhambra, Assyrian, Greek, Ro- 
man, Egyptian, Medieval, Renaissance, 
Italian, and Byzantine, 52,5002. ; Collec- 
tion of Sculpture, 32,060/,; Sundry fit- 
tings throughout the building, 7,0002. ; 
General expenses, including engineering 
staff, superintendence, officers’ salaries, law 
and Parliamentary expenses, surveying, 
rent and taxes; and miscellaneous dis- 
bursements, 35,384/. 

The British Commissioners who went 
last year to New York to attend the 
American Industrial Exhibition, finding 
its opening postponed, determined to em- 
ploy the interval in separately visiting 
various parts of the United States in which 
raw materials were likely to be most 
abundant, mechanical skill most largely 
applied, manufacturing industry fairly 
established, and art and science most per- 
fectly developed. The reports on two of 
these tours have just been presented to 
Parliament—one made by Mr. George 
Wallis, who undertook the examination of 
most of the departments of manufacturing 
industry ; the other by Mr. Joseph Whit- 
worth, chiefly on machinery. Both re- 
ports contain a great mass of interesting 
information on the present condition of 
the United States. 

A proposal is in circulation to erect 
some sepulchral memorial near the grave 
of Archbishop Leighton. He lies buried 
at Horsted Keynes, in the county of 
Sussex, in which village, after his resigna- 
tion of the see of Glasgow in 1673-4, he 
resided until his death in 1684. During 
that period he constantly took part in the 
performance of the church services either 
at Horsted Keynes or one of the neigh- 
bouring parishes, and frequently visited 
the poor and sick. His body was deposited 
in a small aisle or chapel on the south- 
east side of the church, belonging to Ed- 
ward Lightmaker, esq. his brother-in-law. 
About seventy years ago that chapel having 
fallen into decay, was pulled down, and 
probably at that time the Archbishop’s 
gravestone was broken, and the fragments 
placed against the adjacent wall, where 
they remain. The several objects proposed 
are, 1. a simple and appropriate tomb ; 
2. new sittings in the church, particularly 
for the school children; and 3. some 
stained glass in the chancel window; the 
surplus, if any, to be devoted to the better 
endowment of the parish schools. Those 
who assisted in perpetuating the hallowed 
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memorials of Ken and of Hooker, and all 
who reverence the name of the truly evan- 
gelical Leighton, will hasten to contribute 
to this design, which has received the sanc- 
tion of the Bishop of Chichester. It is an 
occasion which will surely draw forth some 
testimony from the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. The London bankers are Messrs. 
Drummond, and Messrs. Hoare, in Fleet 
Street. 

Mr. W. Newton, of Chancery Lane, 
author of “ A Display of Heraldry,” 1846, 
8vo. has prepared for early publication a 
Map of London in the olden time, which 
promises to be of great archeological and 
topographical utility. It is in the form of 
a bird’s-eye view of London and its sub- 
urbs, and is compiled from John Roque’s 
survey made in the beginning of the last 
century, Ogilvy’s old map, the print by 
Radulphus Aggas, the representation of 
London by Hofnagle, published at Nu- 
remberg in 1572, and every other import- 
ant accessible authority. The map will 
be published entire, and in divisions to 
bind up with the text in folio. 

In connection with this subject we 
should notice that the fictitious character 
of certain views of the Fortifications of 
London at the time of the Civil War has 
been exposed by the Editor of ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries.’”” A set of twenty etchings 
was published last year, purporting to be 
taken from drawings made in 1643 by 
Capt. John Eyre of Oliver Cromwell’s 
own regiment. These and some other 
drawings ascribed to Hollar have come 
from the same manufactory. The genuine 
map of the Fortifications of London was 
engraved by Vertue in 1738, and copied 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 
1749. 

An Essex paper states that several 
London archeologists and collectors of 
antiquities have recently been deceived, 
in the purchase of silver coins bearing the 
resemblance of genuine British and early 
Saxon coins of Cunobeline and his epoch, 
and clever imitations of the late Roman 
denarii on one side, and Saxon on the 
other, which prove to be counterfeit pre- 
sentments of the same. The vendors re- 
present the coins to have been discovered 
at Colchester, but those sold are found to 
have been brought from Ipswich. 

There is at present submitted to public 
inspection in the Museum of Art at Marl- 
borough House a small but exceedingly 
curious collection of models in clay and 
wax, said to have been found in a house 
at Florerfce, and believed to be original 
studies by Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, 
Donatello, and other celebrated Italian 
sculptors. This collection, having been 
offered to the French Government and to 
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the trustees of the British Museum and 
National Gallery without finding a pur- 
chaser, is now exhibited, that it may un- 
dergo a careful examination by the best 
judges, and have its value ascertained. 
Whether its estimated money value (viz. 
3,000/.) be a fair market price we are not 
prepared to say; but there can be no 
question about the artistic merits of these 
interesting models. 

We are requested by Mr. Darling, the 
manager of the Clerical (or Metropolitan) 
Library, to contradict, as entirely without 
foundation, an injurious report that that 
establishment is in the market, and about 
to be sold. Mr. Darling is making con- 
stant progress with his excellent catalogue, 
or Cyclopedia Bibliographica, which has 
now proceeded to its X VII Ith Part, as far 
as the name of Surtees. 

The original of one of the most remark- 
able and characteristic Letters of Oliver 
Cromwell has been sold during the past 
month by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. 
It was written shortly after the battle of 
Worcester, in answer to an address of con- 
gratulation* which he had received from 
the colonists of Boston in New England, 
at the hand of their pastor Mr. John 
Cotton. It is given by Mr. Carlyle (vol. 
ii. p. 358), having been originally pub- 
lished in Harris’s collection of Letters, 
p- 518, in a partially modernised form. 
More faithfully copied, it reads as follows: 

‘* Worthye S*, and my Christian freind, 

‘*T received yours a few dayes sithence. 
It was welcome to me because signed by 
you, whome I love and honour in the 
Lord, but more to see some of the same 
grounds of our actiones stirringe in you 
that have in us, to quiet us to our worke, 
and supporte us therein; w* hath had great- 
est difficultye in our engagement in Scot- 
land, by reason wee have had to doe w** 
some whoe were (I verily thinke) Godly, 
but thorough weaknesse, and the subtiltye 
of Sathan, involved in interests against the 
Lord and his people. With what tender- 
nesse we have proceeded with such, and 
that in synceritye, our papers (which I 
suppose i have seen) will in part mani- 
fest, and I give you some comfortable 
assurance off. The Lord hath marvelously 
appeared even against them, and now 
againe, when all the power was devolved 
into the Scottish Kinge and the malignant 
partie, they invadeinge England, the Lord 
rayned upon them such snares as the en- 
closed will shew,t only the Narrative is 
short in this, that of their whole armie 





* This is also extant, in Hutchinson’s 
Collection, 1769, p. 236. 

+ Inclosed was a printed Narrative of 
the Battle of Worcester. 
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when the Narrative was framed not five of 
theire whole armie were returned. Surely, 
S, the Lord is greatly to be feared, as to 
be praised. Wee need y* prayers in this 
as much as ever. How shall wee behave 
our selves after such mercyes? What is 
the Lord a doeing? What prophesies are 
now fullfillinge? Whoe is a God like 
ours? To know his will, to doe his will, 
are both of Him. 

‘*T tooke this libertye from businesse 
to salute you thus in a word; truly I am 
readye to serve you and the rest of our 
brethren and the churche w‘* you. I am 
a poore weuke creature, and not worthye 
the name of a worme, yett accepted to 
serve [the Lord] and his people; indeed, 
[my dear] freind, between you [and mee,] 
you knowe not mee, [my weak] nesses, my 
inordinate passions, my [unskil]fullnesse 
and every way unfittnesse to my worke ; 

ett, yett, the Lord whoe will have mercye 
n whome Hee will, does as yousee. Pray 
for mee. Salute all Christian freindes, 
though unknowen. I rest, 

* Your affectionate freind to serve you, 

**O, CRoMWELL. 

** Octob® 24, 1651.” 

The letter was first dated on the 29th of 
September, but afterwards altered to the 
2d of October. The direction is,— 

For my esteemed friend 

Mr Cotton, Pastor 
to the Church att Boston 
in New England, 


theise. 
The seal is still attached, being a shield of 


six quarterings and the crest of Cromwell. 
Since the letter was first copied, it has lost a 
portion of the second leaf, containing the 
words which we have inclosed in brackets. 
After a vigorous competition, this highly 
interesting document was knocked down 
for 36/7. to Mr. H. Stevens, the American 
agent ; and will therefore again cross over 
to the New Englanders, to whom let all 
credit be given for a due appreciation of 
their most important literary monuments, 

At the same sale was also a curious do- 
cument, thus described in the catalogue :-— 
‘* Publication of the Peace between Eng- 
land and the United Netherlands,” a 
printed broadside, one page folio, August 
14 (24), 1667, signed on behalf of the 
States-General by the Duke of Ripperda, 
H. Beverninck, Hiiybert, Rongestall, Van 
Arckenborck ; and on behalf of the King 
of Great Britain by Denzil Lord Holles 
and Sir H. Coventry, with the seals of all 
the parties; an important original State 
document. The peace thus ingloriously 
concluded, after so lavish an expenditure 
on the war, may be regarded as the com- 
mencement of Charles’s difficulties. This 
lot sold for 3/.7s. A letter of Richard 
Cromwell, addressed to the Lords of the 
Council, April 28, 1657, relating to the 
business of the New Forest, was sold for 
4i. One signed by Queen Elizabeth, ad- 
dressed to Henri IV. Oct. 17, 1598, for 27, 
A memoriall for Anthony Hussey esquire, 
governer of the merchant adventurers, 
ore by Marye the Quene, 1556, for 
31. 78. 
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Terra LINDISFARNENSIS.—The Na- 
tural History of the Eastern Borders. 
By George Johnston, M.D. Edin. LL.D. 
@ Marischal College, Aberdeen; Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh, &e. Vol. I. The Botany. 8vo. 
pp. 336.—The earliest topographical works 
that were written in England were those 
which treated of local and natural features, 
to which Aubrey and Ashmole, Plot and 
Salmon, paid their chief attention ; and it 
was not until Sir William Dugdale had 
set a different example in his Warwick- 
shire that the staple material of topogra- 
phy came to be considered as consisting 
of family pedigree and the descent of 
feudal and territorial property. Now, 
though we are far from undervaluing the 
interest of gentilitial and biographical his- 
tory, which lends such material aids to the 
general history of the country and its 
people, we must admit that we find some- 


thing peculiarly refreshing in a book which 
treats of the country itself, its natural 
wonders both below and above the surface, 
the enduring beauties of its mountains and 
its streams, and the ever-varying charms 
of that vesture in which it is annually and 
perennially clothed by the untiring hand 
of Nature. Such a book is that which we 
have now before us: and though its spe- 
cific subject is ‘‘ The Botany”’ of the dis- 
trict to which it relates, it is sufficiently 
varied in its contents—sufficiently inter- 
spersed with anecdote, and folk-lore, and 
legend, and poetry, and biography, and 
local description, to be generally interest- 
ing to every intelligent reader. “ It is very 
true,’’ says the author, “that I have been 
a scholar for many years in the Book of 
Nature; and I have taught myself to take 
note of, and pleasure in, those works 
with which the Creator has crowded and 
adorned the paths I daily walk; and sure 
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I am that now I can see and appreciate a 
beauty and excellence where otherwise 
they would not have impressed me.” A 
scholar studying in such a spirit may con- 
fidently hope that he opens that great 
Book aright—and fitly may he learn, and 
fitly teach. Dr. Johnston apprises his 
readers that his own work is not exactly 
“a book of useful knowledge, in the sense 
that men interpret the uscful,’”’ but its aim 
is to lead to habits of correct observation, 
to the ready classification of minute facts, 
and to the studies that woo the spirit away 
from grossness, that keep the mind in life 
and action, and furnish it with varied and 
ever-germinating matter of thought and 
illustration,—“ at once adorning and re- 
lieving the toils and vexations of a busy 
life, and refining and exalting the enjoy- 
ments of a social one.”’ 

“The Eastern borders,” which form the 
field of the author’s observations, “ com- 
prehend the whole of Berwickshire, the 
Liberties of Berwick, North Durham, and 
the immediately adjacent parts of Nor- 
thumberland and Roxburghshire. To- 
gether they form a district of a nearly 
circular figure, about forty miles in dia- 
meter, and bounded by a tolerably distinct 
outline, which the eye can trace out from 
any commanding height within its area. 
It consists of a succession of elevated ridges 
and intermediate valleys, running almost 
parallel to each other, with hills occasion- 
ally rising from the plain itself. While 
the surface is in general under cultivation, 
and full of productive virtue, there are 
many tracts of heath and of ‘ morishe evill 
ground of litle valore,’—so many and so 
dispersed, that scarcely any farm can be 
said to be without its parcel of waste land. 
Extensive muirs, too, occupy portions of 
the very centre, while the elevated bound- 
ary is clothed with heath, or with a green 
sward intermingled with heath, and having 
oases of ranker growth to freshen the 
prospect. The Tweed and its tributaries, 
glancing at rare intervals on the eye, 
meander through the basin, opening up 
valleys of various breadths and of great 
beauty; while haughs and deans and glens, 
each threaded by its own burn or rivulet, 
are found everywhere, affording an endless 
series of haunts to the naturalist who may 
love to court their intricate and receding 
secrets. The district, as a whole, is as 
fair a one, to my partial eye, as ever glad- 
dened the heart of man.’’ 

It is roughly estimated as containing a 
thousand square miles, or about 700,000 
acres. There are many eminences which 
command magnificent views, some of the 
finest of which are Langton Edge, Soutra 
Hill, Hume and Berwick Castles, and 
Halidon. Dr. Johnston proceeds to de- 

Gent. Mag, Vou. XLI. 
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scribe the soils, the waters, and the cli- 
mate, into which our space will not permit 
us to follow him: but we must give a few 
short extracts, in order to show the delight- 
ful manner in which he treats the smaller 
topics of his discourse. The localities of 
one species of violet are thus picturesquely 
sketched: ‘‘ Viota Lurea. This violet is 
found on the entire range of the Cheviots 
and of the Lammermuirs, wherever the 
sward is free of rank herbage and heather; 
and hence it is found especially on the 
green tops of the hills that are occupied 
with the remains of the camps of the 
ancient British people. It grows on the 
steep banks above Fast Castle, and on 
those of Coldingham lough. It occupies 
the British camp at Ernesheugh ; and sur- 
vives those that were on Ewieside, Buncle- 
edge, and Preston-cleugh. It grows in the 
trenches of an old encampment at War- 
lawbank, above Auchincraw or Alden- 
crawe (always pronounced Eddincraw); 
and amid the traces of the Covenanters’ 
encampment on Dunse-law. It is on the 
Eildon-hills; on Sterrock above Kirk 
Yetholm; and on every cairn-crowned 
summit amidst the Cheviots. It might 
aptly emblazon the arms of the British 
antiquary.”’ 

Cranberries are found in some boggy 
spots in the district, but are gradually 
becoming rare from the encroachments of 
the farmer. The author remembers the 
time when a small quantity of native cran- 
berries was anoually sold in Berwick; 
but the practice is obsolete, and the fact 
might soon have been disputed, had it not 
been placed upon record. There was once 
a ‘cranberry boag where the grounds of 
Tweedmouth, Ord, and Scremerston doe 
meet,” of such extent and vulgar noto- 
riety as to have been made a landmark ; 
but, were other boundary unknown, it 
might now require a nice and judicial in- 
quiry to determine the exact position of it. 

Here is another happy botanical illus- 
tration of history: ‘‘The Rev. James 
Raine, in his History of North Durham, 
p- 55, notices, from Bede, that the wooden 
church of Lindisfarne, rebuilt by Finan 
in the Scotish fashion, was thatched with 
reeds, ‘in all probability the wiry Bent 
(Arundo arenaria) which grows in such 
abundance on the island.’ The cabin in 
the Fern islands, to which St. Cuthbert 
retired, would much resemble those huts 
of divots or sods and stone which are still 
built by shepherds in our muirlands as a 
shelter in bad weather; and the Saint, it 
is no improbable conjecture, may have got 
his lesson in the art when he was a shep- 
herd boy on the banks of the Leader. The 
rude hut, built, Bede expressly tells us, of 
stones and turf, = . rudely t _ 
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*culmina de lignis informibus et foeno 
superposuit.’ The foenum, we will assume, 
was the Bent. Raine informs us, p. 161, 
that in Holy Island, ‘a sandy soil, whereon 
grows a sort of grass called Bents, is com- 
mon among the freemen, who have each a 
right to depasture a certain number of 
cattle thereon, and to cut Bents for cover- 
ing their houses.’. In the Account Rolls 
there are other notices respecting this 
grass. ‘1344-5. Brushwood, fewel, and 
bent bought, 43s. 4d.’ (Mr. Raine infers 
that this entry proves the bent to have 
served for fuel—an inference which does 
seem naturally to follow.) In the same 
year another entry is, ‘ Bent for the hall 
and chambre in summer and autumn, 10d.’ 
1346-7. ‘ Bent for strewing -the hall and 
chambre in summer, 53d.’ These were the 
customs of a ‘ good olden time,’ of which 
it is pleasant pastime to read,—with a 
sense, I trust, of thankfulness that we 
were not born then or therein.”’ 

We must add still one more short ex- 
tract as a specimen of the pleasant manner 
in which the author connects folk-lore 
anecdotes and rural usages with the main 
topics of his disquisitions. The Plantago 
lanceolata, or Rib-grass, bears the popular 
* mame of Kemps, derived from a sportive 
warfare, which is thus described: “It is 
customary with children to challenge each 
other to try the Kemps. A kemp consists 
of the stalk and a head or spike. Of these 
an equal number is skilfully selected by 
the opposed parties : then one is held out 
to be struck at with one from the oppo- 
nent’s parcel, which is thrown aside if 
decapitated, but if not, is used to give a 
stroke in return. Thus, with alternate 
strokes given and received, the boys pro- 
ceed until all the kemps but one are 
beheaded, and he who has the entire kemp 
in possession considers himself the victor. 
Kemp is synonymous with hero or cham- 
pion. But the practice has also given to 
the plant the name of Fightee-Cocks 
amongst the children in Berwick and its 
vicinity; and in Durham Cock-fighters.’’ 

Altogether, we regard this as a charm- 
ing book. We could go on dipping into 
it for ever, and continually, as in the fields 
of which it treats, plucking some fresh 
blossom which we should like to present 
to our readers. But we must now forbear : 
after stating that in the latter part of the 
volume the Fossil Flora of the Mountain 
Limestone, in connection with the Natural 
History of Coal, is described in a very inte- 
resting way by Mr. George Tate, F.G.S. 
the President of the Naturalists’ Club at 
Berwick, and that whilst “The Botany of 
the Eastern Borders’’ is complete in the 
present volume (with a title-page pur- 
posely printed for it), the other portions 
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of their Natural History are reserved for 
future publication. 





Journal of a Residence in the Danubian 
Principalities in the Autumn and Winter 
of 1853. By Patrick O’Brien. (R. Bent- 
ley.) —This brief and seasonable little 
volume deserves commendation for the 
clearness with which it points out the pe- 
culiarities of the present position of the 
Danubian provinces, and the fresh warn- 
ings it gives as to the faithlessness and 
perfidy of Russia. Mr. O’Brien left Con- 
stantinople last September, for the mouth 
of the Danube, in an Austrian steamer. 
They anchored first at Varna. Nothing, 
he says, could look better or more warlike 
than the Sultan’s fleet, stretching from 
the Bay of Buyukdere to the entrance of 
the Black Sea. Strong batteries were 
erected at intervals, and at Varna about 
10,000 soldiers were encamped; but it 
appeared to him that there was a want of 
promptitude in the management of the guns. 

A few hours brought Mr. O’Brien’s 
steamer from Varna to within a mile of 
the mouth of the Danube; and here he 
comes into full view of the natural diffi- 
culties which obstruct commerce in this 
quarter, difficulties which Russia is bound 
by treaty to do her best in Jessening, but 
which, on the contrary, she seems studi- 
ously to have neglected. 

‘« The expanse of muddy water before 
us (says Mr. O’Brien) was strewed with 
wrecks. There was something fearfully 
desolate in the scene. Where the water 
was shallow, the dark hulls of vessels were 
peering above the yellow tide, like half- 
covered corpses; and in other places the 
masts alone of the sunken vessels were 
seen rising up from the water like the 
outstretched arms of a drowning man. 
Stranded on the shore, was the large hull 
of a Dutch-built vessel, rotting in the sun, 
and close to us were some men in boats, 
trying to fish up the cargo of a vessel 
which had gone down the day before. 
Within the bar was another steamer wait- 
ing to convey us up the Danube. We 
crossed to it in a barge; with sails set, for 
the wind was fair; she was, moreover, 
pulled by six men, and towed by another 
six-oared boat, with sails also set. In about 
an hour we reached the steamer waiting 
for us in the Danube, and landed for the 
purpose of looking at the town of Sulina.” 

his is a wretched Russian town, reek- 
ing with fevers in summer; almost unin- 
habitable from cold in winter; “ and 
(says Mr. O’Brien) I counted more than 
two hundred vessels of different sizes at 
anchor. Some had been there for three 
months, unable to get over the bar.”’ 

Now, according to the treaty of Vienna, 
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the great rivers of Europe were to be open 
to the ships of all nations; but it is evi- 
dent that, either from apathy or design, the 
Danube will be very shortly closed alto- 
gether. The channels at Sulina, St. 
George, and Kilia, are all in the hands of 
Russia. On condition of her keeping 
open the channel of Sulina, Austria con- 
sented that each of her vessels should pay 
a toll to Russia of two dollars. How has 
Russia performed her part of the contract ? 
Nothing would be easier, by means of a 
properly managed dredging vessel, Mr. 
O’Brien thinks, than to keep this channel 
open. But the single vessel professedly 
employed by Russia for this purpose was 
lying idle at the mouth of the river, and, 
judging from its filthy and neglected ap- 
pearance, must have been long disused. 
The richness of the Wallachian provinces 
is shown by the enormous quantity of 
grain, overflowing the storehouses of 
Ibraila, and lying in large mounds in the 
streets, for want of house-room. The 
various other and abundant products of 
the soil, which only the difficulty of trans- 
port prevents from making their way to 
all parts of the world, sufficiently show 
how much Russia has done and can do to 
obstruct trade, by her faithlessness to her 
engagements. 

Mr. O’Brien’s account of Bucharest 
will be read with interest. Its first ap- 
pearance is striking; its three hundred 
churches, each of which has two or more 
spires, rising up gracefully to the sky. 
The reader may be surprised to hear 
that it covers nearly as much ground as 
Paris, but then it must be added thata 
third of this space is taken up by gardens 
so that the bright green foliage of trees 
breaks the uniformity of building and in- 
creases the beautiful effect. Neither was 
the traveller greatly disappointed on nearer 
acquaintance. After a long faubourg of 
gardens and one-storied houses, he reached 
a street, broad and well built, containing 
some fine erections. This is the quarter 
where the Spanish Jews have their private 
residences. Further on are good streets, 
with handsome shops on either side, full 
of bustle. There are handsome hotels, 
and living, except in house rent, appears 
to be moderate. The Opera House is as 
handsome and commodious a theatre as is 
to be found in any city of Europe, capable 
of accommodating from seven to eight 
hundred people, and very luxuriously fitted 
up, with, at the time Mr. O’Brien visited 
it (last October), a respectably good Italian 
company, There is a public promenade, 
and also a public garden, laid out in 
English style, and exceedingly pretty, 
with bright flowers, fine trees, numerous 


fountains, and a small lake. 
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Of all this Russia seemed to be the then 
supreme arbjter; and this, Mr. O’Brien 
thinks, tells against the propriety of its 
distinctive name, which literally signifies 
“ city of pleasure.” A magnificent Russian 
army of 18,000 men occupied the neigh- 
bourhood under Prince Gortschakoff, and 
went through its movements in a review 
with admirable precision, appearing also to 
be well officered. It is melancholy to think 
that, whatever be theevent of a war, whether 
Turk or Russian carry the day, these pro- 
vinces must be the great sufferers. For 
still will foreign troops feed on the rich pro- 
ducts and live at the expense of the people. 
Russia affects to treat the inhabitants as 
vassals of the Turk, while the Turk hates 
them as Giaours. Thus are the poor 
Moldo-Wallachians beaten from pillar to 
post without the power of redress. A 
more docile, hard-working, honest people, 
according to the present journalist, can 
hardly be found. Such things as drunken 
riots are unknown, and theft is rare. 
Among the upper classes there are many 
well-educated and gifted men, who, for 
want of a suitable public career in their 
own land, are depressed there, or are vo- 
luntary exiles elsewhere. Russian com- 
missaries fix the price of provisions, which 
during last summer were much under- 
charged. There is not a treaty formed 
for the benefit of these provinces which 
Russia has not violated. She has gained 
the bitter hatred of the people; and could 
we but contemplate, as the result of the 
contest now waging in the Wallachian 
provinces, the establishment of a govern- 
ment independent alike of Muscovite and 
Mahometan, it would be a cheering issue 
of a war. Here are two principalities, 
capable of supporting twenty millions of 
souls. Suppose a ruler chosen for them 
among the royal families of Germany, and 
a regular dynasty formed: then an end 
might be put to the wretched plots among 
the Boyards and the deputies of Russia 
which keep the country always turbulent 
and depressed. No region in Europe pos- 
sesses more of the elements of prosperity, 
and none has been more wretchedly mis- 
governed. 

Mr. O’Brien, who has resided much in 
Greece, speaks with praise of its govern- 
ment, and believes every calumny may 
be traced to Russia. King Otho, be it 
said, has violated no promises, and, with 
the exception of his brother Maximilian 
of Bavaria, is really the only sovereign of 
the Continent who has adhered to his 
oaths from the year 1848 till now. 

The Journal of Mr. O’Brien seems to 
us honestly and simply written, and it will 
be, we think, extensively read. 
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The Roman States from 1815 to 1850. 
Vol. IV. By Luigi Carlo Farini. Trans- 
lated, under the superintendence of the 
Honble. W. E. Gladstone, by a Lady.— 
Lorenzo Benoni; or, Passages in the Life 
of an Italian. Second Editivn. (Consta- 
ble.) —Castellamonte : an Italian Biogra- 
phy of 1831. 2vols. (Westerton.)—Frag- 
ments Litteraires: Art. Santa Rosa. By 
Victor Cousin.—The concluding volume 
of M. Farini’s work is translated with 
especial care. It treats, of course, of 
matters of very lively interest. The siege 
of Rome, its antecedents and consequences, 
—the whole being wound up by a sum- 
mary view of the present position of the 
different states of Italy, and the author’s 
opinion thereupon, in a long and well- 
written letter to Mr. Gladstone. There is, 
however, a general tone of contempt, and 
some vituperation of the Mazzini party, of 
the ground for which we are not entirely 
convinced, since all are allowed to have 
their theories, and style is a matter to be 
largely allowed for. Especially we may 
say this, since it really does not appear 
that M. Farini thinks any better of the 
position of Italy than Mazzini himself. 

The difficulties of that position, as 
stated in the letter to which we refer, 
seem no nearer being met by the most 
moderate, than by the most stringent, 
measures which can be proposed. The 
Republican idea, it is well known, has 
been adopted by many Italians, who are 
by no means Republicans from conviction 
—by many who would willingly and gladly 
accept of good government under a repre- 
sentative monarchy, but for the practical 
impossibility of meeting with a head. In- 
dependence of foreign rulers being the 
point to which the wishes of all turn, it is 
scarcely fair to brand with distinctive ob- 
loquy those who, unable to see their way 
to it through the monarchical principle, 
and deeply distrustful of the petty princes, 
come to the resolution of confiding only 
in a general federal government. 

It isnot, however, possible in the limits 
allowed here to discuss so complex a sub- 
ject. The facts of M. Farini’s work are 
all we can touch on. 

First among these, it must, one is 
grieved to see, be stated, that, though 
three and a half years have now passed 
since the siege, the Government of Rome 
itself has not become more tender, merci- 
ful, ard just, but quite the reverse. The 
Pope, so far from softening, has become 
harsh and revengeful. Numerous are the 
instances of petty tyranny recorded by M. 
Farini. New and inquisitorial laws have 
been framed, newly-constituted crimes 
have been severely punished, while flog- 
ging and proscription, and twenty years of 
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the galleys for small offences, are in the 
ordinary course of what is called “ jus- 
tice.’’ 

Meanwhile (says M. Farini) the people 
are not protected from real criminals. 
Never were the brigands known to be so 
daring. In spite of all the foreign troops 
in the papal states, these things are going 
on daily; the brigands stop, strip, and 
murder travellers, and plunder the small 
towns and villages, undeterred by all that 
the soldiers can do to keep"them down. 

The taxes in these papal states are enor- 
mous, the finances and commerce at the 
lowest ebb, while smuggling is perpetually 
practised. There is neither public nor pri- 
vate security. The country seems abso- 
lutely without moral guidance—without 
liberty to do well, or protection from evil+ 
doers. Factions are raging, acts of private 
vengeance are numerous. So much for the 
city and state in which his Holiness has his 
abode, and which he professes to govern! 

With regard to the other Italian states, 
things are scarcely better. M. Farini ob- 
serves that his correspondent is well aware 
what Naples was in 1850. Is its condition 
amended ? He answers, “ No.’’ 

In Tuscany, capital punishment is pro- 
claimed. Leopold destroys all the better 
institutions he has framed. Every one 
knows how he visits liberty of conscience. 

In Lombardy and Venice, Austria holds 
sway, ruling by the sharp argument of the 
sword. Parma and Modena are much 
under Austrian influence also. 

Piedmont is the blessed exception: she 
preserves free institutions: public works 
proceed, and commerce and manufac- 
tures flourish. Yet is Piedmont watched 
jealously by all her neighbours. A liberal 
state, surrounded by arbitrary rulers, can 
scarcely be looked upon with favour; and 
she is also by no means regarded with 
complacence by the ecclesiastical powers. 

It is not M. Farini’s opinion that the Pope 
should be divested of all temporal power. 
He would have him a prince,—but a prince 
with very circumscribed territory. His 
Government, he maintains, ought to be, 
just as much as that of any other prince, 
composed of laymen ; no irresponsible ec- 
clesiastic should have power either to defy 
the law or to execute it, but the Pope, 
being the “ Prince of Peace,’’ ought to 
govern his people in that way in which 
the subjects of a just ruler are governed. 
It is not because the Pope has tem- 
poral power that imprecations are uttered 
against him, but because there is no re- 
cognition of the separate functions of the 
priest and of the ruler. The great, the 
astounding difficulty, however, is how to 
bring about so vast a change. ‘‘ Can the 
Pope,” asks Mariotti, “to say nothing of 
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himself and his cardinals, do away with his 
four archbishops and ninety-eight bishops ? 
Can he reduce the prodigious number of 
his priests, which are as one twenty-eighth 
of the population? Can he uncowl his 
monks, two thousand and twenty-five of 
whom swarm in the streets of Rome alone? 
Neither can he permit the people to pub- 
lish a line of inquiry or rebuke of eccle- 
siastical vices.’’ 

Considerations like these, of the magni- 
tude of the evils.attendant on Italian mis- 
government, are scarcely susceptible of 
exaggeration. The more we read about 
them the less are we surprised at the 
‘* treasons, stratagems, and spoils’’ by 
which such evils, apparently so irremedia- 
ble by fair and open means, have been 
met. Nor, surely, are we candid in the 
supposition that those who have resorted 
to such secret agency do so because it is 
in harmony with their characters and 
tastes. ‘‘ Secret societies ’’ (was that vir- 


tuous and honourable man, Santa Rosa, 
often heard to say) “are the plague and 
curse of Italy! but how are the people to 
dispense with them, when there is no pub- 
licity, no legalized means of expressing 
our opinions with impunity ?”? Who could 
more deeply deplore, nay, even with a 


secret shame, the having been drawn at 
last into the net which he had so long 
tried to avoid? So, also, is it with the 
author of Lorenzo Benoni, written, we 
are assured, by one of the Brothers 
Ruffini, men who have left a most affec- 
tionate and enduring recollection of them- 
selves in the cities of their exile. 

“Verily, I assure you,”’ says he, ‘‘ the 
path of a conspirator is not strewn with 
roses. I know of no existence which re- 
quires such continual self-abnegation and 
endurance. . .. He ceases to belong to 
himself—he becomes the toy of any one 
he may chance to meet—he must go out 
when he would rather stay at home, and 
stay at home when he would rather go out 
—he has to talk when he would be silent, 
and hold vigils when longing to be in bed. 
Verily, I say, it is a miserable life. It has, 
it is true, its compensations, few, but sweet; 
the occasional intercourse with lofty minds 
and devoted souls; the glimpse of the silver 
lining of the dark cloud, and the conviction 
that all this wear and tear is smoothing the 
way, inch by inch, towards a noble and 
holy end.’’—Lorenzo Benoni, p. 245. 

Again, “Seen from a distance, and 
viewed as a whole, nothing more striking 
and full of poetry than the mighty com- 
pendium of so many wills and forces 
moved by one spring, and working its 
way in the dark, through difficulty and 
danger of every description, towards the 
noblest and most legitimate of conquests, 
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that of liberty and independence! But if 
from the contemplation of this whole you 
descend to observe the details, farewell 
poetry, and hail to very common-place 
prose! How much egotism, how much 
littleness, clogs the springs of this multi- 
farious machinery.’’—244. 

The book from which we quote is beauti- 
fully written, and has strong inward marks 
of truthfulness, though in the incidents 
there may be a mixture of fiction. The 
picture of the life of the young Genoese at 
college, of the various officials,—the well- 
drawn characters of the author’s father, 
mother, and uncles,—the enthusiastic por- 
trait of Fantasio,*(about whose identity 
there can be no doubt,) and of Cesar, Alfred, 
and the Prince, all fill up the canvass bravely, 
yet there is no crowding. If the materials 
are mostly gleaned from real life, yet does 
the author hold the pen of a masterly 
novelist. How amusing, if it were not so 
mournful an anticipation of graver plays at 
government, is the account of the school- 
boy “ constitution,’ with its eighteen ar- 
ticles! | And how naturally the idea of a 
republic seems to have sprung out of the 
absurdity of a public education, which 
though instituted by a despotic govern- 
ment (as that of Piedmont was at this pe- 
riod) was entirely republican ! 

“ Our indignation against tyrants and 
our enthusiasm even for their assassins, 
seemed to be purposely excited. The sub- 
jects given us for themes in the classes 
were ever in this range of ideas. Some- 
times we were to hurl the thunder of our 
Latin eloquence upon Cesar about to pass 
the Rubicon.. At others, Brutus, both 
elder and younger, Mutius Sczevola, Cato, 
etc. were to be deified in poetry.’”’—p. 60. 

In imitation, we suppose, of this very 
interesting and successful work, another 
Italian has given us a story called Cas- 
tellamonte, cast in the same mould; the 
hero here, too, giving the period of his 
school-life. This life, however, is at Parma, 
not at Genoa, and the time is later, namely 
in 183]. It is not without merit ; the 
first volume in particular is lively and 
clever; but the author is far below his 
predecessor in the power of toning down 
his pictures. Throughout the whole of 
Lorenzo Benoni, indeed, the sweetness of 
an amiable character preponderates. There 
is no bragging, no boasting or vain-glory ; 
no swaggering over patriotism and liberty. 
You feel they are swelling at his heart, but 
they do not make him brutal towards even 
his country’s worst foes. No work written 
by an exile was ever less personally bitter : 
and therefore has it done more for Italian 
sufferers perhaps than any other, except 
Silvio Pellico. As for M. Cousin’s tri- 
bute to the memory of the Count de Santa 
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Rosa, it is one of the most moving pic- 
tures of a friendship born in adversity we 
ever read. It only confirms whatever the 
public has heard of that noble, scrupulous, 
refined, and intensely honourable spirit, 
which wanted nothing but the power of a 
longer and more patient endurance of its 
inevitable lot, and which seems to have 
anticipated the stroke of death by seeking 
it in an obscure skirmish, from whence no 
record of its fate has ever transpired. 


The Wiltshire Archeological and Natu- 
ral History Magazine, published under 
the direction of the Society formed in 
that county. A.D. 1853. No. I. 8vo.— 
Except as a record of the formation and 
constitution of the Wiltshire Society, we 
do not find the contents of this First 
Number very substantial. The rules of 
the Society and its list of members are 
followed by a report of the inaugural 
meeting (of which we gave a full account 
in our Magazine for November last), in- 
cluding the excellent addresses of Mr. 
Poulet Scrope, the Rev. J. E. Jackson, 
and Mr. Britton, and a paper on the 
Ornithology of the County, by the Rev. 
A. C. Smith. Next follows a series of 
Queries, relating to the archeology, to- 
pography, and natural history of Wiltshire. 
Some collections on certain ancient Wilt- 
shire Customs, made by Mr. F. A. Car- 
rington, velate to—1. The Cucking Stool, 
illustrated by representations of one at 
Wotton Basset in 1668, and another at 
Worthing (we presume in Sussex); 2. 
Mummers; 3. Harvest Home; 4. The 
Wooset (a popular punishment for conjugal 
infidelity) ; and 5. Dog-rappers, which were 
weapons for driving dogs out of churches. 
This paper is, on the whole, rather diffuse 
and amusing, than complete: it travels 
far out of the county, without gathering 
what has been elsewhere published on the 
same subjects. Next succeed some ez- 
tracts from a Book of Church Goods in 
Wiltshire in 1553 ; but of such a document 
as this, a County Society should give the 
whole, either in full or in abstract. Lastly 
comes a short paper entitled ‘‘ A few words 
to Wiltshire Entomologists ’’ by the Rev. 
W. C. Lukis. On the whole, this pro- 
duction wears the appearance rather of 
talk than performance. The object of 
contributors should be, not so much to 
afford passing amusement, as to complete 
any subjects they undertake, and to exhaust 
them to their power. Let them emulate, 
also, the zeal and industry of the Sussex 
Society in digging into the public records. 
We fear the title ‘‘ magazine ’’—as gene- 
rally accepted in these degenerate days— 
rather harmonises with the idea of play 
than earnest. However that may be, we 
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shall hope to find some more efficient 
contribution to Wiltshire history in the 
next issue of the Society’s Transactions : 
in which case we would suggest that a 
higher price than eighteen pence might be 
allowable, particularly as members of the 
Society will receive its publications gra- 
tuitously. An excessively low price is 
likely to lead to the production of a work 
of inferior quality. 


History of the Origin of Representative 
Government in Europe. By M. Guizot. 
Translated by A. R. Scoble. Post 8vo. 
pp. xx. 538. (Bohn’s Standard Library). 
—Strictly speaking this is not a history, 
but a course of lectures on the history of 
representative government. They were 
principally delivered in 1820-22, and in 
their present form contain the author’s 
revisions. They relate to England, France, 
and Spain, but the English portion vir- 
tually ends with Henry VII., a few lines 
only being devoted to the remainder of 
the subject. Thus it is the antiquarian 
history of parliaments that is chiefly treated 
of, and for the subsequent period the 
reader must have recourse to Townsend, 
and similar writers. The translator of 
Michelet’s Modern History has said of 
another work of M. Guizot’s (the History 
of Civilisation) that it is ‘ philosophy 
without fact.” The present volume is 
not equally liable to that objection, but 
history delivered in the form of lectures 
cannot entirely escape it. Many readers, 
however, will be anxious to learn what an 
eminent statesman and senator has said 
on the subject of parliaments. Nor is it 
too much to say, that every person who 
prides himself on the exercise of the 
suffrage should know something of its 
history, which he will here find described 
by an able hand. There is a smaller French 
work on the subject, which has never been 
translated to our knowledge, entitled 
“ Etudes Historiques et Politiques sur les 
Assemblées Représentatives,” by M. Bodin 
the younger, Paris, 1823, 12mo.* Previous 
to publication it was read at the Athenée 
Royal. The English portion of the work 
ends with Leicester’s Parliament, and the 
French one with Philip de Valois. A con- 
tinuation was intimated, but whether it 
appeared we are unable to say. 


Geological Excursions round the Isle of 
Wight. By G. A. Mantell, LL.D. &c. 
3rd Edition.—There are few more interest- 
ing and instructive localities for the geo- 
logical student than the Isle of Wight. 
It presents a complete series of the chalk 


* It was briefly noticed in Gent. Mag. 
Jan, 1825, p. 53. 
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formations of the south of England, with 
the underlying and overlying wealden and 
eviene beds, exposed under the greatest 
variety of circumstances, and affords, in 
the romantic sea and land cliffs which con- 
stitute the chief feature of the picturesque 
beauty of the island, an endless variety of 
sections in which their structure may be 
readily examined. From these also may 
be obtained an abundant supply of fossil 
remains in excellent preservation. The 
beauty of its scenery, its ready accessibility 
from the metropolis, and the agreeableness 
of the climate, render the Isle of Wight a 
favourite resort. Dr. Mantell’s “ Excur- 
sions ” will be found a pleasant and in- 
structive hand-book for visitors. We ob- 
serve that it is in its third edition, and is 
published as one of Mr. Bohn’s well-known 
and excellent series of popular scientific 
works. We may hope, therefore, that the 
neglect of the geology of the island la- 
mented by the author in the preface to the 
first edition has ceased, and is being re- 
placed by an interest which will tend 
equally to the advancement of science and 
the gratification and instruction of the 
visitors themselves. 


Novels and Tales by Géthe. Trans- 
lated chiefly by R. D. Boylan, Esq. 
(Bohn’s series.) —The first of these trans- 
lations, “‘ Elective Affinities,” is announced 
in the preface as being contributed by “a 
gentleman well-known in the literary world, 
who does not wish his name to appear.”’ 
As a translation, it may rank among the 
chef-d’ceuvres of our time. As to the de- 
sirableness of making the great German 
more familiarly known to English every- 
day readers, through the translation of 
such a work, we care little to discuss it. 
It will do no harm, we believe, and it is 
every way better that a man should not be 
a myth, but a plain reality, when he has 
left abundant materials for showing him- 
self as he was or is. The construction of 
the story, its utter absurdity and ridicu- 
lous moral or immoral puzzles, render it 
unlikely to seduce any one from the plain 
paths of duty and of ordinary good-sense. 
It is not Géthe, not any one in short of 
the German novel writers we know, how- 
ever wrong we may think them, that will 
do any harm in England. It is the 
Eugéne Sues, the Georges Sands, that 
breathe a poisoned breath over our moral 
atmosphere, and that not because of their 
indelicacies, but because of their deliberate 
and powerful attacks upon all social insti- 
tutions; because they heartlessly knock 
aside the crutch upon which the cripple 
leans, without doing any thing which can 
enable him to go without it. 
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Lyra Australis ; or, Attempts to Sing 
in a Strange Land. By Caroline W. 
Leakey.—Australia is in many respects 
an exceedingly queer place. Salt-water 
fish inhabit its rivers; some of its best 
looking fruit is made of wood, having at 
least its hardness, and the cherries there 
grow with their stones not on the in but 
on the out-side. It is the last place in 
the world where we should have yet ex- 
pected to have fallen in with a poet or 
poetess. A sterile place, first sown broad- 
cast with felons and afterwards occupied 
by struggling men essaying to become 
rich, and having no other object in the 
world, is but an unpromising locality for 
the minstrel. But the truth appears to 
be that these generalities will no longer 
apply to the wide continent at the anti- 
podes. Woman, thé great civilizer, has 
established a home there, and the sisters 
of song are not mute amid sounds of daily 
care and strife, success and failure. The 
echoes of the Australian harp have reached 
England, at last, and they tend to prove 
that a well-qualified bird can sing at all 
times and in all places, now in the sun 
and anon in the shade. In the pretty 
volume before us we have mournful mea- 
sures illustrative of the shadows of Death, 
more cheerful strains brightening with 
hope, metrical tales which easily win the 
ear, and miscellaneous poems wherein 
mirth alternates with sadness. We add 
one sample from the lady’s measure, add 
ing that it rather suits our space than 
does justice to her merits. ° 

A Calm at Sea. 
And we upon the boundless lake alone ! 
The still air girt as with a sapphire zone ; 
Above a field of ardentness—the hue 
The sailor loves to call his own, true blue ; 
The sea, entranc’d as ’twere by some pure thought, 
In silent gazing up, from heaven had caught 
A deeper dye of loveliness and grace, 
A thousand quiet smiles upon its face ; 
Until almost wearied we 
Of the sweet monotony, 
Did wish some spirit would arouse 
The slumbrous ocean from repose, 
So calm, so like the hush of mighty Death, 
When he hath stayed the last faint struggling 
breath, 
And left, where erst was warm vitality, 
A cold but beautiful mortality. 

The Band of Hope Review, and Child- 
ren’s Friend, 1853.—The second year of 
a monthly paper, (its price one half- 
penny,) designed ‘‘ to train up the young 
in Temperance and Peace principles,—in 
obedience to parents,—the observance of 
the Sabbath,—the practice of kindness to 
animals,—and, above all, a love for the 
Sacred Scriptures.’’ These are excellent 
objects ; and they are urged in a great 
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variety of shapes, illustrated by numerous 
cuts, the greater part of which are cleverly 
designed by Mr. H. Anelay. 


The Field and the Fold. By the Rev. E. 
Sidney, A.M. 18mo. pp. 192. (Monthly 
Volume, No. 98.)—This is “ A popular 
Exposition of the Science of Agriculture.” 
The author, who is well known as the 
biographer of his relatives, the Hills, has 
published a volume in this series entitled, 
“ Blights of the Wheat.’’ Copious as is 
the practical information contained in this 
little book, it is rendered still more inte- 


resting by the introduction of historical 
and literary matter. Even to non-agri- 
culturists it will have its use, for a perusal 
of it will save them from the embarrass- 
ment of appearing ignorant when such sub- 
jects are discussed. A person who limits 
his library to what he has regular occasion 
for, will often find himself at a loss when 
he is suddenly drawn beyond his ordinary 
track. A sentence in the ‘‘ Contents’’ 
of chap. iii. “ Extent of knowledge need- 
ful,’’ comes so appropriately to hand, that 
we may commend it to the reader as an 
axiom of the highest importance. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 23. Lord Viscount Mahon, Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Thomas Battam, artist, of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Mr. John Timbs, editor of 
the Illustrated London News, and Mr. 
Robert Cradock Nichols, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

Joseph Mayer, esq. F.S.A. of Liver- 
pool, exhibited about sixty examples of 
personal ornaments, forming a portion of 
the much-talked of Faussett Collection of 
Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, of which he has 
just become the proprietor. Among 
these was the very large circular fibula of 
filigree gold and vitrified pastes, which 
is delineated in the Nenia Britannica of 
Douglas. 

The Rev. Dr. Collingwood Bruce read 
an account of the excavations made last 
summer at Housesteads Milecastle (Bor- 
covicus), on the line of the Roman Wall 
(of which we have already given some 
notice in our magazine for December, p. 
617). Dr. Bruce expressed his opinion that 
the castella on the Wall were not roofed, 
and he illustrated their character from 
some of the bas-reliefs on Trajan’s Column. 
He explained that the great Wall was 
evidently not so much a barrier to resist 
attack, as a line of fortresses to command 
the country. This is shown by the prin- 
cipal gates opening on the Northern side: 
but it appears that at a subsequent period 
they were much contracted in their di- 
mensions. This seems to indicate a 
period when the barbarians had become 
more formidable. At Housesteads the 
Northern gate was reduced to less than 
one half, and the threshold raised more 
than three feet (see December, p. 618). 
An interesting discovery has recently been 
made in the vicinity of Housesteads. A 
ener ruin near the camp, but on the 
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enemy’s side of the wall, has been pro- 
nounced to have been an amphitheatre. 
Such structures have been found in the 
neighbourhood of other Roman stations in 
Britain, and on Trajan’s Column two such 
buildings occur in the representation of 
that emperor’s campaign against the 
Dacians. 

March 2. J. P. Collier, esq. V.P. 

John More Molyneux, esq. of Loseley 
Park, Surrey, Robert Ferguson, LL.D. of 
Ryde, the Rev. John Richardson Major, 
M.A. and Sir Robert Burdett, Bart, were 
elected Fellows. 

Lord Londesborough exhibited two very 
fine enamelled plaques, accompanied by a 
letter from Mr. Fairholt. Nothing is 
known of their history; but they appear to 
have been portions of an altar-piece. The 
figures of David and Solomon, of ham- 
mered copper gilt, are affixed to these por- 
tions by copper pins, and each has the name 
of the personage represented, with the ad- 
dition pr. for propheta. They are sup- 
posed to be the work of the thirteenth 
century. 

Mr. O'Neill exhibited several rubbings 
of Irish crosses, two from the county 
Kilkenny, two from the county Louth, 
and the rest from Tipperary. 

Messrs, Warner exhibited by the hands 
of Charlies Reed, esq. a celt mould, and 
some purse clasps of the mediseval period. 

Mr. Bruce, Treasurer, exhibited a fine 
and curious specimen of the old English 
sack pottle. It is stamped ‘* Sack 1641,” 
One that has been engraved in Halliwell’s 
Shakspere is similarly marked “Sack 
1650,” and a third in Marryatt’s History 
of Pottery, ‘‘ Sack 1659.” A photograph 
of this object was presented by Dr. Dia- 
mond. 

_Mr. Edward Phillips, of Coventry, ex- 
hibited several curious examples of pil- 
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grims’ signs in lead; some coins; and a 
cast in copper of the silver medal struck 
by the Dutch on the execution of Charles 
the First. They were found, together 
with a dagger, in the Sherborne river at 
Coventry. 

Mr. Collier, V.P. read a memoir, en- 
titled “Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis 
Vere,” in continuation of his former com- 
munications regarding the life and career 
of Raleigh. The chief point which was 
now illustrated with regard to that states- 
man was to prove that he possessed the 
monopoly of granting licences for selling 
wines anterior to the date of the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada: on which occasion 
Mr. Tytler and other biographers had 
stated that it was conferred upon him. 
The documents adduced show that he was 
necociating a renewal of the patent in 
1587. With regard to Sir Francis Vere, 
after citing some passages of his Com- 
mentaries relative to Raleigh, Mr. Collier 
introduced a narrative of an attempt which 
was made by the young Earl of Northum- 
berland to call the veteran to account for 
having spoken slightingly and jeeringly of 
youthful lords. 

March 9. John Bruce, esq. Treas. in 
the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited a 
bronze armilla, said to have been found in 
the Thames near Fleet Ditch. 

The conclusion of Mr. H. H. Breen’s 
“Memoir on the Caribs, or Aboriginal 
Inhabitants of the Lesser Antilles,” was 
then read. The writer maintains that 
there is no foundation for the charge of 
cannibalism brought by Europeans against 
the Caribs, and considers it a story in- 
vented as an excuse for the cruelty exer- 
cised against that very interesting and 
now extinct race. The Caribs had also 
been represented as being insensible to 
the passion of love ; a charge which Mr. 
Brien considers equally unfounded, and 
negatived by the melancholy temperament 
of these people. 

Frederic Ouvry, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated an account of the discovery of some 
remains of the Anglo-Saxon period at 
Mentmore, in Buckinghamshire, during 
excavations for a mansion now building by 
the Baron M. A. de Rothschild. Several 
interments have been brought to light, 
and with some of the skeletons has been 
discovered that distinctive accompaniment 
of Anglo-Saxon burial, the iron knife. 
The ground had been previously used 
either by the Romans or by a tribe ob- 
serving the practice of cremation, as shown 
by many traces of ashes. A coin of 
Constans also occurred. Mr. Ouvry ex- 
hibited several objects found at Mentmore, 
among which were a circular fibula very 

Gent. Mag, Vou, XLI. 
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closely resembling a specimen found by 
Mr. Wylie in the Anglo-Saxon graves at 
Fairford in Gloucestershire ; a bronze spur 
assigned to the thirteenth century ; and 
an iron instrument, conjectured to have 
been used to prevent the wearer from 
slipping when jousting on foot. He also 
exhibited a fragment of a fine ancient 
British urn, found with a skeleton at 
Linchlade in the same neighbourhood; and 
he stated that in the adjoining parish of 
Wing some Saxon interments were also 
disturbed in digging the foundations of 
the schools. 

March 16. J. P. Collier, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows : the Rev. Duncan Campbell, M.A. 
Rector of Pentridge and Cranborne, Dor- 
set; Henry Harrod, esq. solicitor, Nor- 
wich; John Winter Jones, esq. Assistant 
Keeper of the Printed Books in the 
British Museum; and George Grenville 
Pigott, esq. of Doddershall Park, Bucks. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Director, exhibited a 
cast from the first Great Seal of Charles 
II. bearing the date 1653 on both sides. 
The original is attached to a general Par- 
don dated 7 Jan. 1660-1, granted to 
William Meredith, esq. of Leeds Abbey, 
Kent. Sandford has given an outline en- 
graving of this seal. 

Henry Chisholm, esq. presented an im- 
pression of the ancient seal of the Cham- 
berlains of the Exchequer. I tis of silver, 
about the size of a half-crown, and bears 
the full-faced head of the King, placed 
between two keys, and beneath it a lion 
passant. The legend is Sigullw’ officii 
recepte scaccarit regis in anglia. It is 
probably of the reign of Edward I. 
This seal, which is now in the custody 
of Lord Monteagle, the Auditor of the 
Exchequer, is still used for sealing war- 
rants for legalising weights and mea- 
sures. 

A paper entitled “Notices of the last 
days of Isabella Queen of Edward the 
Second, drawn from an account of the ex- 
penses of her Household,’’ by Edward A. 
Bond, Egerton librarian in the depart- 
ment of MSS. in the British Museum, was 
then read. 

March 23. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

A letter having been read from the 
Treasurer, announcing his resignation of 
the office, it was moved by Edward Haw- 
kins, esq. and seconded by Wm. Durrant 
Cooper, esq. ‘‘ That the Society concur 
with the Council in expressing their re- 
gret at the loss which they have severally 
experienced by the retirement of John 
Bruce, esq. from the office of Treasurer ; 
and that they desire to acknowledge with 
their best thanks the eminent services 
which he has rendered to the Society in 
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the discharge of the duties which have 
been confided to him.”’ 

Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, Bart. 
and Richard Redmond Caton, esq. of 
Park Hill, Shropshire, were elected Fel- 
lows of the Society. 

John Evans, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
an account of the Marriage Expenses of 
the daughter of Sir William More, of 
Loseley, in the year 1567, transcribed 
from one of the unpublished Loseley MSS. 

The Secretary then read a translation 
of a communication from M. Frederic 
Troyon, of Bel Air, descriptive of an arti- 
ficial hill called la Motte du Chatelard, at 
Chavannes, on the river Veyron. This 
hill, which was surrounded by two con- 
centric ditches, has been recently removed, 
and was found to have been formed of 
alternate beds of clayey earth mixed with 
flints, and of charcoal and cinders. The 
latter contained a large quantity of the 
bones of animals of all kinds, but no hu- 
man bones or cinerary urns. The conclu- 
sion is that this mound was a sacrificial 
altar; and M. Troyon cited some similar 
monuments of ancient idolatry that have 
been observed in Russia and in various 
parts of Germany. They answer to the 
description given by Pausanias of the altar 
of the Olympian Jupiter. 


SOCIETY CF ANTIQUARIES OF NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Feb. 6. The 41st anniversary of this 
Society was held, John Hodgson Hinde, 
esq. V.P. in the chair. 

The report of the Council announced 
the completion of the third part of the 
fourth volume of the Society’s Transac- 
tions ; and that the concluding part of that 
volume would be printed this year. It 
will contain some valuable transcripts from 
the public records relating to Northumber- 
land and to the Castle. Much progress 
has been made in the preparation of the 
Catalogue of Roman Antiquities. The 
sculptures, altars, and inscriptions have 
been examined and numbered by the Rev. 
Dr. Bruce, and it is proposed that the 
Catalogue, which will appear during the 
summer, shall be illustrated with wood- 
engravings. 

Mr. Clayton submitted an inscription, 
recently found a few yards from the House- 
steads mile-castle, Dio Cocidio Vabrius 
V.S. LZ. M. This is the second inscrip- 
tion to the British Mars that has been 
fonnd in Northumberland. 

Mr. Adamson laid before the meeting a 
catalogue he had prepared of the North- 
umbrian Stycas, in the possession of the 
Society ; and another of their collection of 
Tradesmen’s Tokens. 

Extracts were read from several Inqui-+ 


sitions of Proofs of Age, preserved in the 
Tower of London, relative to North- 
umbrian families, from the reign of Ed- 
ward ILI. to that of Richard II. 

Mr. Robert Brown, of Sunderland, com- 
municated “ an Inquiry into the origin of 
the name Sunderland, and as to the birth- 
place of Venerable Bede.’’ The passage 
of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History in which 
he speaks of himself ‘* qui natus in ¢terri- 
torio ejusdem monasterii’’ (Jarrow), are 
translated by King Alfred as “ Sunderland 
of the monastery.’’ After an elaborate 
investigation, Mr. Brown arrived at the 
conclusion that the name of Sunderland 
was applied exclusively to that part of 
Wearmouth which was sundered by the 
river Wear from the actual estate of the 
monastery, and upon which a town of 
artificers and others was formed at an 
early period, probably in the seventh cen- 
tury. It is remarkable that Webster in 
his Anglo-American Dictionary still defines 
the English word “territory’’ in this 
sense: ‘* A tract of land belonging to and 
under the dominion of a prince or state, 
lying at a distance from the parent country 
or from the seat of government; as, the 
territories of British India, the territories 
of the United States, the territory of Mi- 
chigan, the North-West territory :’’ add- 
ing, with reference to the latter examples : 
‘* These districts of country, when received 
into the Union and acknowledged to be 
States, lose the appellation of Territory.”’ 
Whilst Monk-Wearmouth and Bishop- 
Wearmouth belonged to the Monks and 
the Bishop respectively, Sunderland-by- 
the-Sea was all ancient freehold. 

Mr. Caley, of Gateshead, exhibited a 
gorgeous dalmatic, supposed to be four 
hundred years old; and a stole, of still 
higher antiquity ; and also a “ Jacobite 
garter,” several yards in length, and worked 
with this inscription :— 

Come lett us with one heart agree 
To pray that God may bless P. C. 


The members then proceeded to the an- 
nual election, which resulted as follows :— 
The Duke of Northumberland, Patron ; 
Sir John Edward Swinburne, Bart. F.S.A. 
President; Sir C. M. L. Monck, Bart. 
Mr. Hodgson Hinde, and the Hon. H. 
T. Liddell, M.P., Vice-Presidents ; Mr. 
Adamson, F.L.S. &c. and Dr. Charlton, 
Secretaries; Mr. Adamson, Treasurer ; 
Rev. E. H. Adamson, Dr. Bruce, and 
Messrs. Thomas Bell, John Clayton, John 
Dobson, John Fenwick, William Kell, 
H. G. Potter, G. B. Richardson, E. Spoor, 
M. Wheatley, and Robert White, Council. 

March1. Mr. G. Bourchier Richardson 
read a paper on Sir John Marlay and his 
Descendants. Descended from an ancient 
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family in the North, Sir John Marlay was 
knighted by King Charles I. in 1639, and 
was afterwards Mayor of Newcastle when 
that town was besieged by the Scots in 
1644. On their triumph he was severely 
persecuted as a delinquent, and on the 
22d June, 1645, was committed to the 
Tower “ for high treason, and for levying 
actual war against the King and Parlia- 
ment.’’ At the Restoration he resumed 
his post as a magistrate in Newcastle, was 
sent to represent the borough in Parlia- 
ment, and was progenitor of a family which 
for some generations maintained its im- 
portance. Through one of his sons he was 
ancestor of a Chief Justice of Ireland, a 
Bishop of Clonfert, and the great Irish 
orator and statesman Henry Grattan. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde presented to the 
Society an exact transcript from the Red 
Book of the Exchequer, compiled in the 
reign of Henry III. of the rents payable 
from certain baronies in Northumberland 
for the ward or defence of the Castle. 


BRITISH ARCH HOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Feb. 22. S. R. Solly, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.P., in the Chair. 

The Rev. Mr. Hugo exhibited a fine 
stone celt found in the bed of the Thames 
in October last. It belonged to the second 
division of Mr. Hugo’s arrangements of 
those implements as given in the Journal 
of the Association. Mr. Gunston laid upon 
the table some specimens of encaustic tiles, 
the most ancient of which was from Dor- 
chester Abbey, Oxon, and the latest from 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. Mr. C. 
Elliott exhibited a remarkably fine Roman 
vase, containing the remains of an entire 
body after cremation. It formerly be- 
longed to the Rev. Mr. Spurgen of Nor- 
wich, and he obtained it from Caistor, 
Norfolk. Mr. Elliott also exhibited a 
Roman terra-cotta lamp, in the centre of 
which a gladiator is depicted. Mr. Petrie 
produced a large collection of keys, spoons, 
shears, a short sword, knives, &c. obtained 
during the past year whilst forming the 
new sewers at Greenwich. They were, as 
might be expected, of different periods, 
and among them were five fine specimens 
of keys belonging to the fifteenth century, 
and a pewter spoon of the time of Eliza- 
beth. The sword was considered to be 
also of that period. 

Mr. Scott exhibited two drawings he had 
just made of two sepulchral slabs lately 
discovered in the city, on the site of the 
Church of St. Benetfink, Threadneedle 
Street. One of these, obtained at a depth 
of 10 feet, was taken out of the old foun- 
dation walls, the design upon it being a 
shaft supporting a circle (most probably a 
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cross), together with an interlaced ornd- 
ment not unfrequently seen on Saxon or 
early Norman sculptures. A slab resem- 
bling this is engraved in the xviith vol. of 
the Archeologia, and was found at Cam- 
bridge in 1810. The other slab was dis- 
covered 20 feet on the south side of the 
church, and at a depth of 15 feet from the 
surface. This had a raised trefoil-headed 
cross, and the remains of an inscription, 
which was read thus: [Of your charitie] 
for the soul of William Brun pray a pater- 
noster. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming read the first of a 
series of paper illustrative of stone imple- 
ments, and exhibited a large and fine col- 
lection of specimens of tle axe, the adzé, 
and hammer, to which the statements in 
the present paper were confined. He 
pointed out the importance of carefully 
studying the works of savage nations who 
still retain the use of stone instruments, 
with a view to the better understanding of 
the lithic relics discovered in the Britannic 
islands; suggesting that in the islands of 
the Pacific ocean may still be found a 
reflex of the habits and mode of life of out 
own rude ancestors. Mr. Cuming de- 
scribed in detail the more simple form of 
the axe or celt, making a distinction be- 
tween it and the adze, which had been 
overlooked by antiquaries, and he enume- 
rated the different kinds of mauls, axe- 
hammers, and axes with perforations for 
handles, and closed his examination of the 
European division by condemning thé 
theory of Thorlacius, who contended that 
these things were mere emblems of the 
power of Thor, the mighty Thunder-god 
of the North. Having alluded to the 
asserted discovery of stone implements in 
India, Mr. Cuming proceeded to view the 
specimens obtained from the sepulchral 
mounds of North America. The axes, 
adzes, &c. of the savages of the Oceanic 
regions were also dwelt upon, special men- 
tion being made of the terrible Meri of 
the New Zealanders, and of the curiously 
hafted adzes from the Hervey’s group. 

March 8. Ralph Bernal, esq. Pres. 

Mr. Sadd exhibited a Saxon fibula of a 
circular form, and also an enamelled me 
dieval badge found at Cambridge. The 
form of the badge, which has a ring for 
suspension, is that of a quatrefoil inclosing 
a square in which on a blue ground is a 
lion passant regardant. A semi-fleur de 
lis dimidiated per fess appears in each 
semicircle, the ground being red; the 
animal, flowers, and bordering lines are 
black. It was conjectured to be of the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Brent exhibited a leaden token found be- 
tween Canterbury and Fordwich. On one 
side were the letters 1. 8. and on the other 
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a cross; it appears to have been a mer- 
chant’s mark. The Rev. Mr. Hugo laid 
before the meeting five arrow-heads of 
flint found at Clough, co. Antrim. Mr. 
Whichcord, referring to the paper of Mr. 
Cuming read at the preceding meeting, 
produced a collection of antiquities from 
New Zealand and Terra del Fuego, among 
which were an elaborately-carved toilet 
box of some coniferous wood, and many 
weapons of war and state in bone, wood, 
and stone. Capt. Tupper exhibited a fine 
paalstab, obtained from Normandy; and 
produced also an elaborately-carved lock 
found at Bridgewater. Mr. Bernal assigned 
to it the date of 1480. It had belonged 
to a chest. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on the 
Meri, weapons used by the natives of New 
Zealand, and exhibited a variety of speci- 
mens illustrative of his remarks. 

Mr. Gunston produced some examples 
of Roman pottery and glass obtained last 
week from the excavations in progress on 
the south side of New Cannon-street, near 
the site of Gerard’s Hall. At 20 feet from 
the frontage he found a very thick wall of 
Roman construction, composed of rubble, 
with layers of red and yellow tiles, mea- 
suring 20 by 13 inches. Near this a 
plaster floor of lime, sand, and broken 
brick laid, on the natural bed of gravel. 
Here and there were mixed with the earth 
fragments of amphorz, ampulle, mortaria, 
urns, and Samian ware, with the stamps 
MARTI and OF.SEVERI; also a small 
clay lamp and several flanged tiles. In 
the west corner adjoining St. Mildred’s 
Church some specimens of early pottery 
were also found, some deeply impressed 
with finger marks made while inserting 
the bottom of the vessels. There were 
also some good bits of glass. The Rev. 
Mr. Hugo stated that recently another 
name had been added to the list of potters. 
In the city of London had been found a 
specimen of Samian ware with the maker's 
name, NOTVS. 

Mr. Pettigrew called the attention of the 
Society to the Roman tessellated pave- 
ment lately discovered in Broad Street, 
and remarked its inferiority to the speci- 
mens at Woodchester, Bignor, and Ci- 
rencester. As it was stated that the 
Society of Antiquaries intended to have a 
drawing of it, and some remarks by Mr. 
Tite, he had not directed any sketch to be 
taken, as it will doubtless appear in the 
Archeologia. 

A long and very able paper by the Rev. 
Beale Poste was then read, on the Sea 
Margins of Kent and the formation of 
levels and the later alluvial tracts, in con- 
nexion with historical and archeological 
research, as also inroads of the sea in 
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various parts of the coast, as applying to 
the same subject. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 23. G. Sparkes, esq. communi- 
cated a paper, on some gold coins of Sy- 
racuse. The small coins which bear on the 
obverse the head of Hercules, and on the 
reverse a female head in a circle (which is 
itself inclosed in an indented square), and 
which exhibit, on both sides, the legend 
zrPa, Mr. Sparkes believes to have been 
the earliest gold coins struck by Syracuse, 
arguing from the occurrence of the same 
type on the oldest silver specimens of the 
Syracusan mint. The date of these gold 
coins, Mr. Sparkes infers, must have been 
between B.c. 405 and s.c. 390, because 
the initial letters of the names of two en- 
gravers, which are found at length on the 
silver medallions of that time, have been 
met with on other and larger gold pieces 
which are (it may be presumed from both 
type and fabric) synchronous with these 
smaller ones. It is, indeed, natural to 
suppose that the period when Dionysius 
had enriched Syracuse with the plundered 
Naxos and other important cities should 
have been the time for the issue of the 
first gold coinage. Mr. Sparkes then dis- 
cussed the intricate question of the weight 
of these small coins, stating it to be his 
belief, that when the gold was first coined 
the object was to make it correspond with 
the silver in value rather than in weight ; 
and that, assuming (for which there are 
good grounds) the ratio of gold to silver to 
have been as 11 to 1, each gold coin would 
have been just equal in value to three of 
the silver drachmas. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

March 6. A paper was read ‘On the 
Foss or Devil’s Ditch, near Brandon, and 
that near Swaffham, in the western part 
of the county of Norfolk,’’ by Charles C. 
Babington, M.A., F.R.S. The author 
shewed that those ancient earth-works are 
not the remains of a British road, as was 
supposed by the late Mr. Woodward of 
Norwich (Archeologia, vol. xxiii.), nor 
of a Roman road, as some persons have 
thought, but two boundary ditches, si- 
milar to the ditches of Cambridgeshire. 

The same member mentioned that he 
had lately seen a portion of the great gravel 
road formed through the fens by the Ro- 
mans, and called in his map of ‘‘ Ancient 
Cambridgeshire ” the Fen Roap. There 
are few spots in which this road can now 
be seen, owing to the great quantity of 
peat that has formed over it. 
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KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 18. The fifth annual meeting of 
this Society was held at Kilkenny, Patrick 
Watters, esq. in the chair. The report 
announced an increase of 113 members 
during the past year, and 20 were elected 
at this meeting. 

Mr. John Dunne of Garryricken com- 
municated some interesting notices of a 
travelling bard or antiquary, named Wil- 
liam Meagher, who set out at an early age 
from the flags of Coolaugh, his native 
place, on a literary excursion through the 
hospitable counties of Munster ; and after 
an absence of several years returned home 
loaded, both externally and internally, with 
all the ancient lore of the province. He 
printed his collections at Carrick-on-Suir 
in 1816, under an Irish title, which trans- 
lated means, “The Garland of Honey 
Flowers, culled from the writings of the 
most eminent Bards of the Kingdom.”’ 

Edward Hoare, esq. of Cork, commu- 
nicated a paper on his annular brooch, 
which was engraved in our Magazine for 
February. 

Dr. Keating of Callan made a commu- 
nication relative to the antiquities of that 
town: and other papers were received,— 
On the abortive scheme (nearly one hun- 
dred years since) to connect Kilkenny with 
the tidal waters of the Nore; On the Pagan 
cemetery on Ballon hill, co. Carlow, by 
Mr. Richardson Smith; On the Trades- 
men’s Tokens of the Seventeenth Century, 
by Dr. Aquilla Smith, M.R.I.A.; On the 
Ormonde Coin, with an Appendix on Mr. 
Lindsay’s printed list of Ancient Coins, 
by the same; On the Surrender of Ross 
Castle, Killarney, in June 1652, by John 
P. Prendergast, esq. barrister-at-law ; and 
On the ancient Red Book of the Exchequer, 
at Dublin, by James F. Ferguson, esq. 


PALESTINE ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Feb. 28. The first general meeting of 
this Association, the formation of which 
was noticed in our last number, p. 280, 
was held at 22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury 
Square, Dr. Lee in the chair.—The chair- 
man addressed the meeting upon the ob- 
jects and progress of the society, which 
already numbered more than eighty sub- 
scribing members, most of whom had pre- 
sented donations towards carrying out the 
objects of the society. The Rev. Dr. 
Turnbull, one of the secretaries, then 
explained the origin and principal features 
of the Association at length. 

Mr. W. H. Black read a paper “On the 
necessary Connection between the Anti- 
quities of Palestine and Biblical Interpre- 
tation.’’ 
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Mr. W. F. Ainsworth read a paper ‘‘ On 
the Primitive Monuments of Palestine,’’ 
in which he showed that, with the excep- 
tion of the monument discovered by Capt. 
Byam Martin on the west side of the Jor- 
dan, the monolith of Rihah, and the sup- 
posed stone of Bohan, none of the primi- 
tive monuments noticed in the Holy Wri- 
tings had as yet been discovered, nor had 
any of the ¢el/s, mounds, or heaps of ruin, 
so numerous throughout the country, been 
excavated or explored in search for them 
or for other antiquities. 

Mr. Ainsworth read a paper from the 
Chevalier de Vandervelde, who had been 
recently to the shores of the Dead Sea, to 
examine the site of M. de Saulcy’s sup- 
posed discovery of the ruins of Sodom, and 
which he stated to be merely a collection 
of stones rolled down by the neighbouring 
torrents. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NINEVEH. 

Of late the French Government has 
made some renewed attempts in the en- 
virons of Khorsabad. The ruins formerly 
in part examined by M. Botta occupy a 
rectangular space of great extent, in which 
at certain intervals occur small conical 
hills supposed to mark the sites of towers 
or fortified gates which defended the walls. 
M. Botta had not excavated these ele- 
vations, and M. Place therefore paid great 
attention to this task. The first objects 
found consisted of some small articles of 
agate, marble, and cornelian, of such 
preservation and polish as if they had 
recently issued from the hands of the 
artist. In another of the hills was found 
a large staircase, or rather a series of 
terraces, formed of burnt and inscribed 
bricks. Below the lowest of these terraces 
was a double souferrain, built with great 
accuracy. Excavations made in the east 
side of this hill led to the discovery of 
brass hinges and pins, which had belonged 
to doors, of which nothing but the metal 
and the stones in which these were fixed 
remained. M. Place next arrived at 
a spot which has received the name of 
the Magazine of Pitchers. No adequate 
idea can be formed of the quantity of vases 
found in this locality; they were of all 
shapes and sizes—broad, narrow, come 
pressed, and contracted at their orifice. 
Most of them had been broken by the 
weight of the earth which rested upon 
them; still M. Place discovered some 
which were perfect, and which will form the 
nucleus of acollection of Assyrian ceramic 
art. They were filled with clay, which, 
however, had become so hard that it was 
impossible to remove it, without, in many 
cases, breaking the vases. Some contained 
articles made of cast copper, amongst which 
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were some heads of gazelles, faithfully 
resembling those represented on the bassi 
relievi, and M. Place thinks that they were 
used for baling out the wine or oil con- 
tained in the pitchers. On the eastern 
side of the walls is another hall which 
M. Place caused to be excavated. It con- 
tained pitchers, 1 métre 64 high, and the 
red precipitates found at their bottoms 
prove that these halls were the wine-cellars 
of the old monarchs of Assyria. M. Place 
examined all parts of the palace, and 
wherever he found the subterranean gal- 
leries, he perceived that the Assyrian 
architects had used both the pointed and 
round arch. M. Place next directed his 
attention to what M. Botta had called 
the ‘‘ ruined building,’’ but had left un- 
explored. He soon came to the con- 
viction that, far from being a ruined 
building, this part of the palace was in 
the course of construction at the time the 
whole became aruin. On inspecting the 
circumvallation of the city, M. Place re- 
marked on the south-west side a pretty 


high hill, apparently another unexplored. 


mound of the same size, and equalling in 
extent of area that of the large palace. 
But it is not a single palace or palaces 
which await further examination, but a 
whole Assyrian city may yet be discovered 
and exhumed. 

At a mountain called Maltai, being one 
of the range dividing the plains lying 
beyond the first tier of the Mesopotamian 
mountains, on long ranges of perpendicular 
rock, resembling walls built by nature, 
have been discovered large incised bassi- 
relievi, containing thirty-two figures, 1 m. 
33 in height. They comprise three com- 
partments, and represent persons standing 
in rows, and holding in their hands 
the staff of command, crowns or rings, 
branches of trees, &c. ; they are seated on 
the backs of animals, bulls or lions,—not 
resembling those of Khorsabad, as they 
have neither wings nor human heads and 
tiaras. The hill of Bavian, north-east of 
Khorsabad, possesses also, like that of 
Maltai, a number of these bassi-relievi cut 
in the rock. They are undoubtedly the 
work of Assyrian artists; and amongst 
them is, nearly on the top of the hill, a 
sculpture, divided into nine compartments, 
representing figures of Assyrian kings, 
of natural size, and resembling those 
at Khorsabad. Four of these figures, 
being out of reach, are in a fine state of 
preservation. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF ROMB. 

In laying the foundation for the Pas- 
sionist Convent at the Scala Santa, have 
been lately discovered some substructures 
of the ancient Lateran Palace conferred 
by Constantine on the Popes, considerable 
remains of which existed im the time of 
Sixtus V., but were levelled with the 
ground for the construction of the building 
destined to contain the holy stairs—the 
chapel, now called ‘“ Sancta Sanctorum,’’ 
alone excepted. A bath and its conduits, 
a well, still supplied with water, and va- 
rious small chambers, are here distin- 
guishable by the fragments of walls, at 
the height of one or two feet, in Roman 
brickwork of the best description; fluted 
columns and Corinthian capitals of white 
marble lie strewn in fragments, very im- 
perfect ; but the most valuable discovery 
is an ancient mosaic, forming the pave- 
ment of a hall, and measuring 60} by 56 
palms—therefore the largest Roman mosaic 
unbroken into fragments yet brought to 
light ; not, however, that it is preserved 
intact, having sunk into holes, now filled 
with water, in more than one place. The 
material is marble, of grey, yellow, and 
green tints, mixed with red porphyry : the 
design, a series of octagons with decorated 
borders, and oblongs presenting the orna- 
mental pattern resembling interwoven rib- 
bons of various colours, known by the 
term ‘‘ Etruscan meanders.’’ Of the oc- 
tagons there are forty-eight, four con- 
taining heads, male and female, which are 
merely expressed by inlaid outlines; with 
an intermixture of marble and smalt ; the 
others containing designs in flowers and 
foliage gracefully conceived, one in the 
form of a floral cross most frequently re- 
peated. This mosaic will be removed, and 
placed in the Lateran Museum. Visconti 
has published a learned report of these 
excavations in the official papers. He has 
since announced the discovery, on the 
same spot, of two silver coins, with the 
names of Leo IV. and the Emperor Lo- 
thaire, expressed in quaint monograms, 
that of the emperor having the letter H, as 
names now written with the initial L are 
said to have been anciently written HL, 
to indicate the gutteral pronunciation 
then given them ; also a leaden bulla, or 
the seal appended to papal edicts, thence 
called ‘‘ bulls,’’ with the name of Celestine 
III., and heads of Saints Peter and Paul 
on the reverse. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


The War with Russia.—Some remarks in 
the Journal de St. Petersbourg, in allusion 
to negociations between the Russian and 
English Governments in the early part of 
last year, have induced the English Mi- 
nistry to lay before Parliament the secret 
correspondence between Sir G. Hamil- 
ton Seymour and the English Foreign 
Office, in which the whole transaction ap- 
pears in detail. It appears that confiden- 
tial communications were made personally 
by the Emperor Nicholas to the English 
representative, to the effect that the Turk- 
ish Empire was in the condition of a sick 
man, who might die at any moment, and 
that it was desirable an understanding 
should be arrived at between Russia and 
England as to the course to be adopted in 
case of its dissolution; that he should not 
permit the establishment of an independent 
Greek Empire, or that any other Power 
should seize Constantinople, but that he 
would not occupy it except provisionally. 
He also stated that he should make no 
objection to England taking possession of 
Egypt and Candia, and that he was sure 
of the consent of Austria, and was indif- 
ferent as to the view which might be taken 
by France, provided England and Russia 
were agreed. To this it was replied by 
Lord J. Russell, and afterward Lord Cla- 
rendon, that they had no reason to think 
that the case of Turkey was so desperate, 
that any such arrangements as were pro- 
posed by the Emperor were the surest way 
to bring about the catastrophe which was 
dreaded, and that the English government 
desired no accession of territory. 

It is stated by the Moniteur that sub- 
sequently to these communications similar 
overtures were made through the medium 
of Baron Kisseleff to the Emperor Napo- 
leon with the same result. 

On the 27th of Feb. a formal summons 
was despatched to the Emperor of Russia 
by the governments of France and England, 
calling upon him to give a promise to 
evacuate the principalities by the 30th of 
April, and requiring him to give an answer 
within six days of the receipt of that com- 
munication. Immediately upon its re- 
ceipt, however, the English and French 
Consuls were informed by Count Nessel- 
rode that ao answer would be given. 

A Declaration of War appeared on the 
28th of March in the Supplement to the 
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London Gazette. The document goes at 
considerable length into the history of 
the transactions which have ended in the 
present rupture. It states that Her Ma- 
jesty had assisted in promoting an arrange- 
ment by which justice was done to the 
complaints of the Emperor of Russia with 
respect to the holy places. That the 
Russian government, contrary to its assu- 
rances given to Her Majesty, made de- 
mands upon the Sultan, which substituted 
the Emperor of Russia’s authority for his 
own, over a large portion of his subjects, 
and enforced those demands with a threat. 
That in consequence Her Majesty thought 
proper that her fleet should, in co-opera- 
tion with that of the Emperor of the 
French, advance to the neighbourhood of , 
the Dardanelles. That this advance was 
not prior, but subsequent, to the resolu- 
tion of the Russian Emperor to invade 
the principalities ; the menace of invasion 
having been conveyed in Count Nessel- 
rode’s note to Redschid Pasha of the 19th 
(31st) of May, and re-stated in his despatch 
to Baron Brunow of the 20th of May (1st 
of June), which announced the intention 
to occupy the principalities, if the Porte 
did not within a week comply with the 
demands of Russia; while the despatch to 
Her Majesty’s. ambassador, authorising 
him to send for the fleet, was dated the 
31st of May, and the order to the Admiral 
to proceed to the Dardanelles was dated 
the 2nd of June. The declaration goes 
on to relate the attempts made, in con- 
junction with the sovereigns of Austria, 
France, and Prussia, to maintain and sub- 
sequently to restore peace, and concludes by 
stating that those having been ineffectual, 
and the Emperor of Russia being manifestly 
bent on the destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire, Her Majesty feels called upon to 
take up arms, in conjunction with the 
Emperor of the French, for the defence of 
her ally the Sultan, and to save Europe 
from the preponderance of a power which 
has violated the faith of treaties, and 
defies the opinion of the civilised world. 
The English division of the army for 
the East is intended to consist of about 
25,000 men under the command of Lord 
Raglan. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge 
will have the command of one of the divi- 
sions. About 10,000 men have embarked 
for Malta, including battalions of the Scots 
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Fusilier and Coldstream guards. The 
second division is preparing for embarka- 
tion, and instructions have been sent to 
Malta that the first should immediately 
proceed to the Turkish dominions. 

The fleet destined to operate in the 





* Baltic left Spithead on the 11th of March, 


and the Downs on the 13th. With a 
favourable wind this great fleet made the 
coast of Sweden in forty-eight hours. Ad- 
miral Napier arrived in Copenhagen on 
the 20th, having left the fleet anchored in 
Wingo Sound. At that time it consisted 
of the following vessels : 


Screw Line of Battle Ships. 
Horse- 


Guns. Tons. Crew. Power. 
Duke of Welling- 
ton ° - 131 3700 1100 780 
Royal George .121 2616 990 400 
St. Jean D’Acre 101 3400 900 650 
Princess Royal . 91 3129 850 400 


Cressy . - 81 2537 750 400 
Hogue . - 60 1750 660 450 
Ajax. .  . 60 1761 500 450 
Blenheim . . 60 1747 600 450 


Edinburgh - 58 1772 660 450 
Sailing Line of Battle Ships. 


Neptune . - 120 2705 999 — 
Monarch . . 84 2286 750 — 
Boscawen - 70 2212 650 — 
Screw Frigates and Corvettes. 
Imperieuse - 51 2347 530 360 


2271 530 400 
1872 450 360 
1474 320 300 


Euryalus . - 51 
Arrogant . . 47 
Amphion . . 34 


Dauntless . - 33 1490 300 580 
Tribune . - 30 1570 300 300 
Miranda . - 14 1039 170 250 
Cruizer . 14 750 160 60 


Paddle-wheel Frigates and Sloops. 


Leopard . ‘ 1412 280 560 
Odin P - 16 1310 270 500 
Valorous . - 16 1255 220 400 
Dragon . - 6 1270 200 560 
Bulldog . - 6 1123 160 500 
Vulture . - 6 1190 200 470 


Basilisk . - 6 980 160 400 


This fleet will be further augmented by 
the following ships and vessels, irrespective 
of the French contingent :— 

Horse- 


Guns. Tons. Crew. Power. 


St. George - 120 2719 970 — 
James Watt . 91 3083 820 600 
Nile ° - 91 2598 820 500 
Ceesar - 91 2761 850 400 
Algiers . . 9] preparing at Devonport 
Hannibal . - 91 2765 820 450 
Prince Regent . 90 2613 820 — 
Majestic . - 81 2589 750 400 
Cumberland 70 2195 700 — 
Meander . - 44 1215 450 — 
1616 300 650 


Penelope . » 16 
9 
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Horse- 

Guns. Tons. Crew. Power. 
Magicienne ‘ 1258 260 400 
Archer 973 170 200 
Desperate . . 1100 175 400 
Conflict . ‘ 1013 175 400 


1056 160 280 


1111 160 320 


16 
14 
8 
8 
Driver ° i 
Gorgon . . 6 
6 

5 

3 

3 


Rosamond ‘ 1059 160 286 
Prometheus ‘ 800 100 220 
Alban P 405 50 100 

296 50 100 


Lightning 

Four French sail of the line, one a screw 
of 100 guns, the Austerlitz, carrying Vice- 
Admiral Duchesnes, are on their way to 
join the fleet. 

Admiral Napier left Copenhagen for 
Stockholm on the 22nd, and the fleet 
entered the Great Belt on the 25th. 

Russia.—The most vigorous prepara- 
tions for defence are being carried on in 
the Baltic ports. At Cronstadt the inha- 
bitants have been invited to leave the 
town, and the houses have been fortified. 
The Baltic provinces, as well as those bor- 
dering on Prussia and Austria, have been 
declared in a state of siege. The Russian 
Baltic fleet consists, according to the 
Fremden Blatt, of 27 ships of the line, in- 
cluding 3 three-deckers, 18 frigates, and 
15 corvettes and smaller vessels, besides 
steamers. None of the larger vessels have 
steam power. These are at present distri- 
buted in the three ports of Cronstadt, 
Revel, and Riga. 

Russia has acknowledged the neutrality 
of Sweden. 

France.—The first portion of the expe- 
dition to the East sailed from Marseilles 
on the 19th of March. The remainder of 
the force embarked in the course of the 
ensuing week at the ports of Toulon, Mar- 
seilles, and Algiers. The French army 
will proceed direct to Gallipoli, on the 
peninsula which forms the European side 
of the Dardanelles. The General in Chief 
is Marshal de St. Arnaud, late at the head 
of the Ministry of War. Prince Napo- 
leon, the son of Jerome, commands one 
of the divisions under him. Marshal 
Vaillant succeeds St. Arnaud as Minister 
of War. 

A Convention has been signed at Con- 
stantinople between the representatives of 
Turkey and the Western powers, by which 
the Porte engages not to treat with Russia 
without their consent. A separate treaty 
provides for the amelioration of the condi- 

tion of the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
and their elevation to social and political 
equality with Mussulmans. 

The English steam frigate Retribution 
was sent from Beicos Bay on the 11th, 
accompanied by the French steamer Ca- 
ton, to stop the construction of a stockade 
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which the Russians are establishing at the 
mouth of the Danube. If the Russians 
resist, the Retribution has orders to fire 
upon them. Steamers have also been 
despatched to the coast of Epirus to watch 
the Greek insurgents, but the commanders 
have received a notification from the 
Turkish authorities that their assistance 
will not be required in suppressing the in- 
surrection. 

On the Danube the Russians have 
~abandoned the intention of attacking Kal- 
afat. They continue to receive consider- 
able reinforcements, but the strength of 
the forces on the two sides of the Danube 
continues nearly balanced. 

On the 15th of March Gen. Gortscha- 
koff endeavoured to take possession of an 
island in the Danube opposite Turtukai. 
The Turks, however, succeeded in de- 
stroying a bridge which the Russians had 
built and occupied. The latter lost about 
2000 killed, the Turks scarcely sustaining 
any loss. We learn by a telegraphic des- 
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patch from Vienna of the 27th of March, 
that a Russian force of 35,000 men crossed 
the Danube on the 23rd from Brailow. 
Australia. The Committee on the new 
Constitution for the Colony of Victoria 
have given in their Report. All Legisla- 
tive Councillors are to be British-born 
subjects, and to have a freehold qualifica- 
tion of 10,0002. value, or 1000/7. per ann. 
A freehold of 1000/. or 1002. per ann., a 
leasehold of 300/. a-year, or a degree in 
any British University with a residence of 
12 months in Victoria, will be the quali- 
fication for an election to the Legislative 
Council. Members of the House of As- 
sembly are to have freehold property of 
2000/. value or 1002. per ann. and if analien 
to have been naturalized five years, and 
to have resided two years in the colony. 
The qualification of an elector to be a- 
freehold of 5/. annual value, a leasehold 
of 10/., the being a householder of a 10/. 
house, a holder of a salary of 100/. per 
ann., or an occupant of crown lands. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On the 3lst Jan. her Majesty opened 
the session of Parliament in person, and 
delivered the following Speech from the 
Throne :-— 


* My Lords and Gentlemen,—I am always happy 
to meet you in Parliament; and on the present 
occasion it is with peculiar satisfaction that I recur 
to your assistance and advice. 

“ The hopes which I expressed at the close of 
the last session, that a speedy settlement would be 
effected of the differences existing between Russia 
and the Ottoman Porte, have not been realised, 
and I regret to say that a state of warfare has en- 
sued. I have continued to act in cordial co-opera- 
tion with the Emperor of the French, and my en- 
deavours, in conjunction with my allies, to preserve 
and restore peace between the contending parties, 
although hitherto unsuccessful, have been unre- 
mitting. I will not fail to persevere in these en- 
deavours ; but as the continuance of the war may 
deeply affect the interests of this country, and of 
Europe, I think it requisite to make a further 
augmentation of my naval and military forces, 
with the view of supporting my representations, 
and of more effectually contributing to the resto- 
ration of peace. I have directed that the papers 
explanatory of the negociations which have taken 
place upon this subject shall be communicated to 
you without delay. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—The esti- 
mates for the year will be laid before you, and I 
trust you will find that, consistently with the 
exigencies of the public services at this juncture, 
they have been framed with a due regard to 
economy. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—In the year which 
has just terminated, the blessing of an abundant 
harvest has not been vouchsafed to us. By this 
dispensation of Providence the price of provisions 
has been enhanced, and the privations of the poor 
have been increased ; but their patience has been 
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exemplary; and the care of the Legislature, 
evinced by the reduction of taxes affecting the 
necessaries of life, has greatly tended to preserve 
a spirit of contentment. 

“T have the satisfaction of announcing to you 
that the commerce of the country is still pros- 
perous; that trade, both of export and import, 
has been largely on the increase; and that the 
revenue of the past year has been more than ade- 
quate to the demands of the public service. 

**T recommend to your consideration a Bill 
which I have ordered to be framed for opening 
the coasting-trade of the United Kingdom to the 
ships of all friendly nations ; and I look forward 
with satisfaction to the removal of the last legisla- 
tive restriction upon the use of foreign shipping 
for the benefit of my people. 

“ Communications have been addressed by my 
command to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, with reference to the improvement which 
it may be desirable to effect in their institutions. 
These communications will be laid before you, 
and measures will be proposed for your considera- 
tion with the view of giving effect to such im- 
provements. 

“ The establishments requisite for the conduct 
of the Civil Service, and the arrangements bear- 
ing upon its condition, have recently been under 
review ; and I shall direct a plan to be laid before 
you which will have for its object to improve the 
system of admission, and thereby to increase the 
efficiency of the service. 

“The recent measures of Legal Reform have 
proved highly beneficial, and the success which 
has attended them may well encourage you to 
proceed with further amendments. Bills will be 
submitted to you for transferring from the Eccle- 
siastical to the Civil Courts the cognisance of 
testamentary and of matrimonial causes, and for 
giving increased efficiency to the superior Courts 
of Common Law. 

“ The laws relating to the Relief of the Poor 
have of late ues? ae salutary amend- 
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ment ; but there is one branch to which I earnestly 
direct your attention. The law of settlement im- 
pedes the freedom of labour; and if this restraint 
can with safety be relaxed, the workman may be 
enabled to increase the fruits of his industry, and 
the interests of capital and of labour will be more 
firmly united. 

“ Measures will be submitted to you for the 
amendment of the laws relating to the Representa- 
tion of the Commons in Parliament. Recent ex- 
perience has shown that it is necessary to take 
more effectual precautions against the evils of 
bribery, and of corrupt practices at Elections. It 
will also be your duty to consider whether more 
complete effect may not be given to the principles 
of the Act of the last reign, whereby reforms were 
made in the representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment. In recommending this subject to your 
consideration, my desire is to remove every cause 
of just complaint, to increase general confidence 
in the Legislature, and to give additional stability 
to the settled institutions of the State. 

“* T submit to your wisdom the consideration of 
these important subjects ; and I pray God to pros- 
per your counsels, and to guide your decisions.” 


The Address in the House of Lords 
was moved by the Earl of Carnarvon, and 
seconded by the Earl of Ducie; that in 
the Commons was moved by Lord Castle- 
rosse and seconded by Mr. Thomson 
Hankey ; and both were carried without a 
division. 

On the 13th Feb. Lord John Russell 
brought forward his Rerorm B111 in the 
House of Commons. Its plan is briefly 
this :—Boroughs with less than 300 voters 
in a population of 5,000 persons, are to 
be deprived of their members, and bo- 
roughs with less than 500, or less than 
10,000 inhabitants, are to be deprived of 
one member. Sixty-two seats will thus 
be created. The West Riding of York- 
shire and South Lancashire are to be 
divided into two parts, each of which is 
to return three members, and an additional 
member is to be given to each county and 
town containing more than 100,000 inha- 
bitants. But in these cases the electors 
are to vote for two of the candidates 
only, so that when the minority ex- 
ceeds two-fifths of the constituency, the 
minority will return one representative. 
Additions are to be made to the repre- 
sentation of the metropolis, and Kensing- 
ton and Chelsea united are to return two 
members. The Inns of Court are to return 
two, and the University of London one. 
In counties, the franchise is to be lowered 
to 10/. All persons in the receipt of 1002. 
a-year, who have 50/. in any Savings Bank, 
who enjoy dividends of 10/. on Bank 
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Stock, or pay 40s. income or assessed 
taxes, are to be enfranchised. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, 

The sixth general report of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners gives a detailed ac- 
count of their proceedings during the year 
ending Nov. 1, 1853. During the year 
two prelates, the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishop of Peterborough, have con- 
sented to receive fixed instead of fluctuat- 
ing incomes, and to pay over to the com- 
mission any surplus of their revenues 
beyond the amount fixed by law as the 
proper income of the see. These two 
prelates, having been appointed prior to 
1848, could not have been compelled to 
make this arrangement. The commis- 
sioners received during the year 25,4977. 
in respect of episcopal revenues, 51,183¢. 
from capitular revenues, and 46,592/. from 
estates vested in the commission. Among 
the year’s payments are—to augmented 
sees 38,574/., chapters 9,364., archdea- 
conries 4,623/., livings 80,8137. The total 
number of benefices permanently aug- 
mented by the commissioners is now 850, 
with a population of 2,337,127, and the 
annual grants amount to 46,160. in per- 
petuity. There have also been 241 dis- 
tricts constituted by the commissioners 
under Sir R. Peel’s Act of 1843, the 
aggregate population being 854,370; of 
those districts, 183 have been already pro- 
vided with churches, and have become new 
parishes ; and the permanent annual charge 
upon the funds of the commission in re- 
spect of districts and new parishes is now 
34,2487. There are two special funds, of 
which the commissioners also render an 
account. One is called the ‘‘ Maltby 
Fund,” and is constituted of ‘‘ the Bishop 
of Durham’s benefactions ;’’ his Lordship 
paid over 2,456/. last year, and has now 
altogether paid 14,162/.; the amount is 
applied towards the erection of parsonage 
houses in the diocese. The other fund 
arises from a munificent devise of estates 
by the late Mr. Henry Gally Knight for 
the erection of churches or endowment of 
small livings; a question arose as to the 
validity of the devise, but an arrangement 
has been come to, and the commissioners 
have about 37,000/. from this source, and 
intend to apply it in grants towards pro- 
viding parsonage houses. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazettE PREFERMENTS. 


Jan. 25. The Hon. Henry Edward John 
Stanley, now First Paid Attaché to H. M. 
Embassy at Constantinople, to be Secretary of 

tion at Athens, : 
eb. 21. To be Brigadier-Generals on the 
Staff of the Forces about proceeding upon a 
rticular service: Colonel William Cator, 

. Art., and Colonel W. B. Tylden, R. Engi- 
neers. ’ 

Feb. 22. Lord Harris to be Governor of 
Madras.—Thomas Liddell, esq. to be Colonial 
Surveyor for Sierra Leone.—Peter G. Fraser, 
esq. to be a Member of the Legislative Council 
of Van Diemen’s Land.—Capt. Charles Taylor 
Du Plat, R. Art. to be Equerry to his R. H. 
Prince Albert, vice Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Alex. 
Gordon, who is appointed Extra Equerry. 

Feb. 24. Commander Robert Tench Bed- 
ford, R.N. to be one of the Gentlemen Ushers 
Quarterly Waiters in Ordinary to Her Ma- 
jesty.——Royal Marines, Capt. James Bu- 
chanan and Capt. H. G. Mitford to be Lieut.- 
Colonels.——Deputy Inspector-Gen. Verling, 
M.D. to be Inspector-General of Ordnance 
Hospitals.—Surgeon Alex. M‘Kecknie, M.D 
(1830), surgeon and medical storekeeper of the 
Royal Hospital, Haslar, to be Inspector of Hos- 
pitals; Surgeon Alex. Bryson, M.D. (1836), 
surgeon of the Fisgard flagship at Woolwich, 
to be Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals. 

Feb. 25. General Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B., 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord Raglan, G.C.B., Earl Grey, 
Lieut.-Gen., Earl Cathcart, K.C.B., Lord Pan- 
mure, K.T., Lieut.-Gen. Lord Seaton, G.C.B., 
the Rt. Hon. Sidney Herbert, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
J.S. Pakington, Bart., the Rt. Hon. Edward 
Ellice, Colonel George Buller, C.B., and Colo- 
nel W. T. Knollys, to be Commissioners for 
inquiring into the several modes of promotion 
and retirement in Her Majesty’s military 
forces. 

West Kent Militia, Viscount Torrington to 
be Lieut.-Colonel.—Forfar and Kincardineshire 
Militia, William Burnett Ramsay, esq. to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—Sussex Militia, Capt. the Hon. 
Henry E. H. Gage to be Major.—Worcester- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry, Lord Ward to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; Captain Robert Clive to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—5th West York Militia, Col. 
George L. Lister-Kaye, late of 10th Hussars, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel Commandant. 

March 3. 2d Dragoons, Capt. G. A. F, Sulli- 
van to be Major.—Coldstream Guards, Lieut. 
and Capt. P. G. H. Somerset to be Captain 
and Lieut.-Colonel.—Scots Fusilier Guards, 
Lieut.-Col. G. W. Fordyce, from half-pay 13th 
Foot, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel.—12th 
Foot, Lieut.-Col. E. St. Maur, from the 27th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice Lieut.-Col. R. 
Rumley, who exchanges.—50th Foot, Major R. 
Waddy to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. J. O. Mol- 
ler to be Major.—Royal Canadian Rifle Regi- 
ment, Major P. Hill to be Major.—Royal Mili- 
tary College, Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. W. Prosser 
to be Lieut.-Governor; Major P. L. M‘Dougall, 
from Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, to be 
Major and Superintendent of Studies.—Unat- 
tached, Capt. J. Johnston, from 66th Foot, to 
be Major. —Hospital Staff. To be Staff Surgeons 
of the First Class: R. Battersby, from 47th 
Foot; J. R. Taylor, from 80th Foot; W. Odell, 
M.D., from 19th Foot ; and 'T. Alexander, from 
20th Foot. 


March6. Chichester Samuel Fortescue, esq. 
to be a Lord of the Treasury.—Capt. Henry 
Ratcliffe Searle to be Assistant Police Magis- 
trate for Sierra Leone.—John Grant and James 


Sawkins, esquires, to be Colonial Surgeons for 
the Gold Coast.—William Henry Shew, esq. to 
be a Member of Council of the Virgin Islands. 
—Philip Salomons, esq. to be one of H.M. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Kitson, 
retired. 

March 9. The Earl of Shrewsbury to be 
Vice-Admiral of the county of Chester.—The 
Earl of Yarborough to be Vice-Admiral of the 
county of Lincoln.—Rawson William Rawson, 
esq., now Treasurer for Mauritius, to be Colo- 
nial Secretary for the Cape of Good Hope.— 
Felix Bedingfeld, esq., now Master of the 
Supreme Civil Court of Trinidad, to be Trea- 
surer of Mauritius.—George Fraser, esq. to be 
Provost-Marshal of Grenada.—John Letang, 
esq. to be Attorney-General for Dominica.— 
John Watts Ebden, esq. to be Solicitor-General 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 

March 13. John Christison, esq. Advocate, 
to be Sheriff of Ayrshire, vice Bell, resigned. 

March i4. Royal Marines, Lieut.-Col. David 
M‘Adam to be Colonel Second Commandant ; 
brevet Major Samuel Hawkins to be Lieut:- 
Colonel. - 

March 16. Cornelius Kortright, esq. to be 
President and Senior Member of the Council 
of the Virgin Islands.—Lieut.-Colonel Mundy, 
Assistant Quartermaster-General at Kilkenny, 
to be Military Secretary for War and the Colo- 
nies. 

March 17. 23d Foot, Major H. W. Bunbury 
to be Major. 

March 22. Edmond Semper, esq. to be a 
Member of Council at Montserrat. 

March24. 2d Life Guards, Lieut.-Gen. Lord 
Seaton, G.C.B. and G.C.M.G., from 26th Foot, 
to be Colonel.—79th Foot, Major-Gen. W. H. 
Sewell, C.B. to be Colonel.—27th Foot, Lieut.- 
Col. H. D. Kyle to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Depdt 
Battalion of Parkhurst Barracks, Lieut.-Col. 
Randal Rumley, from 27th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; Major Ferdinand White, C.B. to be 
Major.—Brevet. To be Brigadier-Generals on 
the Staff of the Forces about proceeding upon 
a particular service: Colonels J. L. Penne- 
father, C.B. h.p. 28th Foot, the Earl of Car- 
digan, 11th Hussars, the Lord De Ros, unatt., 
J. B. B. Estcourt, unatt., H. W. Adams, 49th 
Foot, Hon. James Yorke Scarlett, 5th Drag. 
Guards, Sir John Campbell, Bart. 38th Foot, 
and George Buller, C.B. Rifle Brigade. (Com- 
missions to bear date 2Ist Feb. 1854.)--Capt. 
A. C. McMurdo, 10th Light Dragoons, to be 
Major in the Army; Capt. A. C. Sterling, 
unatt. on the Staff of the Army proceeding on 
a particular service, to be Major in the Army. 
—The Rev. Robert Halpin, now chaplain at 
Dublin, and the Rev. Robert Hamilton, now 
chaplain at Gibraltar, to be Chaplains to the 
Forces from the 24th March. 


To be Aides-de-Camp to Lord Raglan : Major 
Lord Burghersh, Capt. P. Somerset, Lieut. 
Hon. 8S. Calthorpe, Capt. Nigel Kingscote. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Feb. 17. = Harry Eyres (1841) to the St. 
George 120.—Capt. Henry Smith (1846) to the 
Neptune 120.— Commanders William Boys 
(1846) to the Fisgard flagship at Woolwich, 
for transport service at Deptford; Henry May 
(1854) to the St. George 120; W. H. Gennys 
(1853) to the Neptune 120. 

Feb. 21. Capt. E. A. Inglefield (1853) to the 
Pheenix screw steam-sloop, for conveying fur- 
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ther relief for Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition 
at Beechy Island.—Lieut. S. G. Cresswell (1849 
to be Lieut.-Commander of the Talbot 22, an 
to accompany the Phoenix.—Lieut. Colin C. A. 
Kane (1841) to be Lieut.-Commander of the 
Janus gunnery ship at Sheerness. 

Feb. 22. Lieut. Edward H. G. Lambert (1846) 
to be Commander. 

Feb. 23. Capt. J. Fulford to the Conway. 

Feb. 25. Vice-Adm. Sir Charles Napier, 
K.C.B, to hoist his flag in the Duke of Wel- 
lington, for the Command in Chief of the Baltic 
fleet.—Commodore Henry Byam Martin, C.B. 
to the Nile 91.—Captain of the Fleet, Michael 
Seymour to the Duke of be gs ee myn 
B. J. Sullivan to Lightning, E. M. Lyons to 
Miranda 14, Edmund Heathcote to Archer 14, 
John Foote to Conflict 8. Commanders George 
Wodehouse to Rosamond, H.C. Otter to Alban, 
Arthur Cumming to Gorgon, E. B. Rice to 
Prometheus, the Hon. A. A. Cochrane to 
Driver, R. Jenkins to Talbot.—Lieutenant John 
de C. Agnew to be flag-Lieutenant to Vice-Adm. 
Sir Charles Napier. 

Feb. 28. Comm. Robert Jenkins (1853) to 
the Talbot 22. 

March 3. Capt. Frederick Hutton (1844) to 
the Neptune 120.—Capt. Henry Smith (1829) 
to the Prince Regent 90.—Comm. Benj. H. 
Bunce (1848) to the Neptune 120. 

March 8. mm. Samuel Moorish (1851) to 
the Imaui 72, receiving-ship at Jamaica. 

March9. Rear-Adm. J. H. Plumridge to be 
an Admiral of the Fleet under the command 
of Vice-Adm. Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B. 

March 13. Comm. James Hosken (1853) to 
the Belleisle 24 troopship, commissioned as an 
hospital-ship in the Baltic fleet. 

‘arch 14, Master George Biddlecombe 

1835) to be Master of the Baltic fleet.—Alex. 

‘Kechnie, M.D. to the Belleisle hospital-ship, 
in attendance on the Baltic fleet.—Surgeons 
Robert Beith, M.D. (1852), and James J. Mar- 
tin, M.D. (1853), to the Belleisle; Edward 
Groves (1846) to the Gorgon steamsloop, at 
Portsmouth. 

March 16. Capt. William H. Hall (1844) to 
the Hecla paddlewheel steamsloop. 

‘arch 18. it. Hon. Fred. W. Grey, C.B. 
(1828), Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, to the 
Hannibal 91 screw steamship. 

March 23. Comm. Oliver J. Jones (1849) to 
the Hannibal. 

March 25. Commander James F. B. Wain- 
wright, of the Winchester, to be Captain.— 

e Hon. M. Stopford to be Rear-Admiral 
Superintendent of eee Dockyard, pro 
tem.—Capt. J. C. Fitzgerald from Winchester, 
flagship in China, to Calliope, on the Austra- 
~~ Station.—J. F. B. Wainwright to the Win- 
chester. 


EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. W. K. Hamilton, Bishopric of Salisbury. 

Rev. G. H. S. Johnson, Deanery of Wells, Som. 

Rev. J. Baillie (R. of Nunburnholme), Canonry 
Residential in York Minster. 

Rev. W. Cochran (Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, 
Red River), to be first Archdeacon of Assine- 
boine, dio. Rupert’s Land. 

Rev. J. Hunter (Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Cumberland), to be first Archdeacon of Cum- 
berland, dio. Rupert’s Land. 

Rey. J. S. Master (R. of Chorley), Hon.Canonry, 
Manchester Cathedral. 

Rey. W. W. Johnson, Minor Can. Manchester. 

Rev. B.W. Adams,Cloghran R. archdio. Dublin. 

Rev.W. St. L. Aldworth, West BarshamV. Norf. 

Rev. A. T. Armstrong, Ashton-on-Ribble P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. S. Arnott, St. Luke P.C. Berwick Street. 

Rev. C. H. Awdry, Seagry V. Wilts. 


Promotions and Preferments. 


[ April, 


Rev. J. Bailie, Foghart R. archdio. Armagh. 
Rev. E. S. Bankes, Corfe-Castle R. Dorset. 
Rey. T. B. Banner, Holy Innoc. P.C, Liverpool. 
Rev. A. H. Barker, Rickmansworth V. Herts. 
Rev. H. A. Barrett, Langley P.C. Norfolk. 
Rev. H. W. Beckwith, St. Mary Bishophill 
Sen. R. York. . 
Rev. E. Fitz M. Boyle, St. Peter P.C. Hammer- 
smith, Middlesex. 
Rev. P. Brett, Mount-Bures R. Essex. 
Rev. M.H.S. Champneys, Epperstone R. Notts. 
Rev. T. Coldwell, Green’s-Norton R. w. Whit- 
tlebury and Silverstone P.C. Northamptonsh. 
Rev. C. A. A. Craven, Horsley P.C. Northumb. 
Rev. T. Cupiss, Edlaston R. Derbyshire. 
Rev. J. Day, Bedfield R. Suffolk. 
Rev. L. Dowdall, Rathfarnham R. Dublin. 
Rev. H. Dowson, Little Horsted R. Sussex. 
Rev. R. Gell, Kirk-Ireton R. Derbyshire. 
Rev. H. C. Grey, Wartling V. Sussex. 
Rev. J. S. Hall, Hovingham R. Yorkshire. 
Rey. A. W. Headlam, Whorlton P.C. Durham. 
Rev. R. Hensman, Brompton-Ralph R. Som. 
Rev. A. Hill, Charfield R. Gloucestershire. 
Rev. R. Hill, Wormsley P.C. Herefordshire. 
Rev. A. D. Hilton, Orlingbury R. Northampt. 
Rev. J. Hilton, Orlingbury R. Northamptonsh. 
Rev. T. Horsfall, Barrow-in-Furness P.C. 
Rev. W. ~e S. Warnborough R. Hants. 
Rev. G. R. Mackarness, Ilam V. Staffordshire. 
Rev. N. B. Milnes, Colley-Weston R. Npn. 
Rev. H. Morgan, St. Athan R. Glamorgansh. 
Rev. F. Morse, St. John P.C. Ladywood, Warw. 
Rev. W. L. Newham, Hackford R. Norfolk. 
Rev. C. L. Pemberton, Curry-Mallet R. Som. 
Rev. J. Pilling, Grimsargh P.C. Lancashire. 
Rev. W. T. Preedy, Kittisford R. Somerset. 
Rev. W. Rigg, St. Paul P.C. Grange, Cartmell. 
Rev. J. C. Rowlatt, St. Paul R. Exeter. 
Rev. W. L. Scott, Abthorpe V. Northamptonsh. 
Rev.C.Seaver, St. John P.C. Belfast, dio. Down. 
Rev. B. Simpson, Bossall V. w. Buttercrambe 
C. Flaxton C. and Sandhutton C. Yorkshire, 
Rev. C. F. Smith, Bishop-Thorpe V. Yorksh. 
Rey.1.G. Smith, Tedstone-de-la-Mere R. Heref. 
Rev. A. R. Stert, Rayleigh R. Essex. 
Rev. S. H. Unwin, Cheddon-Fitz-Paine R. Som. 
Rev. W. H. White, Kenton V. Suffolk. 
Rey. G. Whitlock, Milton-Bryant R. Beds. 
Rev. J. Wilson, St. James P.C. Preston, Lanc. 
Rey. H. 8. Wright, Bersted P.C. Lanc. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. B. Brander, the Union, Calne, Wilts. 

Rev. R. J. Burton, to the Earl of Portsmouth. 

Rev. W. Capel (Assistant), H.E.1.C.S. Madras. 

Rev. J. M. Clark, H.M.S. the Valorous of the 
Baltic Fleet. 

Rev. J. M. Edwards, Conway, flag-ship, Cork. 

Rev. W. G. Green, H.M.S. Monarch. 

Rev. R. Halpin, Rev. R. Hamilton, and Rev. 
H. Wright, to the Staff of the Expedition to 
the East. 

Rev. G. R. Husband, at Guines, France. 

Rev. S. H. Jacob, H.M.S. Dauntless. 

Rev. J. H. ae, H.M.S. Nile.} 

Rev. G. A. M. Litle (and Naval Instructor), 
H.M.S. Monarch, at Sheerness. 

Rev. H. H. Matchett, H.M.S. Blenheim. 

Rev. G. Mockler, to the Troops at Malta. 

Rev. J. Smithard (and Naval Instructor), 
H.M.S. Cesar, at Portsmouth. 

Rev. T. H. Watson, H.M.S. Ajax. 

Rev. E. A. Williams, H.M.S. St. ey 

Rev. J. P. Wright, to the English Railway 
Officers and Labourers at Valence, France. 

Rey. S. Smith, in H.M. Fleet for the Baltic. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 

Rev. W. H. Cartwright (R. of Butcombe, Som.) 
one of the District Diocesan Inspectors of 
Schools for the deanery of Chew. 
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Rev. R. Cholmeley, Junior Proctor of Oxford 
University, 1854-5. 

Rev. J. Darnell, Second-Master, Archbishop 
Tenison’s School, London. 

Rev. G. W. De Lisle, Under-Mastership, Marl- 
borough College. 

Rev. H. Fowler, Principal of the Collegiate 
School, Gloucester. 

Rev. J. P. Lightfoot, Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

Rev. J. Milner, Principal of the Collegiate In- 

stitute, = tony , Australia. 

Rev. E. Stokes, Senior Proctor of Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1854-5, 


Rev. J. S. Blackwood, LL.D. to be Travelling 
Secretary to the British Organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance. 


BIRTHS. 


Lately. Atthe Chateau of Ering, in Bavaria, 
the Hon. Mrs. James Erskine, a son. : 

Feb. 5. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the wife of 
Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, a son.——11. At 
Naples, the _ of Sir George Beaumont, Bart. 
a dau.——15. In South st. Grosvenor sq. the 
wife of G. T. Duncombe, esq.a dau.——17. In 
Chesham pl. the wife of the Hon. Richard 
Cavendish, a dau.——-18. At Rufford hall, Lady 
Arabella Hesketh, a dau.——21. At Rutland 
gate, Hyde iy Lady Edward Fitzalan Howard, 
a dau.——At Richings park, Bucks, Lady 
Willshire, a dau. ——22. In Fitzwilliam square, 
Dublin, the Countess of Courtown, a son.—— 
At Brighton, the wife of John Round, jun. esq. 
ason.——23. Lady Baird, of Saughton hall, a 
son.—324. At Wing, Bucks, the wife of the 
Rev. P. T. Ouvry, a 
ton, Staffordshire, Lady Harriet Vernon, a son 
and heir.—27. At East Sheen, the Hon. Mrs. 
Horatio FitzRoy, a dau.——28. At Grendon 
vicarage, co. Npn. the wife of the Rev. Daniel 
Brent, D.D. a son. 

March 1. At Youlston park, near Barn- 
staple, the wife of Sir Arthur Chichester, Bart. 
a dau.——At Washington rectory, Durham, 
the wife of Hon. and Rev. L. W. Denman, a 
dau.——At One Ash, Rochdale, the wife of 
John Bright, M.P. a dau.— At Bletchley, 
Bucks, the wife of Richard Selby Lowndes, esq. 
a dau.— At Woolston, Som. the wife of Henry 
Hobhouse, esq. a son.——2. At Grafton st. 
the wife of T. Thistlethwayte, esq. Southwick 
park, Hants, ason.—5. At Portsmouth, the 
wife of Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, 

.C.B. Commander-in-Chief, a dau.——6. In 
Charles st. Berkeley sq. the wife of o——- 
Cavendish Bentinck, esq. ason.——8. At Bath, 
Lady Wade, a dau.——At Bushey, Mrs. In- 
gram Travers, a dau.— At Salisbury, the wife 
of the Rev. Precentor Hamilton, a son.—— 
9. Mrs. Charles Rivington, Upper Woburn 

lace, a son.——At Stonehouse, the wife of 

ieut.-Col. Errington, 51st Light Inf. a son. 
—10. At Oran, Yorkshire, the wife of the 
Hon. J. C. Dundas, a son.——12. In Caven- 
dish sq. Lady John Manners, adau.——At Nor- 
land sq. Notting hill, the wife of Comyns Row- 
land Berkeley, esq. a son.——13. At Wymond- 
ham rectory, Leic. the Hon. Mrs. John Beres- 
ford, ason.——16. At Eaton pl. Belgrave sq. 
the wife of Ralph L. Lopes, esq. barrister-at- 
law, a son.——At Heigham, the wife of Major 
E. t. Hibgame, a son. 


u.——25. At Marching- 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 5. At Brighton, John Eugene Shad- 
well, esq. only son of Capt. Shadwell, of Bath 
and Horfield, Glouc. to Frances-Ellen, secon 


Births—Marriages. 
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dau. of Benjamin Wood, esq. of Newnton 
house, Wilts.——At Gittisham, Devon, Edm. 
Prideaux St. Aubyn, esq. Capt. 10th M.N.I. to 
Caroline-Anne, eldest dau. of M. F. Gordon, 
esq. of en Bovey Tracy, the 
Rev. Samuel Wareing Mangin, to Rosamond- 
Fountaine-Addison, dau. of the late Rev. W. A. 
Fountaine, of Middleton St. George, Durham. 
——At St. Mary church, Capt. John Scott Phill- 

otts, Bengal Army, son of the Lord Bishop of 

eter, to Susan, second dau. of the Rev. T. 
Kitson, of Shiphay house. 

6. At Wyke Regis, the Rev. Nassau Cath- 
cart, of Belfast, to Fanny, eldest dau. of the 
late Adm. Payne, of Weymouth.——At Swans- 
combe, Kent, Bernard Waymouth, esq. Assis- 
tant-Surveyor of Lloyd’s, to Jane, eldest dau. 
of Capt. Umfreville, R.N. 

7. At Lichfield, the Rev. William Hides, 
B.A. Incumbent of Gayton, Staff. to Maria- 
Lucy, youngest dau. of the late .Mr. Charles 
Holmes, of Derby.——At Wiveliscombe, Som. 
the Rev. James William Williams, of Leaming- 
ton Priors, son of the Rev. David Williams, 
Rector of Baughurst, Hants, to Anna-Maria, 
third dau. of James Waldron, esq. solicitor. 

9. At Heacham, Norfolk, Lovell Reeve, esq. 
of Henrietta st. Covent garden, and West hill, 
Wandsworth, to Martha, second dau. of the 
late Stephen Reeve, esq. of a Norfolk. 

10. At Weston-super-Mare, the Rev. William 
Menzies, Rector of Winnall, Hants, to Jane- 
yo me only surviving dau. of the late James 
Alleyne Hendy, esq. M.D. of Chelmsford.—— At 
Cookham, Berks, the Rev. Samuel Bentley, 
M.A. Curate of Ashton Keynes, Wilts, son of 
John Bentley, esq. Secretary of the Bank of 
England, to Rosamond-Harriett, younger dau. 
of Rear-Adm. Clowes, of Maidenhead.——At 
Glasgow, the Rev. John Thomas Boyle, Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway, to 
Sophia, youngest dau. of the late J. James, esq. 
—At Clatford, Francis, son of John Walker, 
esq. of Westbourne st. Hyde pk. to Margaret- 
pe we dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Iremonger, 
of Wherwell priory, near Andover.——At Eling, 
Hants, Capt. Frederic Brock, R. Welsh Fusi- 
liers, to Margaret-Jane-Dorothy, dau. of Geo. 
Henry Errington, esq. of Colchester.——At 
Bedford chapel, the Rev. J. Gilberd Pearse, 
B.A. son of J. G. Pearse, esq. Broom house, 
Southmolton, to Julia, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. George Truscott, R.N.—-At Pad- 
dington, Thomas Henry Farrer, esq. of the 
Board of Trade, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Farrer, esq. to Frances, third surviving dau. 
of the late William Erskine, esq. and grand- 
dat. of the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 
——At Kensington, Capt. khart Mure 
Valiant, Bombay Cav. third son of late Major- 
Gen. Sir Thomas Valiant, K.C.B. to Georgiana- 
Barbara, eldest dau. of James Malcolmson, 
esq.——At Eton college, Capt. Brownlow Ed- 
ward Layard, to Louisa-Henrietta, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Carter, Fellow of 
Eton college, and Vicar of Burnham.— At St. 
Luke’s Chelsea, William J. Reynolds, esq. B.A. 
of the Royal Military Asylum, to Rosa-Russell, 
third dau. of the late John Bainbridge, esq. 
——At Harwich, William H. Graves, esq. isth 
Royal Irish, fourth son of the late Major-Gen, 
Graves, to Antoinetta, second dau. of the late 
George Deane, esq. 

11. At Chepstow, the Rev. Garnons Wil- 
liams, Vicar of Llowes, Radnorsh. to Catherine- 
Frances, second dau. of Fenton Hort, esq. of 
Hardwick house, near Chepstow.—— At Donny- 
brook, the Rev. James msey, M.A. Pemb. 
coll. Oxford, to Eliza, dau. of the Rev. J. T. 
Medlycott, of Rockett’s castle, Waterford.—— 
At Cheshunt, Herts, Barnard Dickinson Har- 
man, of Monks house, Corsham, Wilts, second 
son of the late Ezekiel Harman, esq. of ‘Theo- 
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balds, to Maria, second dau. of the late Thos. 
Morton, esq. of Grove house. ——At Blackburn, 
Wm. Perceval Eilgee, esq. late Capt. 50th Regt. 
to Frances-Parsons, elder dau. of Joseph Eales, 
esq.—-At Manchester, the Rev. John Willing- 
ton, B.A. Incumbent of St. Matthew’s, Stock- 
port, to Laura-Goodall, youngest dau. of the 

ite Thomas Minster, esq. solicitor, Coventry. 

12. At Little Torrington, Peirce Wynne 
Yorke, esq. of Dyffryn Aled, Denb. to Lucy- 
Penelope, eldest dau. of Sir Trevor Wheler, 
Bart.——At Dover, Andrew Gillon, esq. of 
Walthouse, West Lothian, to Anna-Maria, only 
dau. of the late Capt. Henry Paget Gill and of 
Lady Maxwell, of Calderwood castle, Lanarksh. 
——At St. Hilary, near Cowbridge, Richard 
Underwood, esq. solicitor, of Hereford, third 
son of the late Rev. Thomas Underwood, Canon 
of Hereford, to Mary, dau. of the late Stephen 
Dowell, esq. of Braywick grove, Berks, and 
Bath.——At Blackburn, Edwin Davis Maddy, 
of Lincoln’s inn, barrister-at-law, eldest son 
of Edwin Maddy, D.C.L. of Gloucester place, 
Hyde park, to Alice-Catherine, widow of Thos. 
Kay, esq. and eldest dau. of Henry Paul Fleet- 
wood, +. of Woodfold park, Lanc.——At Ilfra- 
combe, North Devon, Henry-Ashmore, eldest 
surviving son of the late Col. Evatt, of South- 
ampton, to Mary-Frances, second dau. of the 
late Rev. John Hinde, of Ludlow.——At West 
Lynn, the Rev. Bingham Sibthorpe Malden, 
B.A. Curate of Clayton-cum Keymer, to Mary- 
Susannah, eldest dau. of Giles Walker, esq. of 
North Lynn.—At Trinity church, Maryle- 
bone, John Marfleet, esq. eldest son of John 
Marfleet, esq. of Winthorpe grove, Notts, and 
Boothby house, Linc. to Emily, second dau. of 
Felix F. F. Bean, esq. of Clapham house, Sus- 
sex, and granddau. of Joshua Walker, esq. of 
Upper Harley street. 

14. At Deptford, the Rev. W. H. Boscawen, 
Vicar of Hanmer, Flintshire, to Emma, dau. 
of the late Capt. Brown, R.N.——At Leaming- 
ton Priors, Jonas Stawell, esq. late Capt. 45th 
Regt. to Harriet-Innes, youngest dau. of Ar- 
nold Thomson, esq. late of 81st Regiment. 

16. At Port Guernsey, George Lethbridge 
Ottley, esq. son of the late Col. Ottley, 70th 
Regt. to Lucy, eldest dau. of the late John 
Isbel, esq. M.D. of Stonehouse. 

17. At Shenley, the Rev. C. Thompson, Vicar 
of South Mimms, to Amelia-Martha, youngest 
dau. of the late John Mico Winter, esq. of 
Shenley hill, Herts ——At Bonn, John Ers- 
kine Douglas Stewart, second son of Rear- 
Adm. Houston Stewart, C.B. to Julia, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Turton, M.A. Incum- 
bent of Betley, Staff——At Caistor, the Rev. 
Anthony Bower, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, and Head Master of Cais- 
tor Free Grammar School, to Martha-Collins 
Colton, niece of R. Colton, esq.——At Bath, 
William Martyn, esq. F.R.C.S. of Brompton, 
to Elizabeth-Bowen-Pridham, second dau. of 
the late Richard Bowen Reed, esq. R.N.—— 
At Knapton, J. J. Wright, esq. M.D. of Malton, 
to Sarah, only dau. of James Tindale, esq. of 
Scarborough and Knapton hall, Yorkshire —— 
At Scarborough, the Rev. R. Atkinson, of Don- 
caster, Rector of Claxby-cum-Normanby, Linc. 
to Anne, dau. of the late William Raines, esq. 
of Wyton hall, Yorkshire.——At ran 9 
Henry William Graham, esq. H.E.1.C.S. to 
Harriette-Rosalie, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 

Munn, Vicar of Ashburnham, Sussex. 
——At Paddington, Henry Aimé Ouvry, esq. 
Capt. 3d Light Dragoons, second son of the 
late Peter Aimé Ouvry, esq. of the Ordnance 
Office, to Matilda-Hannab, only dau. of the 
late Col. John Delamain, C.B.——At Butleigh, 
Somerset, the Rev. C. Arundell St. John Mild- 
may, Rector of Lapworth, third son of the late 
Paulet St. John Mildmay, esq. of Haslegrove 
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house, Som. to Harriet-Louisa Neville, my 7 
est dau. of the Dean of Windsor.————At 
Brighton, John Norman Maclean, Lieut. 7th 
Madras Light Cavalry, second son of Col. 
Maclean, of Coll, Scotland, to Anna-Maria, 
second dau. of the late Robert Roe, esq. of Sans 
Souci, co. Dublin. ——At Camberwell, the Rev. 
George Meade Gibbs, B.A. to Elizabeth-Jane, 
eldest dau. of William Tree Tatlock, esq. of 
Peckham. 

18. At Whitestone, Devon, the Rev. Louis 
Woollcombe, Rector of Petrockstowe, son of 
the Rev. Henry Woollcombe, to Augusta. 
Rundell, dau. of the Rev. Charles Brown, 
Rector of Whitestone. ——At Northenden, 
Samuel Chilton Gross, esq. of Bawdsey, Suff. 
eldest son of the late S. C. Gross, esq. of 
Alderton, Suffolk, to Mary, second dau. of the 
Rev. Edward Woolnough, Rector of Northen- 
den, Cheshire.——At Rawtenstall, the Rev. 
George Wright Thornton, of Eccleston, Chor- 
ley, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late George 
Hardman, esq. of Oak hill, Rawtenstall.—— 
At Leamington, George Horniblow, esq. M.D. 
72d Highlanders, to Fanny-Maria, youngest 
dau. of George Mumford, esg. Downham, Norf. 

19. At St. James’s Paddington, the Rev. 
Frederic Anthony Stapley, B.A. only son of 
John Stapley, esq. of Bognor, Sussex, to Mary- 
Charlotte, only dau. of Fred. Robert Gore, esq. 
of Devonshire terr. Hyde park.——At Holy 
Trinity, Westbourne terr. Richard-Donough- 
more, eldest surviving son of the late S. H. 
Lovett, esq. of Bath, and co. of Dublin, to 
Amelia-Lilias-Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
Samuel Fyler, esq. of Twickenham.——At Sel- 
lack, Hertfordshire, the Rev. Edmund Du 
Buisson, of Glynhyr, Carmarthensh. to Anne- 
Charlotte-Dunning, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Hunt Ley, Rector of Rame, Cornwall. 
— At Cottingham, Charles Hope, ong Capt. 
R.N. to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Sykes, esq. of Raywell.—— At Wilsden, Yorksh. 
the Rev. George De Renzy, Curate of Haworth, 
to Emily, only dau. of Thomas Mackley, esq. 

21. At Alverstoke, near Gosport, William 
Lindsay, esq. M.D. Deputy-Inspector of Has- 
lar hospital, to Sarah-Isabella, only dau. of John 
C. Harris, esq.of Bristol.——At Southampton, 
Edward Montagu Leeds, esq. son of the late 
Sir George Leeds, Bart. to Jessie, dau. of the 
late Thomas Spears, esq. of Kirkaldy, Fife- 
shire, and niece of Geo. Dunlop, esq. of South- 
ampton.——At Emsworth, Henry Peskett, esq. 
M.D. of Petersfield, to Catherine, youngest 
dau. of the late James Philip Hicks, esq. of 
Emsworth. 

24. At Ambleside, the Rev. Walter Nicol, 
M.A. Incumbent of Denton, near Manchester, 
to Rebecca, eldest dau. of the late William 
Morris, esq. of Peasmarsh, Sussex.——At St. 
Mary’s Bryanston sq. Henry-Walford, third 
son of Charles Green, esq. to Emma, second 
dau. of the late William Fowler Jones, esq. of 
Ashurst park, Kent.——At Thames Ditton, 
Surrey, Philip Pearse Plantagenet Wills, only 
son of Lieut. John Wills, R.N. of Trinity sq. 
Brixton, to Joyse, youngest dau. of Mr. Wm. 
Strike. ——At Brodie cottage, Moraysh. Donald 
Alex. MacLeod, esq. late of Bengal Med. Est. 
to Charlotte, eldest dau. of Edw. fi. Woodcock, 
esq. late of Madras Civil Serv.—At Chelsea, 
William Braybrooke, esq. Surgeon 59th Regt. 
to Rhoda-Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Major Elbart, of the 72d Highlanders.——At 
Westbury-on-Trym, Andrew Wyater, M.D. 
Curzon st. May fair, London, to Mary-Betty, 
dau. of the late John Sykes Bramhall, esq. of 
Sheffield. 

25. At Smeeth, G. W. L. Plumptre Carter, 
esq. eldest son of Harry William Carter, esq. 
of Kennington near Ashford, to Augusta, 
only child of the Rey.Dr. Wyndham Kanatchbull, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Marquess or Lonponperry, K.G. 

March 1. At Holdernesse-house, Park- 
lane, aged 76, the Most Hon. Charles Wil- 
liam Vane, third Marquess of London- 
derry (1816), Earl of Londonderry (1796), 
Viscount Castlereagh (1795), and Baron 
Stewart of Londonderry (1789), all dig- 
nities in the peerage of Ireland; Earl 
Vane, and Viscount Seaham of Wynyard 
and Seaham, co. Durham (1823); Baron 
Stewart of Stewart’s Court and Bally- 
lawn, co. Donegal (1814), in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom; K.G., G.C.B. 
and Knight Grand Cross of the orders of 
the Guelphs of Hanover, the Tower and 
Sword of Portugal, the Black and Red 
Eagles of Prussia, and the Sword of 
Sweden, a Knight of St. George of Russia; 
a Privy Councillor; Lord Lieutenant of 
the county and Vice Admiral of the coast 
of Durham, Custos Rotulorum of the 
counties of Down and Londonderry, a 
General in the army, Colonel of the 2nd 
Life Guards, and D.C.L. 

This nobleman was the only son by the 
second marriage of Robert first Marquess 
of Londonderry with Lady Frances Pratt, 
daughter of Charles first Earl Camden 
and Lord Chancellor of England. He 
was born on the 18th of May, 1778, in 
Mary-street, Dublin. 

When little more than fourteen years 
of age he received a commission as Ensign 
in the 108th Foot, in which he was ap- 
pointed to a company in 1794, and in 
June of that year he joined the expedition 
under the Earl of Moira, destined to re- 
lieve the Duke of York from the perilous 
situation in which he was placed after the 
reduction of Ypres, the defeat of General 
Clerfayt, and the taking of Charleroy. 
Captain Stewart was appointed Assistant 
Quartermaster - general to that division 
of the forces which landed at Isle Dieu, 
under General Doyle; and after the re- 
turn of the British army he was attached 
to Col. Charles Crawfurd’s mission to the 
Austrian armies in 1795, 1796, and 1797. 
At the battle of Donauwert he was 
wounded by a musket-ball, which entered 
his face under the eye, went through his 
nose, and was extracted on the opposite 
side. This wound was received whilst 
charging with some heavy Austrian cavalry 
that were driven back by the French Hus- 
sars. Ina senseless state he was carried 
back to the village of Donauwert, where 
he was put into a cart with some wounded 
Austrians, and in that condition conveyed 
to the rear. 


On his return home he was appointed 
Aide-de-camp to his uncle Earl Camden, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He 
had succeeded, on the 31st July 1795, to 
the majority of the 106th Foot; and on 
the Ist Jan. 1797 he was promoted to a 
Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 5th Dragoons. A 
letter from General Robert Dundas is ex- 
tant (and printed in the Royal Military 
Calendar, 1820, vol. ii. p. 412), in which, 
after speaking of the 5th Dragoons as 
having been, when encamped in the Cur- 
ragh of Kildare, under his command, as 
* the worst of all possible bad regiments,’’ 
he acknowledges the great improvement 
that had taken place under the immediate 
command of Colonel Stewart, and adds, 
“ You possess the characteristic powers 
that are necessary to make a good officer ; 
and I am perfectly convinced that had the 
5th Dragoons remained in Ireland under 
your direction, they would soon have be- 
come the best regiment of cavalry in this 
country.’’ Lieut.-Colonel Stewart served 
with the 5th Dragoons during the Irish 
rebellion ; but, notwithstanding its partial 
improvement, its insubordination con- 
tinued so great that it was shortly after 
disbanded, at the representation of the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

In connection with this measure of 
severity, Lieut.-Colonel Stewart received 
a marked proof of the Royal favour as ex- 
tended towards himself. He was six days 
after appointed to the Lieut.-Colonelcy of 
the 18th Light Dragoons, which was then 
made a regiment of Hussars. His activity 
was distinguished in completing and ren- 
dering efficient this corps, which had been 
previously reduced to a skeleton; and in 
1799 he accompanied two squadrons of it 
in Sir Ralph Abercromby’s expedition to 
Holland. During this campaign Lieut.- 
Colonel Stewart was again wounded in the 
head, whilst at the outposts near Schagen- 
burg. A ball struck the glass he was look- 
ing through, which it broke ; but the tube 
turned the force of the ball, which had 
otherwise proved fatal. 

On the 25th Sept. 1803 he was ap- 
pointed Aide-de-camp to his Majesty, with 
the rank of Colonel, and soon afterwards 
he occupied for a time the situation of 
Under Secretary of State in the War 
department. 

He left that situation to assume the 
command of a brigade of Hussars under 
Sir John Moore, in Portugal, where he 
was to act with the rank of Brigadier- 
General. On the advance of the army into 
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Spain, he covered the march of Sir John 
Hope’s division, during which he surprised 
a French post at Rueda, and took the 
whole escort of a valuable convoy of 
cotton. During the retreat of Sir John 
Moore’s army, he was in the cavalry 
actions of Sahagun and Benavente, and 
his conduct was repeatedly praised by Sir 
John Moore. On one occasion that Gene- 
ral remarked: ‘‘ Our cavalry is very supe- 
rior in quality to any the French have ; 
and the right spirit has been infused into 
them by the example and instruction of 
their two leaders, Lord Paget and Briga- 
dier-General Stewart.’’ At a ford near 
Astorga, on the 29th Dec. 1808, Brig.- 
General Stewart successfully repulsed an 
attack of the Imperial Guard, who left on 
the field 55 killed and wounded, and 70 
prisoners, including their Colonel, General 
Le Febvre. 

On arriving at Corunna, on the 13th 
Jan. 1809, Sir John Moore determined to 
send home Brig.-Gen. Stewart, in order 
to report upon the progress of events. Sir 
John Moore remarks, that “ Brigadier- 
General Stewart is a man in whose honour 
I have the most perfect reliance ; he is in- 
capable of stating anything but the truth.’’ 
At the same time General Stewart had 
been seized with a very bad ophthalmia, 
which made it impossible for him to 
serve. 

A very few months, however, had 
elapsed before he returned to the Penin- 
sula as Adjutant-General to the army 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley, a post which 
he continued to hold until May, 1813. 
During the pursuit of Marshal Soult’s 
army across the Douro, he led two 
squadrons of the 16th and 20th Dragoons, 
which charged the enemy most gallantly, 
and took many prisoners; and on many 
other occasions his name was most honour- 
ably mentioned, particularly in the affair 
at El Bodon. For these services, and for 
his exertions at Talavera, he received the 
thanks of the House of Commons on the 
5th Feb. 1810. The Speaker’s address, 
and General Stewart’s reply, were printed 
in the Royal Military Calendar. In the 
latter is the following passage: ‘‘If I 
might venture to arrogate any thing beyond 
the most anxious zeal for the King’s 
service, and a sincere love for the profes- 
sion I belong to, it is an ardent desire to 
follow the footsteps of my great and gallant 
Commander, to whose sole abilities and 
exertions we stand indebted, not only for 
the battle of Talavera, but for all those 
successes which have rendered him alike 
an ornament to his country and a terror 
to her foes. To follow his bright example, 
to emulate his achievements, and to be 


—_ worthy of his confidence, I shall . 
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ever consider as the surest passport to the 
greatest distinction that can be conferred 
upon a soldier—I mean the approbation 
of this honourable House.’’ 

At this time, and during the whole of 
his active services on the continent, he had 
been a member of the House of Com- 
mons, to which he was returned for the 
county of Londonderry to the first Par- 
liament after the Union, in 1801; and 
again in 1802, 1806, 1807, August 1812 
(on being appointed a Groom of the Bed- 
chamber), and the general election of the 
same year. In 1806 he had stood a con- 
test, of which the result, after sixteen days’ 
poll, was— 


Hon. Charles W. Stewart . 
Lord George T. Beresford . 
Hon. William Ponsonby . . 
Samuel Lyle, esq. . . - - 601 


On the 1st Feb. 1813 General Stewart 
was nominated a Knight of the Bath ; and 
on the 27th March following he received 
the royal permission to accept the in- 
signia of a Knight Commander of the Por- 
tuguese order of the Tower and Sword con- 
ferred for his services in the Peninsula. 
He also received a Cross and one clasp on 
account of the battles of Talavera, Busaco, 
Fuentes d’Onor, and the siege of Badajoz. 

On the 7th April, 1813, Sir Charles 
Stewart was appointed Envoy extraor- 
dinary and Minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of Berlin. During that summer he 
acted as military commissioner to the 
armies of the Allied Sovereigns, and was 
specially charged with the supervision of 
Bernadotte, the Swedish king, who had 
armed his troops by help of subsidies from 
England, and was at that time wavering 
in his allegiance. The secret history of 
that time exists to show what kind of re- 
monstrance the English Envoy found it 
necessary to employ at so critical a mo- 
ment as that which preceded the great 
battle of Leipsic. 

On the 22d March, 1814, Sir Charles 
Stewart received the royal licence to ac- 
cept the Grand Cross of the Sword of 
Sweden, the Russian order of St. George 
(4th class), and both the Black and the 
Red Eagle of Prussia, all conferred for 
his services in the campaign of 1813, par- 
ticularly at the battles of Culm and 
Leipsic. 

On the 20th Nov. 1813 he was removed 
from the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the Ennis- 
killing Dragoons, which he had held from 
1799, to the command of the 25th Light 
Dragoons. He had become a Major-Ge- 
neral July 25, 1810; and was promoted to 
Lieut.-General June 4, 1814. 

On the 18th of June, 1814, Sir 
Charles Stewart was created a peer of the 
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realm by the title of Baron Stewart; and 
on the 25th of the same month he was ap- 
pointed a Lord of the Bedchamber, which 
office he continued to hold until Aug. 1827. 
Onthe 27th July, 1814, he wassworna Privy 
Councillor. This was on occasion of his 
being appointed ambassador to Austria ; 
and on the 11th August, together with his 
brother Lord Castlereagh, the Earl of 
Clancarty, and Earl Cathcart, he was con- 
stituted one of the Plenipotentiaries on the 
part of Great Britain to the Congress of 
Vienna, the Duke of Wellington being 
subsequently added as First Plenipotentiary 
on the 18th Jan. 1815. 

On the melancholy death:of his half- 
brother Robert the second Marquess of 
Londonderry, then Premier, on the 12th 
Aug. 1822, Lord Stewart succeeded to the 
dignities conferred on their father in the 
peerage of Ireland; and on the 28th 
of March, 1823, he was advanced to the 
dignities of Earl Vane and Viscount Sea- 
ham, in the peerage of the United King- 
dom, with special remainder to his issue 
male by his second wife, in right of whom 
he had previously assumed the name 
and arms of Vane. His second marriage, 
to Frances-Anne, only daughter and heiress 
of Sir Harry Vane Tempest (by Anne 
Countess of Antrim), had taken place on 
the 3rd April 1819. 

The immense possessions to which this 
lady was heiress, together with the fact of 
her being a ward in Chancery, attracted, 
at the time, a great degree of public ‘in- 
terest. The responsibilities devolved upon 
Lord Londonderry by the management of 
the property of his bride, embracing a con- 
siderable portion of the county of Durham, 
and including some of the most important 
coal-mines in the country,-opened a new 
field for the exercise of energies which the 
cessation of war had thrown into tempo- 
rary inaction. His lordship applied him- 
self with a vigorous activity, which formed 
one of his characteristics, to the develop- 
ment of the vast resources of the estates ; 
and in this sphere of exertion exhibited 
an enterprise and sound judgment, the 
fruits of which will be permanently en- 
joyed by his successors. Among the great 
works of improvement which Lord Lon- 
donderry planned and carried out to com- 
pletion, was the construction of Seaham 
harbour, an undertaking almost unprece- 
dented as an instance of private enterprise, 
and justly accounted amongst the wonders 
of engineering achievements. It was com- 
pleted in 1847. 

The Marquess of Londonderry on se- 
veral occasions came forward as an author. 
In 1805 he published Suggestions for the 
Improvement of the Force of the British 
Empire ; and in 1828 A Narrative of the 
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Peninsular War, 1808—1813. 4to. in 
which he is believed to have had the as- 
sistance of the Rev. Mr. Gleig, now Chap- 
lain to the Forces. More recently he 
conferred an important boon on English 
history by the publication of the Corre- 
spondence of his brother, Robert Marquess 
of Londonderry, K.G. 

During the short administration of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1835 the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry was nominated for Ambassador 
to Russia; but some difficulties which 
arose, upon a motion of Mr. Shiel in the 
House of Commons, occasioned his relin- 
quishment of this appointment. 

In politics Lord Londonderry was always 
attached to the Tory party. He was lat- 
terly a strong opponent of the proposed 
abolition of the Vice-Royalty of Ireland. 
He had formed relations of intimacy with 
the present Emperor of the French when 
an exile in this country, and effectually 
exerted himself to mitigate the rigours of 
Louis-Napoleon’s imprisonment in the for- 
tress of Ham. In return, he solicited, and 
obtained, from Louis-Napoleon the release 
of Abd-el-Kader. 

Lord Stewart was nominated to the com- 
mand of the 10th Hussars on the 3d Feb. 
1820. When holding that appointment he 
fought a duel with Mr. Battier, a cornet 
in the regiment, to whose complaints of 
arrogant and contemptuous conduct in his 
brother officers he had refused to attend. 
Subsequently, in 1840, in consequence of 
a speech which he had made in the House 
of Lords, he was challenged by Mr. Henry 
Grattan, M.P. for Meath county, and again 
obeyed the call of honour. 

On the 10th Jan. 1837, he attained the 
rank of General in the army; and in June, 
1843, on the death of Earl Cathcart, he 
was removed to the command of the 2d 
Life Guards. In 1853, during the short 
administration of the Earl of Derby, he 
was decorated with the insignia of the 
order of the Garter, which had become 
vacant by the death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

The Marquess of Londonderry died from 
the effects of a sudden attack of influenza, 
which proved too severe for a constitution 
already weakened by the natural decay of 
age. His death was free from pain, and 
his last moments were solaced by the pre- 
sence of nearly all the members of his 
family, including his youngest daughter, 
and his sister Viscountess Hardinge. 

On the evening of Monday, March 13, 
his body was removed from Holdernesse 
House to the terminus of the Great North- 
ern Railway at King’s Cross, preparatory 
to its conveyance to the North. His 
three sons and other relatives attended. 
The officers and men of the 2d Life Guards 
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having expressed a desire to pay their last 
tribute of respect to their Colonel, at- 
tended at the station as a guard of honour. 
On the arrival of the hearse within the 
station, the band of the regiment com- 
menced playing the “‘ Dead March in Saul,” 
which was continued during the time oc- 
cupied in placing the hearse upon a tra- 
velling truck. On the Wednesday the 
body lay in state at Wynyard; and the 
funeral took place at Long Newton on 
Thursday, March 16. All the arrange- 
ments were of an unostentatious character, 
but there was a large attendance from the 
neighbourhood. The chief mourners were 
the Marquess of Londonderry, Earl Vane, 
Lord Adolphus Vane, and the Earl of 
Portarlington. The pallbearers were, the 
Duke of Cleveland, Lord Hatherton, the 
Earl of Roden, Colonel Sir Henry Browne, 
and Colonel M‘Douall and Colonel Wil- 
liams, of the 2d Life Guards. The Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, her daughters, 
and other relatives, were present. The 
burial service was read by the Rev. T. 
Hart Dyke, the Rector of Long Newton. 

The Marquess of Londonderry’s first 
marriage took place on the 8th Aug. 1804, 
with the Lady Catharine Bligh, fourth 
daughter of John third Earl of Darnley. 
This lady, whose only child was Frederick- 
William-Robert, the present Marquess, 
died on the 11th Feb. 1812. By his second 
wife, already mentioned, the Marquess had 
further issue three sons and four daughters: 
2. George - Henry - Robert - Charles, now 
Earl Vane; 3. Frances-Anne-Emily, mar- 
ried in 1843 to the Marquess of Bland- 
ford, and has issue; 4. Alexandrina-Oc- 
tavia-Maria, married in 1847 to the Earl 
of Portarlington; 5. Lord Adolphus-Fre- 
derick-Charles-William Vane, Captain in 
the Scots Fusilier Guards, and late M.P. 
for the city of Durham; 6. Lady Hya- 
cintha-Sophia-Henrietta- Charlotte, who 
died an infant in 1827 ; 7. Lady Adelaide- 
Emelina-Caroline, (to whom King Wil- 
liam IV. and Queen Adelaide stood sponsors 
in 1831,) married in 1852 to the Rev. H. 
Law; 8. Lord Ernest-M‘Donnell Vane, 
Ensign in the 57th Foot. 

The present Marquess, who has been 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Down 
from the year 1845, and has sat for that 
county in the present parliament, married 
in 1846 the dowager Viscountess Powers- 
court, eldest daughter of the Earl of Roden, 
but has no issue. 

Earl Vane, who has sat in the present 
parliament for North Durham, married in 
1846 Mary-Cornelia, only daughter of Sir 
John Edwards, Bart. and has issue a son 
and heir, now Lord Viscount Seaham, 
born in 1852, 
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Viscount NETTERVILLE. 

Feb.13. Athis residence in Pembroke- 
place, Dublin, after a long illness, aged 80, 
the Right Hon. James Netterville, seventh 
Viscount Netterville, of Douth, co. Meath 
(1622). - 

Lord Netterville was born in 1773, at 
Newbrook house, co. Mayo, the son and 
heir of Nicholas Netterville, esq. by 
Bridget, daughter of Bartholomew French, 
esq. of Ballykenean. 

The Netterville peerage fell into abey- 
ance on the decease of John the sixth 
Viscount Netterville, who died on the 15th 
of March, 1826. He was the last male 
descendant of the eldest son of the first 
Viscount. The dignity was claimed by 
the subject of this notice, who was de- 
scended from the third son of the first 
Viscount, and the House of Lords came 
to a resolution that he had made out his 
right, on the 14th of August. 1834. , 

His Lordship married, on the 7th April, 
1834, Eliza, third daughter of Joseph 
Kirwan, esq. of Hillsbrook, co. Galway, 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
has left issue two daughters: 1. the Hon. 
Elizabeth-Guiendoline-Theodora, and 2. 
the Hon. Mary-Reddis-Bridget-Ellen. 

The peerage again becomes dormant, 
but it is announced that it will again be 
claimed by a collateral heir. 


Dr. Denison, Br. or SALISBURY. 

March 6. At Salisbury, aged 53, the 
Right Rev. Edward Denison, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

Dr. Denison was born in 1801, in 
Harley-street, Marylebone, the second son 
of John Denison, esq. of Ossington, co. 
Nottingham, sometime M.P. for Chi- 
chester and Minehead, by his second wife 
Charlotte, daughter of Samuel Estwick, 
esq. M.P. for Westbury. His father was 
originally Mr. John Wilkinson, a merchant 
of London, first-cousin to Mr. William 
Denison, of Kirkgate, Leeds, who left him 
the bulk of his property, on condition of 
his assuming the name of Denison, and 
continuing the business which Mr. Deni- 
son had carried on in Leeds. This he did 
in conjunction with his brother, to whom 
Mr. Denison also bequeathed a consider- 
able property. The Bishop’s elder brother 
is John Evelyn Denison, esq. sometime a 
Lord of the Admiralty, and M.P. for South 
Nottinghamshire, who married Lady Char- 
lotte Bentinck, daughter of the Duke of 
Portland ; and his next brothers are Sir 
William Thomas Denison, Knt. Lieut.- 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
Ven. George Anthony Denison, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Taunton. 

He was educated at Oriel college, Ox- 
ford, and was placed in the first class of 
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Literee Humaniores at the examination 
of Easter Term, 1822. In 1826 he was 
elected to a fellowship at Merton college ; 
and he then succeeded to the vicarage of 
St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, a small 
college living, where he remained up to 
his appointment, in March 1837, to the see 
of Salisbury, at the early age of thirty-six. 

‘Dr. Denison had acquired considerable 
reputation while filling the office of Select 
Preacher before the University, though 
his parochial experience had been confined 
to a small parish in Oxford, where he 
worked with remarkable success. He was, 
however, at this time a resident Fellow, 
and he carried into the episcopate some- 
what of the retiring habits of a scholar. 
The change was a sudden one—literally 
from the cloister to the palace; but Dr. 
Denison took with him a very amiable 
temper, refined manners, an accomplished 
tone of mind, diligence in business, and 
perfect integrity of purpose. A constitu- 
tional timidity prevented him from doing 
entire justice either to himself or to the 
principles which he is known to have 
maintained. He was well known as a 
favourer of the revival of the Church’s 
synodical powers ; and in the recent ses- 
sion of convocation he displayed consider- 
able resolution in furthering the move- 
ment. His patronage was fairly and 
impartially bestowed ; and in all practical 
works—schools, and the like—his admi- 
nistrative powers shone. To the city of 
Salisbury his loss will be a personal one. 
He was a resident Bishop; and he dis- 
charged the duties of hospitality as well to 
school-children as to county magnates. 
During the visitation of the cholera, his 
personal attentions were freely given to 
the sick. On the whole, if England has 
had greater prelates than Bishop Denison, 
we may speak of him as one eminently 
possessed of singleness of purpose, clear- 
ness of judgment, amiability of temper, 
and diligence in administration. In poli- 
tics he was a Whig, but he seldom spoke 
in Parliament. The last occasion which 
we remember was when he triumphantly 
vindicated himself from a groundless 
charge of appropriating to his income 
more than the legislature had sanctioned.” 
—Morning Chronicle. 

‘* Sincere in his convictions, but tolerant 
towards those who differed from him; 
zealous for the truth, but charitable in 
regard to those whom he believed to be 
in error; dispensing his benevolence with 
a large and liberal hand; a secret bene- 
factor to numbers who never knew the 
source of the bounty of which they were 
the recipients; thoughtful, patient, and 
considerate in investigating the claims of 
the destitute, and kind, delicate, and ju- 


dicious in relieving their wants; an active 
promoter of any and every undertaking 
that held out the promise either of utility 
or beneficence ;—it must be confessed that 
the late Bishop’s fulfilment of the func- 
tions of his sacred office was marked by a 
constant and conscientious sense of duty, 
and by an earnest endeavour to accomplish 
the utmost possible amount of good within 
the limit of his ability and means. It says 
much for his character and worth that he 
was held in the highest estimation by those 
who were most frequently brought into 
familiar intercourse with him, and that 
the truest respect is felt for his memory, 
both by churchmen and dissenters in his 
own cathedral city. The last act of his 
public life was to preside at a meeting of 
the Church Missionary Society, and the 
last incident in his private life was the 
testifying his affection for one of his kins- 
men, on the eve of embarcation for a distant 
land.’’—Salisbury Herald. 

The following is a list of Bishop Deni- 
son’s publications :— 

The Sin of causing Offences: a Sermon. 
Oxford, 1835. 8vo. 

A Review of the state of the question 
respecting the admission of Dissenters to 
the Universities. London, 1835. 8vo. 

Sermons. Oxford, 1836. 8vo. 

The Church the Teacher of her Children : 
a Sermon. Oxford, 1839. 8vo. 

The obligations of the Clergy in preach- 
ing the Word of God: a Charge. 1842. 

A Charge in Sept. 1842. 

The Inward Call: a Charge to Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. 1843. 8vo. 

Obedience to the Law of God the end 
of Education : a Sermon on the opening 
of the School at Marlborough. 1843. 8vo. 

ACharge. 1845. 

Brotherly Love and Loyalty : a Sermon 
preached at a meeting of the Wiltshire 
Friendly Society. 1848. 

Sorrow and Consolation: a Sermon 
preached Easter Day, 1850, after the 
funeral of the Very Rev. F. Lear. Salis- 
bury, 1850. 8vo. 

Difficulties in the Church: a Sermon. 
1853. 8vo. 

Speech in the House of Lords, June 25, 
1853 (relative to the charge of having re- 
ceived more than the legitimate income of 
his See). 1853. 8vo. 

His death ensued after a short illness. 
On the 28th Feb. he went to Portsmouth, 
where he caught cold, which cold, shortly 
after his return, supervening on a morbid 
condition of the liver, induced a complete 
derangement of the biliary functions, ter- 
minating in black jaundice. On Friday 
and Saturday an apparent change for the 
better took place, and hopes were enter- 
tained of his recovery; but on Sunday 
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symptoms of an unfavourable character 
manifested themselves, and from that time 
he continued to sink until Monday evening, 
when he breathed his last. 

His funeral took place on Wednesday 
the 15th of March, when his body was 
consigned to the vault in which that of his 
first wife was laid in the cloisters of the 
cathedral. The procession quitted the 
palace between 12 and 1, and was met at 
the west door of the building by the dean, 
canons, prebendaries, and choristers, who 
preceded the corpse to the choir, chanting 
the introductory passages of the burial 
service. On quitting the sacred building 
Beethoven’s Funeral March was played 
upon the organ with impressive effect. 
Besides the widow, two orphan children, 
and brothers of the deceased, a large num- 
ber of his personal friends, as well as the 
domestics of his household, followed his 
body to the grave. The pallbearers were 
—tEarl Nelson, Lord Bruce, the Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., Major-Gen. 
Buckley, M.P., Mr. H. W. Heneage, M.P., 
Mr. J. Floyer, M.P., Mr. H. C. Sturt, 
and Mr. Williams. Upwards of 150 of 
the clergy of the diocese, from far and 
near, attended to pay their last tribute of 
respect. The bells of the city churches 
tolled at intervals throughout the day, and 
there was a general suspension of business 
on the part of the tradesmen. 

The Bishop was twice married ; first 
June 27, 1839, to Louisa-Mary, second 
daughter of the late Henry Ker Seymer, 
esq. of Stanford House, co. Dorset, who 
left him a widower, Sept. 22, 1841; and 
secondly July 10, 1845, to the Hon. Cle- 
mentina Baillie-Hamilton, late Maid of 
Honour to the Queen, fourth and youngest 
daughter of the late Ven. Charles Baillie- 
Hamilton, Archdeacon of Cleveland, and 
cousin to the Earl of Haddington. This 
lady survives him, without issue. By the 
former he has left one son and one daughter. 


Vicr-ApM. THE Hon. GeorGeE Povutert. 

Feb. 11. In his 68th year, the Hon. 
George Poulett, Vice-Admiral of the White, 
brother to Earl Poulett and the Duchess 
of Cleveland. 

Admiral Poulett was born on the 10th 
May, 1786, the second son of John the 
fourth Earl Poulett, by his first wife 
Sophia, daughter and heir of Admiral Sir 
George Pocock, K.B. 

He entered the navy Aug. 2, 1797, on 
board the Princess Augusta yacht, lying 
in the river Thames; served in the Channel 
as midshipman of the San Fiorenzo 36, 
Malta 80, and Lark sloop, until made Lieu- 
tenant April 3, 1804. On the 16th July 
following he was appointed to the Mon- 
mouth 64, bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. 


T. M. Russell at Yarmouth; in March, 
1805, to the Valorous; and in June follow- 
ing to the Royal Sovereign. He attained 
the rank of Commander Oct. 12, 1805; 
and was appointed Jan. 14, 1806, to the 
Orestes sloop, employed in the North Sea. 
He was posted July 31 in the same year ; 
and from Nov. 1807 to April 1810 was 
employed on the Home station in the 
Quebec 32. 

On the 24th July, 1827, he became flag- 
Captain, in the Prince Regent 120, to the 
Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, Commander- 
in-Chief at the Nore, where he remained 
until July 1830. In August of that year 
he was nominated a Naval Aide-de-Camp 
to King William the Fourth, and, having 
been continued in that appointment to her 
present Majesty, he retained it until made 
a Rear-Admiral Nov. 23, 1841. He had 
been previously appointed Receiver-general 
of the Land and Assessed Taxes in Somer- 
setshire. He attained the rank of Vice- 
Admiral in 1852. 

Being on a visit to Colonel Wyndham, 
at his hunting-lodge, Drove House, near 
Singleton, Sussex, Admiral Poulett rode 
out with the hounds on Friday, the 10th 
Feb. He appeared in his ordinary health 
in the earlier part of the day; but, while 
the hounds were running near West Mar- 
den, on the South Downs, he was seen 
suddenly to fall from his horse. A gentle- 
man riding near him instantly dismounted 
and went to his assistance, but found that 
the vital spark had already fled. A sud- 
den apoplectic seizure was the immediate 
cause of death, and a verdict in accordance 
with the circumstances was returned. 

Admiral Poulett married, Dec. 9, 1811, 
Catharine Sophia, eldest daughter of Sir 
George Dallas, Bart. and was left a 
widower on the 11th April, 1831. They 
had issue four sons and one daughter; of 
whom the only survivor is Capt. William 
Henry Poulett, of the 22d Foot, who is 
married, and has issue. The eldest son, 
George, who was a Captain in the 54th 
regiment, died in 1850; and the second, 
Henry-Vane-Ashton, in 1846. 


Hon. James Horr WALLACE. 

Jan. 7. At Featherstone Castle, North- 
umberland, aged 46, the Hon. James Hope 
Wallace, a Deputy Lieutenant of Linlith- 
gowshire, uncle to the Earl of Hopetoun. 

He was born at Rankeillour, co. Fife, 
on the 7th June, 1807, the second son of 
John the fourth Earl, by his second wife 
Louisa-Dorothea, third daughter of Sir 
John Wedderburn, of Balindean, Bart. 

He served for some time in the Cold- 
stream Guards, in which he became Cap- 
tain and Lieut.-Colonel in 1837, and retired 
in 1843, He succeeded to his estates in 
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Northumberland in 1844, by the will of 
Thomas Lord Wallace, whose wife Jane 
dowager Viscountess Melville was one of 
his aunts, being the sixth daughter of 
John second Earl of Hopetoun (see the 
memoir of Lord Wallace in our Magazine 
for April, 1844). 

At the general election of 1835 he was 
returned to Parliament for the county of 
Linlithgow ; and again in 1837, after a 
contest with the Hon. Robert Fulke Gre- 
ville, whom he defeated by 329 votes to 
191. In June, 1838, he retired from Par- 
liament by accepting the stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 

He married, March 4, 1837, Lady Mary 
Frances Nugent, youngest daughter of 
George-Frederick seventh Earl of West- 
meath, and sister to the present Marquess; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
has left issue three sons and four daugh- 
ters. His son and heir, John-George- 
Frederick, was born in 1839. 


Srr JoHn STRACHAN, Bart. 

Jan. 28. At his residence, Cliffden, 
Teignmouth, after along and severe illness, 
Sir John Strachan, of Thornton, co. Stir- 
ling, the 8th Baronet (of Nova Scotia 1625). 

He was born at Montrose, and was the 
son and heir of Sir John Strachan the 
seventh Baronet, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of David Hunter, esq. of Blackness, co. 
Forfar. ; 

His father was served the nearest heir- 
male general of Sir Alexander Strachan the 
first Baronet, in the year 1841, after the title 
had lain dormant for thirteen years, from 
the decease of Sir Richard Strachan, G.C.B., 
the distinguished Admiral, who died in 
1828. Sir John died June 9th, 1844 ; and 
was succeeded by the gentleman now de- 
ceased, who was one of the Gentleman 
Ushers Quarterly Waiters in ordinary to 
her Majesty. 

Sir John Strachan married Mary Anne, 
daughter of Isaac Elton, esq. of Stapleton 
House, co. Gloucester, and Whitestaunton 
House, Somerset; but had no issue. 


Str Toomas Pitkinaton, Bart. 

Feb. 7. At Funchal, Madeira, in his 
25th year, Sir Thomas Edward Pilkington, 
of Chevet hall, Yorkshire, the 9th Baronet 
(of Nova Scotia 1635), a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant of the West Riding. 

He was born at Chevet hall in 1829, 
the eldest son of Sir William the 8th 
Baronet, by Mary, second daughter and 
coheir of the late Thomas Swinnerton, esq. 
of Butterton hall, Staffordshire, and Wo- 
nastow Court, co. Monmouth. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of 
his father, October 8, 1850. He was ap- 
pointed a Captain in the West Riding 
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Yeomanry Cavalry in 1852, but resigned 
in 1853; and in the latter year was ap- 
pointed a Deputy Lieutenant of the West 
Riding. 

Having died unmarried, he is succeeded 
by his next brother, now Sir William 
Melbourne Swinnerton Pilkington. Sir 
William, who has hitherto enjoyed the 
Chevet estates, now relinquishes them, 
aceording to his father’s will, to his 
younger brother, Lionel Pilkington, esq. 


Sir Henry Peyron, Barr. 

Feb. 24. At Swift’s House, near Bi- 
cester, aged 74, Sir Henry Peyton, the 
second Bart. (1776), of Doddington, co. 
Cambridge. 

He was born on the Ist July, 1779, at 
Narborough hall, near Swaffham, Norfolk, 
the elder son of Sir Henry Dashwood the 
first Baronet of the creation of 1776, 
by Frances, eldest daughter of Sir John 
Rous, Bart. of Henham hall, co. Suffolk, 
and sister to John first Earl of Stradbroke. 

The family is a junior branch of the 
Dashwoods of Kirtlington, co. Oxford, 
advanced to a Baronetcy in 1684; and is 
doubly descended from the Peytons,through 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Sewster Peyton, 
the wife of the grandfather of the subject 
of this notice; and through Algernina, 
daughter of Sir Algernon Peyton, the wife 
of his great-grandfather. Sir Algernon 
Peyton, of Doddington, descended from a 
junior branch of the Peytons, of Isleham, 
in the same county, also Baronets, of the 
first creation in 1611, was advanced to a 
Baronetcy in 1666-7. On the death of his 
grandson the third Baronet in 1771, that 
creation became extinct, and his nephew 
Henry Dashwood, esq. (father of the 
subject of this notice) assumed the name 
of Peyton and was created a Baronet in 
1776. 

Whilst still a minor, Sir Henry suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy in May, 1789. His 
father died one of the members in parlia- 
ment for the county of Cambridge, which 
he had represented from the year 1782; 
and on the death of General Adeane in 
1802 the friends of Sir Henry looked to 
him to occupy the same position. He was 
successful, after an arduous contest of five 
days, the number of votes polled being, 
for Sir Henry Peyton, 1592; for Lord 
Charles Somerset Manners, 1500: but at 
the general election, two months after- 
wards, Sir Henry was not a candidate, and 
he was not again a member of the senate, 

He was best known in London as a 
member of the old Four-in-Hand Club ; 
and, with the exception of another Cam- 
bridgeshire Baronet, he was considered 
the first amateur whip in England. 

Sir Henry Peyton married July 8, 1803, 
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Harriet, daughter of Thomas Fitzhugh, 
esq. and widow of James Bradshaw, esq. 
of Portland-place; and by that lady he 
had two sons, Sir Henry, his successor, 
and Algernon, who died in 1806, aged 
sixteen months. The present Baronet was 
born in 1804, and married in 1827 Geor- 
giana, third daughter of Christopher Be- 
thell Codrington, esq. of Doddington Park, 
co. Glouc. by which he has issue one sur- 
viving son, Algernon, a Cornet in the 
First Life Guards. 

His body was intered in the family vault 
at Doddington, on the 3rd March. 


Srrx Raps Lopss, Barr. 

Jan. 23. At Maristowe, near Plymouth, 
aged 66, Sir Ralph Lopes, the second 
Baronet (1805) of Maristowe House, co. 
Devon, and of Westbury, Wilts, M.P. for 
South Devonshire, a magistrate and Deputy 
Lieutenant of Devonshire and Wiltshire, 
and a Deputy Warden of the Stannaries. 

He was born on the 10th Sept. 1788, 
the only son of Abraham Franco, esq. of 
London, merchant, by Esther, daughter 
of Mordecai Rodrigues Lopes, esq. of 
Clapham, co. Surrey, son of Abraham 
Lopes, of Jamaica. On the death, March 
26, 1831, of his uncle Sir Manasseh 
Masseh Lopes, sometime M.P. for Barn- 
staple, Grampound, and Westbury, (on 
whom the Baronetcy had been conferred 
with a special remainder,) he succeeded to 
the title and estates, and by royal licence 
granted in May following he assumed the 
surname and arms of Lopes. (See a me- 
moir of him in our Magazine for May, 
1831.) 

He received his education at Winchester 
college, and at Brazenose college, Oxford, 
where he graduated in {honours, B.A. 
April 24, 1811. 

He was elected to Parliament in 1816, 
and again in 1818, for the borough of West- 
bury, which he continued to represent 
until the dissolution in 1820. His uncle Sir 
Manasseh was afterwards himself member 
for the borough, and resigned in favour of 
Sir Robert Peel in 1829, on the memorable 
expulsion of the latter from the representa- 
tion of the University of Oxford. Mr. 
Franco again sat for Westbury in the (last 
unreformed) parliament of 1831. When 
the borough was reduced to one member 
he was elected, without opposition, its 
sole representative, in 1832, and again in 
1835. In 1837 he was opposed, and de- 
feated, by John Ivatt Briscoe, esq. (previ- 
ously member for East Surrey), the latter 

lling 98 votes, and Sir Ralph Lopes 76. 
Tn 1841 Sir Ralph’s election was unop- 


aye but in 1847 he was not a candidate. 
Ie always supported the Conservative 


party. 


He was appointed Special Deputy War- 
den of the Stannaries in 1852. 

Sir Ralph Lopes married, May 8, 1817, 
Susan-Gibbs, eldest daughter of the late 
Abraham Ludlow, esq. of Heywood House, 
Wilts, by whom he had issue (with three 
others who died in infancy) four sons : 
1. Sir Lopes Masseh, his successor ; 2. 
Ralph-Ludlow Lopes, esq. M.A. of Christ 
church, Oxford, and a barrister-at-law, who 
married in 1851 Elizabeth, third daughter 
of S. T. Kekewich, esq. of Peamore, co. 
Devon, and has issue; 3. Henry-Charles, 
B.A. of Balliol college, Oxford, and bar- 
rister-at-law; 4. Edmund-Francis, of 
Oriel college, Oxford. 

The present Baronet, Sir Lopes Masseh 
Lopes, was born in 1818, and is unmarried, 
He was of Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 
1845, and appointed a Captain in the 2d 
Devon militia in 1853. He was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Westbury at the last 
election. 

The funeral of Sir Ralph Franco took 
place at Bickleigh church on the 2d March, 
attended by the present Baronet and his 
brothers, and many other relatives and 
friends. The pall-bearers were Sir J. Y. 
Buller, Sir A. Buller, Mr. Kekewich, Mr. 
Strode, Mr. E. Clark, Mr. Gregory, Mr. 
Follett, and Mr. W. H. Hawker. 

The will of Sir Ralph Lopes has been 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, by Sir Masseh Lopes, Bart., Ralph 
Ludlow Lopes, esq. Henry G. G. Ludlow, 
esq. Robert Bailey Follett, esq. and Ed- 
ward Archer, esq. the exceutors. The 
personal estate within the diocese was 
sworn under 180,000/. The Maristowe 
and all the Devonshire estates and the 
Westbury property descend to the present 
Baronet. The Somersetshire estates, partly 
under the will of the first Baronet and 
partly under the testator’s will, become 
the absolute property of Mr. Ralph Lopes. 
The bequests are numerous, and the hand 
which was always ready during life, unos- 
tentatiously but munificently, to subscribe 
to the wants and necessities of others, 
and to seek objects for its bounty, is not 
inactive after death ; for, by the will, pro- 
vision is made for the poor of every parish 
in which his extensive Devonshire estates 
are situated. Amongst the bequests are: 
—to the poor of the parish of Bickleigh, 
500/.; of Shaugh, 500/.; of Tamerton 
Folliott, 5004. ; of Walkhampton, 500/. ; 
of Buckland, 500/.; of Sheepstor, 300/. ; 
of Meavey, 3007. To the poor widows in 
the Widows’ house, at Tamerton, 8/. a-year 
for ever. These moneys are directed to be 
invested in Government securities, in the 
names of the owner of the Maristowe es- 
tates for the time being, with any other 
person whom he may appoint, and the 
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Incumbent of the respective parishes ; the 
selection of the objects of the testator’s 
bounty to be with the owner of Maris- 
towe, but, as far as circumstances will per- 
mit, he is to select in such a manner *‘ as 
may for the time being seem most likely 
to encourage among the persons intended 
to be benefited thereby, habits of industry, 
providence, and honourable self-reliance.” 
The sum of 1,000/. is also left for the aug- 
mentation of the vicarage of Walkhamp- 
ton. All these bequests are free of legacy 
duty. The testator had, during life, rebuilt 
the charch of Bickleigh, and made mu- 
nificent donations to the charitable insti- 
tutions of this county, as well as many in 
the metropolis. 


Capt. Str Jas. EverRARpD Home, Bart. 

Nov. 2. At Sydney, aged 55, Capt. 
Sir James Everard ‘Home, the second Bart. 
(1813), C.B., commanding the Calliope 
26, and senior officer on the Australian 
and New Zealand station. 

He was born on the 25th Oct. 1798, the 
elder son of Sir Everard Home, V.P.R.S. 
and F.S.A. Serjeant Surgeon to King 
George the Third, who was created a 
Baronet in 1813, by Jane, daughter and 
coheiress of the Rev. James Tunstall, D.D. 
and widow of Stephen Thompson, esq. 

He eutered the navy April 10, 1810, as 
a midshipman on board the Euryalus 
frigate, Capt. G. H. L. Dundas; and, 
having sailed to the Mediterranean, was 
then transferred, in Aug. 1812, to the 
Malta 80, the flag-ship of Sir Benj. Hallo- 
well, with whom he subsequently served 
at Cork on board the Tonnant 80. He 
afterwards joined the Sybille frigate, bear- 
ing the flag of Sir Home Popham; and, 
when in the West Indies, was promoted 
July 14, 1814, to a lieutenancy in the 
Larne 20. From that ship he was removed 
to the Pique 36, and then to the Helicon 
10, on the Home station ; after which he 
was promoted to Commander Jan. 28, 
1822, 

He succeeded his father as Baronet on 
the 31st August 1832. 

He did not again go afloat until 1834 ; 
on the Ist Feb. in which year he assumed 
the command of the Racehorse 18, then 
fitting for the West Indies. She took an 
active part in the siege of Paria in 1835, 
and was for several days in contest with 
the batteries there, in company with a 
Brazilian squadron. Soon after she had 
been paid off, he was promoted to the 
rank of Captain Dec. 5, 1837. 

On the 30th August 1841, he was ap- 
pointed to the North Star 26, which from 
that time until the summer of 1846 was 
employed on the East India station. Dur- 
ing this period Sir James Everard Home 


was engaged in the Chinese war, con- 
tributing to the capture of Woosung and 
Shanghae, and participating in the ope- 
rations on the Yang-tse-Kiang, for which 
services he was nominated a Companion 
of the Bath Dec. 24, 1842. 

In Dec. 1845, when senior naval officer 
at New Zealand, he originated the in- 
structions which were afterwards adopted 
by Capt. Charles Graham, during whose 
siege of the stronghold of Kawiti he was 
entrusted with the defence of a pass 
situated at the point of debarcation, and 
behaved with unweared attention, zeal, 
and exertion. 

He was more recently appointed to the 
command of the Calliope 26,which returned 
to Sydney a few days before his death from 
an eight months’ cruise, her captain then 
suffering from the effects of paralysis, with 
which he was seized while the vessel was 
off the coast of New Zealand. The de- 
ceased officer was interred at the Camper- 
down Cemetery on the 4th, with the usual 
naval and military honours, attended by the 
Governor and chief officers of the civil 
departments, the officers and crews of the 
Calliope, Fantome, and Torch, and the 
military officers and regiments stationed 
there. 

Sir Everard Home having died un- 
married, the baronetcy has become extinct. 


Sir Wii11AM Barus, Bart. 

Jan. 28. At Perth, aged 69, Sir Wil- 
liam Baillie, of Polkemmet, co. Linlithgow, 
Bart. 

Sir William Baillie was born in Edin- 
burgh, and was the son of William Baillie, 
esq. sometime a lord of session under the 
title of Lord Polkemmet, by Margaret, 
daughter of Sir James Colquhoun, Bart. 
of Luss. He was created a Baronet by 
patent dated Nov. 14, 1823. 

He married, April 25, 1815, Mary- 
Lyon, youngest daughter of James Den- 
nistoun, esq. of Colgrain, co. Dumbarton, 
coheir to her mother Margaret, daughter 
of Allan Dreghorn of Blochairn; and by 
that lady he has left issue five sons: 1. Sir 
William ; 2. James-Dennistoun ; 3. Robert ; 
4. Thomas; 5. John-Hope; and three 
daughters. The present Baronet was born 
in 1816, and sat in parliament for the 
county of Linlithgow from 1845 to 1847. 


Sir Joun Conroy, Barr. 
March ... At his residence, Arbor- 
field, near Reading, aged 67, Sir John 
Conroy, Bart. of Llanbrynmair, co. Gla- 
morgan, Knight Commander of the Hano- 
verian Guelphic order, of the Portuguese 
order of the Tower and Sword, a grand 
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cross of St. Bento d’ Avis and of the Saxon 
order of Ernstein, a Deputy Lieutenant of 
the counties of Berks and Montgomery, 
and Colonel of the Royal Montgomeryshire 
Militia. 

Sir John Conroy was born at Caerhyn 
in Carnarvonshire, on the 21st Oct. 1786. 
He was the son of John Ponsonby Con- 
roy, esq. of Bettyfield, co. Roscommon, a 
barrister-at-law, by Margaret, daughter of 
Francis Vernon Wilson, esq. of Tully, co. 
Longford. 

In early life he was an officer of the 
Royal Artillery, which he entered in 1803, 
and saw some service during the war. 
He attained the rank of Second Captain 
March 13, 1811; and was placed on re- 
tired half-pay June 17, 1822. 

He first became attached to the House- 
hold of H.R.H. the Duke of Kent as 
Equerry : and after his Royal Highness’s 
death he was for many years Comptroller 
of the Household to the widowed Duchess. 
On the accession of her present Majesty 
to the throne he retired from that office, 
being assigned a pension of 3,000/. per 
ann., with the dignity of a Baronet, con- 
ferred upon him by patent, dated 26 June, 
1837. He had previously, in 1827, been 
nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Hanoverian Guelphic order; and he also 
received the ribbons of several foreign 
equestrian orders. 

For a time Sir John Conroy held office 
as a Commissioner of the Colonial Audit 
Board. He was Sheriff of the county of 
Montgomery in the year 1843, and in 1852 
was nominated a Deputy Lieut. thereof, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Commandant of its 
militia ; having been previously appointed 
a Deputy Lieutenant of Berkshire in 1849. 
To his hereditary property in Roscom- 
mon he had added by purchase both in 
Wales and in Berkshire. His chief re- 
sidence latterly had been at Arborfield, in 
the latter county. 

Sir John Conroy married, Dec. 26, 
1808, Elizabeth, only daughter and heir 
of Major-General Benjamin Fisher, and 
niece to the Right Rev. John Fisher, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By that lady, 
who was sometime Woman of the Bed- 
chamber to H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, 
and who survives him, he had issue four 
sons and two daughters. The former were: 
1, Sir Edward, his successor ; 2. Arthur, 
who died in 1817; 3. Stephen-Rowley, a 
Lieut. and Captain in the Coldstream 
Guards, and Aide-de-camp to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; he died Sept. 9, 
1841; and 4. Henry-George, Capt. and 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Grenadier Guards, 
and Aide-de-camp to the Commander of 
the Forces in Ireland ; he married in 1842 
—_— daughter of the late Dillon 
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Macnamara, esq. which lady died without 
issue in May 1843. The daughters were— 
1. Eliza-Jane; 2. Victoria-Maria-Louisa, 
married in 1842 to Major Wyndham Ed- 
ward Hanmer, of the Royal Horse-guards, 
brother to Sir John Hanmer, Bart. 

The present Baronet was born in Dub- 
lin in 1809. He married, in 1837, Lady 
Alicia Parsons, younger sister of the pre- 
sent Earl of Rosse, by whom he has 
issue. 

Srr Henry Miers Etuiot, K.C.B. 

Dec. 20. At Simon’s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, aged 45, Sir Henry Miers 
Elliot, K.C.B. Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India. 

He was the third son of the late John 
Elliot, esq. of Pimlico Lodge, Colonel- 
Commandant of the Westminster Volun- 
teers, by Miss Lettsom, younger daughter 
of John Coakley Lettsom, M.D. 

He was appointed a writer on the Bengal 
establishment in 1826, was sometime As- 
sistant to the Collector and Magistrate of 
the South division of Moradabad, and, 
after other promotions, was latterly Secre- 
tary to the Governor-General in Council 
in the Foreign Department. 

He received the order of the Bath in 
1849 for his services during the conduct 
of the Sikh war. 

Sir Henry Elliot was the author of A 
Supplement to the Glossary of India, 
published at Agra, 1845, 8vo. and of a 
Bibliographical Index to the Historians of 
Muhammedan India, Calcutta, 1849, 8vo. 

He married a daughter of William 
Cowell, esq. of the Bengal civil service, 
formerly Judge at Bareilly. 


Srr James Tuomson, K.C.B. 

Aug. 25, 1853. At Calcutta, from an 
attack of apoplexy whilst presiding at the 
Medical Board, Sir James Thomson, 
K.C.B., Physician-General of Bengal. 

He entered the medical service of the 
East India Company on their Bengal 
establishment in 1809; attained the rank 
of Surgeon in 1823, and that of Inspector- 
General of Hospitals in 1849. During 
more than forty-two years’ service, he had 
never been absent from duty, except once 
for a few months after he had passed five 
years in Java. He also served in Affghan- 
istan, in Assam during the first Burmese 
war, and in China throughout the whole 
of the operations there. For these long, 
able, and zealous services, the order of the 
Bath was conferred upon him in 1850. 

No officer in the military service in 
India was more generally esteemed and 
beloved than Sir James Thomson. His 
generous hand was ever liberally extended 
to his friends in distress, and b harity 
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to “the poor who were always with him” 
was constant and unfailing. 


Dr. Jenxyns, DEAN oF WELLS. 

March 6. At his lodgings, Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, aged 72, the Very Rev. 
Richard Jenkyns, D.D. Dean of Wells, 
Master of Balliol College. 

Dr. Jenkyns was a native of Somerset- 
shire, the son of the Rev. John Jenkyns, 
B.C.L. a Prebendary of Wells, and for 
forty years Vicar of Evercreech, who died 
in 1824. Having been elected Fellow of 
Balliol as soon as he was statutably quali- 
fied, he took the degree of B.A. in 1804, 
and was forthwith appointed Tutor by the 
then Master, Dr. Parsons, who discerned 
in the youthful object of his choice such 
scholarship, talents, and diligence, as were 
calculated to further his designs of raising 
the character and increasing the usefulness 
of the college over which he ably presided. 
The Master’s expectations were fulfilled ; 
and it was not long before he had abun- 
dant proofs of the wisdom of his selection 
of Tutor, in the ameliorated condition of 
the whole society, and in the number, the 
literary distinction, and the prevailing good 
order of the junior and independent mem- 
bers of the college. Having taken the 


degree of M.A. in 1806, Mr. Jenkyns held 


the office of Master of the Schools in 1809, 
and that of Public Examiner in 1811 and 
1812. Jn 1819, on the death of Dr. Par- 
sons, who had been for some previous 
years Bishop of Peterborough, he was 
elected Master. At that time he was 
Senior Tutor and Bursar of the college, 
and third upon the list of Fellows. He then 
proceeded to the degrees of B.D. and D.D. 

In the government of his college, his 
steady aim was to act on the principles and 
to carry out the plans of his excellent and 
revered predecessor. The latter had by 
his firmness and vigour restored the prac- 
tice of open election to Fellowships, in 
accordance with the statutes; and the new 
Master was resolved to uphold and per- 
petuate the same practice, by sedulous and 
ceaseless endeavours to exclude all those 
sinister influences of party and of fa- 
vouritism, which had, in some former 
times, most injuriously opposed the whole 
spirit and contravened the evident purpose 
of the foundation. Success rewarded his 
strenuous and honest efforts; and he found 
himself surrounded by a body of Fellows, 
who cordially co-operated with himself in 
all practicable amendments of study and 
discipline ; and, finally, in throwing open 
to competition the scholarships of the col- 
lege, which were in the gift of the Master 
and Fellows. A Visitatorial Decree con- 
firmed the society’s voluntary abandonment 
of nomination and patronage in this instance. 

Gent. Mag. Vout. XLI. 


Dr. Jenkyns, Dean of Wells.—Rev. Dr. Richards. 
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The Master’s occupation and interest in 
the affairs of his own college did not inter- 
fere with his attention to those of the uni- 
versity. At the meetings of the Hebdom- 
adal Board, in the office of Vice-Chancellor 
from 1824 to 1828, in the Delegacies of 
the Press and of Accounts, he distinguished 
himself by regular and punctual applica- 
tion to business, by prudent counsel, by 
gentlemanlike courtesy, and by unswerving 
uprightness. 

When the Deanery of Wells became 
vacant in 1845, by the death of Dr. Good- 
enough, Sir Robert Peel, at that time 
Prime Minister, fixed his eye on the Mas- 
ter of Balliol, as entitled, for his academi- 
cal merits and services, to a mark of royal 
favour; but refrained from making the 
offer until he had satisfied himself that 
promotion to the deanery would not have 
the effect of removing the Master from 
Balliol and from Oxford. The preferment, 
at length tendered in the most handsome 
manner, had peculiar recommendations 
for Dr. Jenkyns, from personal and family 
associations with the county of Somerset 
and the Church of Wells; but was, at the 
same time, regarded by him as an occasion 
of augmented responsibility and a call to 
fresh activity and zeal in the cause of sa- 
cred learning and religion. He has since 
divided each year between Oxford and 
Wells, conscientiously discharging every 
duty of his important stations; and leav- 
ing behind, at both places, a memory 
which will be long and gratefully cherished. 

Dr. Jenkyns, we believe, has left a 
widow and children. 

His sister is Mrs. Gaisford, the wife of 
the Dean of Christchurch. 

Dr. Jenkyns’s funeral took place at Wells, 
on the 13th March: the choir, which has 
long been closed on account of the restora- 
tions in progress, being then re-opened for 
service. The chief mourners were the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Jenkyns, the Rev. G. Thring, 
H. Hobhouse, esq. H. Blissett, esq. and 
the Rev. G. Blissett ; and the pall-bearers 
E. Palmer, esq. T. Walrond, esq. the Rev. 
C. E. Prichard, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Riddell, Lake, Jewett, Woolcombe, and 
Wall. Besides the clergy and officers of 
the cathedral, the attendance was increased 
by forty commoners and scholars of Bal- 
liol college and forty theological students 
of Wells. The service was read by the 
Rey. Canon Barnard and the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Law. 


Rev. J. L. Ricnarps, D.D. 

Feb. 27. At Bonchurch, in the Isle of 
Wight, aged 56, the Rev. Joseph Loscombe 
Richards, D.D. Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, Vicar of Kidlington, Oxfordshire, 
and Chaplain to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 

31 
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Dr. Richards was the son of the Rev. 
Joseph Richards, of Tamerton, in Devon- 
shire. In 1815 he entered as a commoner 
at Exeter College, which was then under 
the direction of Dr. Cole, of whom he 
always retained an affectionate remem- 
brance. He passed through his university 
course with only moderate distinction, ob- 
taining a second class in Literis Humani- 
oribus at the Michaelmas Examination of 
1819. He was, however, while still an 
undergraduate, elected a Fellow of his col- 
lege, on the Devon foundation ; and rose 
very rapidly to the highest offices con- 
nected with its tuition and discipline. He 
became Tutor almost immediately after 
taking his M.A. degree in 1822, and Sub- 
Rector a few years later. These offices 
he retained till the year 1835, when the 
living of Bushey, in Hertfordshire, becom- 
ing vacant, he accepted it, and exchanged 
college life for the labours of a country 
parish. While Rector of Bushey he mar- 
ried, on the 28th Sept. 1837, Frances- 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. J. W. 
Baugh, Chancellor of Bristol, and the sister 
of a college pupil, the Rev. Folliott Baugh, 
some time Fellow of All Souls’, and now 
Vicar of Chelsfield, Kent. This lady he 
unfortunately lost, by death, in the fol- 
lowing year. 

Dr. Richards remained but a short time 
at Bushey; for in the year 1838, on the 
death of the Rector of Exeter, Dr. Jones, 
he was elected, after a sharp contest, to 
the vacant headship, to which is attached 
the vicarage of Kidlington with Water 
Eaton. 

He was appointed a Select Preacher in 
the university in 1853, and at the time of 
his death he was a Delegate of Accounts. 
He had formerly filled the office of Public 
Examiner in 1828. 

In the important positions of Head of 
a large college and member of the Hebdo- 
madal Board, Dr. Richards succeeded in 
gaining the esteem and respect of all. Very 
conscientious, and therefore not very rapid 
in the conduct of business—very strict, 
and, perhaps, a little over-precise in his 
regard for forms, he yet, by his singleness 
of purpose, his straightforward and un- 
flinching honesty, his freedom from all 
disguise or arriére pensée, and his pains- 
taking laboriousness, made himself re- 
garded as one, alike in college and univer- 
sity matters, on whom all could thoroughly 
depend, and with whose aid none could 
dispense. Despite the differences of the- 
ological opinion which separated him from 
the bulk of his colleagues, he was placed 
upon almost all committees, and looked to 
in almost all business of importance. The 
courteousness of his manners caused his 
selection from among the body of Heads 
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of Houses for connexion with the Court, 
and in the office of Chaplain to Prince 
Albert he offered to the highest circles in 
the realm a favourable specimen of the 
Oxford dignitary. Simple and quiet in his 
demeanour, kind and gentle in his treat- 
ment of those dependent on him, honest 
and firm in his assertion of those princi- 
ples which he believed to be true, un- 
weariedly assiduous in the discharge of 
every duty which belonged to him, he 
carries to the grave the heartfelt affection 
of many, and the deep respect of all. It 
will not be easily to supply his place, 
either in the college over which he so suc- 
cessfully presided, or in the board to which 
he gave such frequent aid. Had his health 
allowed him to accept the office of Vice- 
Chancellor at the last vacancy, and had he 
been spared to inaugurate the new system 
which is now dawning on the University, 
we should have looked with confidence— 
we say this without reflecting upon others 
—to see the changes introduced without 
those difficulties and chances of collision 
which now cloud the University horizon. 

The funeral of Dr. Richards took place 
in Exeter College Chapel, on Tuesday the 
7th of March. The Undergraduates of 
the College formed the first part of the 
procession, preceding the coffin, the pall 
being borne by the following Fellows :— 
viz. Mr. P. A. Kingdon, the Rev. J. P. 
Tweed, the Rev. F. Fanshawe, the Rev. 
H. Low, the Rev. W. Ince, Mr. C. W. 
Boase, Mr. George Ridding, and the Rev. 
T. H. Sheppard. Immediately in front of 
the bier were the Rev. W. Andrews, Sub- 
Rector, and the Rev. W. W. Woollcombe, 
the Senior Fellow in residence. Imme- 
diately after it followed the relations and 
connexions of the deceased: Mr. H. Fur- 
neaux, Fellow of Corpus, and his brother, 
nephews of the deceased; the Rev. Upton 
Richards, of Margaret Chapel, London; 
the Rev. J. W. Richards, of Salisbury ; 
the Rev. W. D. Furneaux, the Rev. R. 
Martin, the Rev. T. Furneaux, &c. After- 
wards came the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Warden of Wadham, the Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall, and the Regius Professor of 
Divinity (the two last being former Fellows 
of the College); then such of the actual 
Fellows as were not pall-bearers; and 
finally, a large body of persons, formerly 
Fellows of the College, or personal friends 
of the late Rector. Dr. Richards was in- 
terred, according to his desire, by the side 
of his wife. 

He has provided by his will for the per- 
manent establishment of an annual theolo- 
gical prize, which during his lifetime he 
was in the habit of offering for the com- 
petition of all B.A. members of Exeter 
college. Hehasalso provided prospectively 
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for the foundation of an exhibition of the 
annual value of 367. to be awarded by the 
Rector and five senior Fellows to an Exeter 
undergraduate on claims of poverty and 
good conduct. 

Subscriptions are being collected for a 
memorial to his name, the exact applica- 
tion of which is not at present fixed. It 
is proposed that the fund raised should be 
applied to some collegiate purpose, either 
the establishment of an annual prize, or, 
if the amount is sufficient, the foundation 
of an exhibition for a poor and deserving 
student. It is thought that the latter 
would be a specially appropriate memorial 
of one who is known to have had so much 
at heart the cause of university extension. 
The subscriptions already promised ex- 
ceed 400/. 

A portrait of Dr. Richards is announced 
for publication, from a drawing by Mr. 
George Richmond, engraved by Mr. Francis 
Holl. 





Tue Rev. W. P. Greswe Lu. 

Jan. 12. After a life of piety and use- 
fulness, extended to 89 years, the Rev. 
William Parr Greswell, Incumbent of 
Denton, in the parish of Manchester. 

Mr. Greswell did not appear much 
before the public, yet he must ever be re- 
garded as occupying a distinguished place 
among Lancashire worthies, for his learn- 
ing, industry, and perseverance, and for 
the bright results of his abilities and fine 
mental characteristics. It is now about 
sixty-three years since the incumbency of 
the chapelry of Denton and Haughton was 
presented to him by the then Earl of 
Wilton, the patron of the living. It pro- 
duced no great pecuniary emolument, but 
knowing how “ therewith to be content,’’ 
he fed his flock, and was for some time 
passing rich’? upon 100/. a year. He 
opened a school, and his learning soon pro- 
cured for him the notice and patronage of 
some whose children have since risen to 
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eminence by the aid of the instructions he 
imparted, and the correct habits of thought 
and action in which he trained them. 
While educating others, the claims of a 
large family, to be cared for in the same 
respect, were assiduously attended to, with 
the happiest results. Educated up to a 
certain point by himself, of five sons who 
went to Oxford, two won the highest 
honours of that University, both in classics 
and mathematics, and two others the 
highest honours in classics. Each rose 
by his own merit to the post of Fellow 
in his college,* and one of them was 
elected President of Corpus Christi, though 
he declined the appointment, conceiving 
that it would interfere with the pursuit of 
his studies. Another son has won a name 
for himself by the princely munificence 
with which he has sought to meet the 
spiritual and educational wants of the place 
of his birth.t 
Anearnest, patient, and laborious student 
himself, Mr. Greswell the elder was an ex- 
ample of how much persevering enetgy can 
achieve upon means so small at one time 
that we wonder how they could be of ser- 
vice; and possibly the recollection of the 
difficulties he had had to struggle with 
especially endeared to him the spot where 
he overcame them. His was a long term 
of incumbency ; for the greater portion of 
it he laboured in the villages with the 
utmost assiduity, and when he felt no 
longer equal to his task he entrusted the 
chief portion of his pastoral work to a curate, 
selected with care. It was only about the 
middle of last year that he finally re- 
nounced the trust committed to him so 
many years before, and advanced age had 
then made such inroads upon the physical 
powers of the venerable man, that the 
Bishop of Manchester went to Denton 
especially to receive his resignation. It 
is a pleasing circumstance that the Rev. 
Mr. Nicol, at that time officiating as 
curate, was appointed to the vacant in- 





* William Greswell, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1820, Fellow of Balliol College. 
Edward Greswell, B.A. 1819, M.A. 1822, B.D. 1830, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 


Christi. 


Richard Greswell, B.A. 1822, M.A. 1825, B.D. 1836, Fellow and Tutor of 


Worcester. 


Francis Hague Greswell, B.A. 1826, M.A. 1829, Fellow of Brasenose (deceased). 
Clement Greswell, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1831, Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, and 
now Rector of Tortworth, co. Gloucester. 

t The new church at Denton, consecrated on the 15th of October last by the Lord 
Bishop of Manchester, was chiefly promoted and built at the cost of the Rev. Richard 
Greswell, Fellow and (late) Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford; and amongst his friends 
present on this interesting occasion were, the Bishop of Oxford (who preached the 
sermon from Acts, xviii. 10, ‘“‘ For I have much people in this city’’), the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Mrs. Gladstone, Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. the Earl and 
Countess of Wilton, Sir William and Lady Heathcote, and a large body of clergy. In 
the afternoon of the same day the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Gladstone assisted in 


laying the foundation stone of a second set of new schools to be attached to the church. 
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cumbency. The Bishop, as the only means 
in his power of testifying his admiration 
of Mr. Greswell’s great literary merit, 
offered him an Honorary Canonry in the 
cathedral, but this was respectfully declined. 
Mr. Greswell sank calmly to rest, sur- 
rounded on his dying bed by his four sur- 
viving sons,who had imbibed their reverence 
of him as a parent, from the gentle care he 
had bestowed upon them in their early 
life, and the continued watchfulness of 
their interests he had exhibited long after 
they passed from beneath the paternal roof; 
for some weeks it had been apparent that 
his end was approaching, and his family 
were summoned to attend. It was fitting 
that his last remains should rest in the 
place endeared to him by so many associa- 
tions ; they were interred in the yard at- 
tached to the quaint old fabric known as 
Denton Chapel, the Bishop of Manchester 
attending to perform the last rites for the 
dead. The village was in mourning, every 
house was darkened, and all the inhabi- 
tants, who could, attended his funeral. 

We add a list of Mr. Greswell’s literary 
works :— 

Memoirs of Angelus Politianus, Joannes 
Picus Mirandula, Actius Sincerus Sanna- 
zarius, Petrus Bembus, Hieronymus Fra- 
castorius, Marcus Antonius Flaminius, 
and the Amalthei: Translations from their 
Poetical Works ; and Notes and Observa- 


tions concerning other Literary Characters - 


of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Manchester, 1801. 8vo. A second edition, 
Manchester, 1805. 

Annals of Parisian Typography, con- 
taining an account of the earliest typo- 
graphical establishments of Paris; and 
notices and illustrations of the most re- 
markable productions of the Parisian 
Gothic Press. 1818. 8vo. 

A View of the Early Parisian Greek 
Press ; including the Lives of the Stephani, 
notices of other contemporary Greek 
Printers of Paris, and various particulars 
of the Literary and Ecclesiastical History 
of their times. Edited by [his son] Ed- 
ward Greswell, B.D. Oxford, 1833. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

The judgment passed upon these works 
by M. Brunet in his Manuel du Libraire, 
is as follows : “Ces deux ouvrages sont des 
compilations qui ne renferment presque 
aucun fait nouveau, et oi nous avons re- 
marqué bien des inexactitudes. Néan- 
moins ils se font lire avec intérét.’’ 

There was afterwards printed at Oxford 
‘* A Sequel ’’ to thelatter work: but after 
a very few copies had been given away, it 
was suppressed by its author, for some 
reason unexplained. 

The Monastery of St. Werburgh, a 
Poem, with Notes, 1823. 8vo, 
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Rev. W. H. Drxon, M.A., F.S.A. 

Feb. 17. At his house in the Minster- 
yard, York, aged 70, the Rev. William 
Henry Dixon, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of 
Etton, Vicar of Bishopthorpe, Canon Re- 
sidentiary of York, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Archbishop of York. 

Mr. Dixon was the son of the Rev. 
Henry Dixon, Vicar of Wadworth, near 
Doncaster, and Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
William Mason, Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Hull. The Masons had been settled in 
Hull, and were opulent merchants there, 
for some generations. From his uncle the 
Rev. William Mason the poet, and biogra- 
pher of Gray, Mr. Dixon derived the greater 
part of his private fortune. He was edu- 
cated at the grammar school of Houghton- 
le-Spring, and at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 180. . M.A. 
180,, Hisclassical attainments were con- 
siderable, and he had made some profi- 
ciency in the knowledge of Hebrew. 

For many years in the earlier part of his 
life, Mr. Dixon held various small cures 
with little or no emolument attached to 
them. Forty years ago he was a constant 
preacher in Ripon Minster, where his 
sermons were much admired. Through- 
out life he never relaxed in his ministerial 
duties. He was aman of undoubted piety 
and strong devotional feeling, though he 
ever shrunk from all display. His voice 
was clear and musical, and of considerable 
power, and his elocution almost perfect. 
The admirable way in which he per- 
formed the services of the Church, and his 
great courtesy and elegant refinement of 
manners, attracted the observation of the 
late Archbishop of York, who appointed 
him one of his Domestic Chaplains, and 
was his zealous friend and patron. He 
was appointed Prebendary of Ripon in 
1815; Vicar of Bishopthorpe in 1824; 
Prebendary of Market Weighton in 1825; 
and Canon Residentiary of York in 1831. 
On resigning the vicarage of Bishopthorpe, 
in 1834, he wasappointed Vicar of Topcliffe 
and of Sutton-on-Forest. Afterwards he 
vacated these two benefices, and was re- 
appointed to the vicarage of Bishopthorpe 
and instituted to the rectory of Etton, 
in the East Riding, in 1837. 

To the strict fulfilment of his ecclesiastical 
duties Mr. Dixon always added azealous and 
liberal care for the many institutions of the 
city of York by which charity is dispensed 
and knowledge advanced. No one lived 
with a kinder sympathy, or a more open 
hand for the troubles and distresses of all, 
however little connected with him, espe- 
cially among his poorer brethren of the 
clergy and theirconnections. His charity 
was never narrowed by his opinions, or his 
friendly feelings diverted by any difference 
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of views. In the love and practice of 
music he followed the example of his uncle 
Mason, formerly Precentor (as well as a 
Canon Residentiary) of York Cathedral, 
and like him paid much attention fo 
the choral services of the church. His 
only other relaxation, besides that social 
converse to which he was always a ready 
and an acceptable contributor, consisted in 
study; and the studies in which he most 
delighted were those of ecclesiastical bio- 
graphy and history. As the fruit of these 
researches, he has left a digested collection 
of historical and biographical incidents 
relative to the Cathedral, under the title of 
“ Fasti Eboracenses, or a Catalogue of the 
Members of the Cathedral Church of 
York.” These occupy nine quarto volumes 
of manuscript ; and we trust they may 
hereafter be published. 

Mr. Dixon published one or two Ser- 
mons, but we believe nothing else. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries May 31, 1821. 

Five weeks ago his last sermon was heard 
in the parish church of Holy Trinity, Good- 
ramgate, preached with his usual impres- 
siveness, on the words—‘‘ Oh ! teach us to 
number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom ;” and from that ser- 
mon he may be said to have gone home to 
die, considering his days as numbered for 
some time before they closed, and going 
down to the grave with great devotion, re- 
signation, and serenity. 

A few years ago, the late Mr. Jonathan 
Gray, himself, and some other friends, 
projected the Public Cemetery of York ; 
knowing, as they did, and deploring, the 
crowded state of the churchyards in the 
city. Mr. Gray’s remains and Mr. Dixon’s 
will now lie in the same cemetery, and 
within a few yards of each other. 

RosBert ALEXANDER, Esa. 

Feb.9. At Great Crosby, near Liver- 
pool, in his 59th year, Robert Alexander 
esq. editor of the Liverpool Mail. 

Mr. Alexander was born at Paisley, 
where his father was an extensive builder. 
He was educated at the Grammar School 
of Paisley, and from his youth upwards was 
an extremely diligent student. Endowed 
with an extraordinary memory, he could 
not fail to profit by his close application 
to books. On arriving at manhood he 
engaged in the manufacturing business in 
his native town; but in that he was not 
successful. He then went to Cork, but 
with as little success. He next removed 
to Glasgow and engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, but only for a brief period. 
Business was not his forte. Reading, 
research, and reflection became his more 
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congenial occupation. And while yet a 
young man of some five and twenty sum- 
mers, he resolved henceforth to devote his 
energies to literature and journalism. 

Mr. Alexander commenced his career 
as a journalist at Hamilton, by taking 
charge of the Clydesdale Journal, a Con- 
servative newspaper. It was removed to 
Glasgow, under the name of the Clydesdale 
Journal and Glasgow Sentinel, and was 
conducted by him for a considerable time; 
but, failing to attract adequate support 
from the Conservative party, it was even- 
tually discontinued. Mr. Alexander then 
proceeded to London, where, for several 
years, he occupied himself with con- 
tributions to a variety of the most popular 
periodicals. He subsequently accepted an 
engagement at Exeter, and conducted the 
Western Luminary for*a year or two. 
Preferring London, he became editor of 
the Watchman, a high Conservative jour- 
nal, and one which for a while was atten- 
ded with signal success. 

His services were next transferred to a 
paper entitled, the Morning Journal. The 
ability which he brought to bear upon its 
management was rewarded with a very 
extensive circulation until the great con- 
troversies arose both in the senate and the 
press on the vexed question of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, when, so severe 
were the strictures on men and measures, 
so fearless and pungent the denunciations 
of the tortuous policy of Peel, published 
in the Morning Journal, that the govern- 
ment took advantage of unadvised ex- 
pressions which had escaped, no doubt 
injudiciously but almost unconsciously, in 
the warmth of argument and the vehemence 
of invective. A criminal prosecution was 
vindictively followed up. Mr. Alexander 
was confined in Newgate, but the full term 
of the sentence was commuted and re- 
mitted. 

On his release, Mr. Alexander was 
hailed by numbers as a far-seeing champion 
and fearless confessor for our Protestant 
constitution, and, upon urgent invitation, 
he made a lengthened sojourn at the 
hospitable mansion of that warm-hearted 
Irishman Sir Harcourt Lees. But he 
alike disrelished inaction or ostentation, 
He always shrank from setting up as a 
political martyr. And his steady devotion 
to great principles still prompted him to 
a zealous and generous support of that 
great Tory party whose chiefs had dealt 
so harshly with himseif. He became 
editor of the Liverpool Standard, which 
was first started and supported by the 
subscriptions of local Conservatives, and 
which continued to be their chief organ 
until, upon disputes occurring concerning 
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a divided management, Mr. Alexander 
left it, and in 1836 founded a journal of 
his own, the Liverpool Mail, to which his 
subsequent life was devoted. In this 
capacity, he conscientiously and habitually 
strove to render his public labours con- 
ducive to the public good. None can 
count the salutary influences he has been 
enabled to diffuse through the great com- 
munity which he addressed. Above all, 
on every occasion, and in every cause, he 
took especial delight in advocating what 
he conceived to be the true interests of 
the ignorant, the poor, and the defenceless. 
He excelled in that most useful acquire- 
ment, a knowledge of common things. 
In private life he was a warm and un- 
swerving friend, and an instructive and 
entertaining companion. Advancing years 
induced him to remove from the annoy- 
ances of the town, and to find his chief 
delight in his books and his garden. 

To the last day of his consciousness, 
with humble gratitude to his Maker, he 
solemnly recounted that his simple prayer, 
** neither poverty nor riches,” had through 
all his days been mercifully granted. 


CoLoneEt JOuiFFE. 

March 15. At Ammerdown Park, 
Somersetshire, John Twyford Joliffe, esq. 
Lieut.-Colonel of the first Somersetshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Mr. Joliffe was descended from a raze 
of high antiquity. He was the son and 
heir of Thomas Samuel Joliffe, esq. M.P. 
for Petersfield, by Mary Anne Twyford, 
heiress of the Twyfords of Kilmersdon, 
co. Somerset. The family name, ori- 
ginally Joli, has been frequently cor- 
rupted by capricious additions or termi- 
nations, and, about three centuries since, 
was usually written Jolyfe or Joliff. Sir 
Bernard Burke, in his ‘* Dictionary of the 
Landed Gentry ’’ has briefly detailed the 
particulars of Mr. Joliffe’s lineage ; but, 
in his history of the Royal families of 
England and Scotland, he has elaborately 
traced the deceased’s connexion with the 
Plantagenet sovereigns, and shown him 
to have been the fourteenth, in direct 
descent, from Edward III. Without 
unduly estimating the value of such recom- 
mendation, it may justly be remarked that, 
although ancestral honours and heraldic 
distinctions— 

Genus et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsi— 
are no proof or argument of personal merit 
in the hereditary possessor, they shed at 
least a reflective lustre on whoever can 
establish a claim to them. In discharging 
the demands of domestic obligations, Mr. 
Joliffe has left few to surpass him; and, 
in his character of an extensive landholder, 


he was so truly appreciated, that his loss 
will be considered irreparable by a nu- 
merous and intelligent tenantry. 

At particular periods since the passing 
of the Reform Act, he received appli- 
cations from influential parties in different 
constituencies to avow himself a candidate 
in the Conservative interest; but his 
retired and unassuming habits induced 
him respectfully to decline the flattering 
invitation. His only appointments of a 
public nature were those of Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Ist Somerset Regiment, and of a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant in the 
same county: Aware of the duties, as well 
as rights, of opulence, he liberally re- 
sponded to solicitations for pecuniary aid 
from those the truth of whose statements 
he had accurately ascertained; and the 
writer of this sketch has been so ex- 
tensively the agent of his liberalities as to 
have frequently bestowed hundreds of 
pounds upon distressed individuals. 

Surrounded by friends, and watched 
over in profound and ceaseless anxiety by 
those of his household whom his bounty 
had enriched, he expired after a lingering 
and painful illness, which baffled the efforts 
of the most distinguished surgical pro- 
fessors. 

Colonel Joliffe’s landed estates were, 
for the far greater part, entailed; these 
devolve on his only surviving brother ; 
but his personal property, which cannot 
have been inconsiderable, was at his own 
disposal, 


Joun Farpe tt, Esa. F.S.A. 

Feb.5. At Sprotborough rectory, York- 
shire, in his 70th year, John Fardell, esq. 
of Holbeck Lodge, Lincolnshire, a magis- 
trate and Deputy Lieutenant of that county, 
a barrister-at-law, and F.S.A., formerly 
M.P. for Lincoln. 

He was born May 4, 1784, the eldest 
son of John Fardell, esq. of Lincoln, who 
died in 1805, by Penelope, daughter of 
John Hayward, esq. of the same city. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London June 15, 1809; 
and was called to the bar by the Hon. 
ig of the Middle Temple July 2, 
1824. 

Mr. Fardell represented the city of Lin- 
coln in the parliament of 1830. 

He married, Sept. 26, 1809, Mary, 
youngest daughter of John Tunnard, esq. 
of Frampton House in the same county, 
and had issue two sons, the Rev. John 
George Fardell, B.A. Rector of Sprot- 
borough, Yorkshire, and Charles Fardell, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, B.A. of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. 
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NATHANIEL HinpDHAUGH, Esa. 

Jan.15. At Pensher House, co. Dur- 
ham, aged 59, Nathaniel Hindhaugh, esq. 
principal agent of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry. 

He was a native of Rothbury, Northum- 
berland, his father, Mr. Joseph Hind- 
haugh, being manager of a brewery there. 
Having been taught reading ata ‘‘ dame 
school”? conducted by ‘Tibby Allen,” 
widow of James Allen, the Duke of North- 
umberland’s famous piper, (whose written 
life and adventures must be familiar to 
many,) he was afterwards instructed in 
writing and arithmetic at the Free School 
at Newcastle, and then sent by his father 
to a merchant’s office, where, without 
fortune or friends, he made his way by dint 
of industry, step by step, until he became 
one of the most eminent citizens of the 
port. He was largely connected with the 
timber and coal trade of the Tyne, having 
been upwards of forty years in the latter 
department in the fitting-office of Mr. Jo- 
seph Lamb and partners. This long ex- 
perience of business was combined with a 
clear judgment and _ firmness of purpose, 
which enabled him at all times to act with 
more than usual promptness and decision ; 
and his great ability as a merchant and 
manager of extensive concerns was only 
equalled by his uniform integrity and can- 
dour. He possessed the entire confidence 
and friendship of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, of the owners of the collieries 
with which he was so long connected, and 
of every one who had transactions with 
him. His virtues in every relation of life 
require no comment. Mr. Hindhaugh had 
attended his office in Newcastle on Satur- 
day the 14th Jan. and died suddenly from 
congestion of the heart early on the fol- 
lowing morning. His remains were in- 
terred in Jesmond Cemetery. 





Henry Betcuer, Ese. 

Feb.14. At Warwick, aged 68, Henry 
Belcher, esq. of Mayfield House, Whitby. 
Mr. Belcher was born at Manchester on 
the 19th Nov.1785. He served his clerk- 
ship to Messrs. Milne, solicitors in that 
town, and resided there until 18]1 ; when 
he removed to Whitby, and entered into 
partnership with Mr. Clarke, of Guisbo- 
rough, the business being conducted, for 
about ten years, under the firm of Clarke 
and Belcher. Hethen for several years 
continued his profession alone, until in 
1835 Mr. N. Langborne became his part- 
ner, and they were afterwards joined by 
Mr. J. Buchannan. The former having 
died, the latter retired in 1835, when Mr. 
Belcher was again alone until 1850; he was 
then joined by Mr. Gray ; and recently by 
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another addition the firm had become 
Belcher, Gray, and Brewster. 

From the period of Mr. Belcher’s first 
settlement in Whitby he had been one of 
the best friends of the,town, the great en- 
courager of its local improvements, the 
most liberal patron of its public institu- 
tions, and the kindest adviser of its strug- 
gling inhabitants. He was one of the most 
active promoters of the Whitby and Pick- 
ering railway, which was the third in the 
kingdom completed for the conveyance of 
passengers (and that not by steam but by 
horse-power). On its completion, he 
exerted himself in the formation of the 
Whitby Stone Company ; and in conjunc- 
tion with the late Mr. Thomas Simpson 
he built an hotel and a street of cottages 
and workshops. He also actively assisted 
in obtaining an act of parliament for the 
construction of a railway from Whitby to 
Castleton.’ This was not formed ; but, the 
statutory time having elapsed, he has, 
during the last year, strenuously advo- 
cated the claims of the North Yorkshire 
and Cleveland Railway. 

As a friend of religious education, he 
evinced his zeal so long since as 1820 in 
promoting the formation of a local society 
in connexion with that for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. The new church of St. 
Matthew, at Grosmont near Whitby, which 
was commenced in 1840, opened in 1842, 
and consecrated in 1850, has been, prin- 
cipally by his active exertions, erected at 
the cost of 1,360/. and endowed with 1,0002. 
besides 700/. for a parsonage, of which he 
was shortly to have laid the foundation 
stone. He also materially contributed to 
the enlargement of the ancient parish 
church of Whitby, and to the erection of 
that of St. John’s. 

In 1842 he published a pamphlet show- 
ing the inefficient state of schools for the 
poor in the neighbourhood of Whitby: and 
since that period schools have been erected 
at Whitby, Staithes, Lyth, and Danby. 
Of the National Schools at Whitby, and 
of the Infant Schools, he was, from their 
establishment, either Treasurer or Secre- 
tary, or both; and for many years he 
was Secretary of the Lancasterian school. 
From the year 1838 he has been President 
of the Whitby Literary and Philosophical 
Society; and, on the foundation of the 
Whitby Institute in 1845, he also became 
President of that association. Before both 
he frequently delivered lectures, among 
the subjects of which were,—The English 
Poets; The varieties of style in the Sacred 
Scriptures, considered more especially with 
reference to their poetical character; and 
one on Meckanics’ Institutions—by which 
last he was gratified in effecting his prin- 
cipal object, that of attracting attention 
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to the advantages of class-instruction, and 
increasing the numbers of those willing to 
avail themselves of them. Mr. Belcher 
was also President of the Choral Society, 
and the Floral and Horticultural Society ; 
and one of the Secretaries of the Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Besides the pamphlet already mentioned, 
he wrote one in 1845 setting forth the ad- 
vantages of the West Cliff at Whitby for 
building purposes ; and he also wrote the 
letterpress of a very pretty book on the 
Scenery of the Whitby and Pickering 
Railway. 

Mr. Belcher died suddenly of aneurism 
of the heart, whilst visiting his sisters at 
Warwick ; and his body was interred in 
the cemetery of St. Mary’s church in that 
town. The same day was observed at 
Whitby by a cessation from business and 
labour, and two sermons were preached, 
one in St. John’s church by the Rev. James 
Davidson, M.A. and the other in Gros- 
mont church by the Rev. William Keane, 
M.A. Vicar of Whitby. 

A portrait of Mr. Belcher, painted for 
the Whitby Institute, now hangs in their 
reading-room ; and another has been re- 
cently lithographed from a daguerreotype. 

It is intended to fill the chancel window 
of Grosmont church with stained glass, as 
a further memorial of his public spirit and 
active beneficence. 





Tuomas SAuNDERS, Esa. F.S.A. 

Jan. 25. At West Lodge, Hammcr- 
smith, aged 68, Thomas Saunders, esq. 
Comptroller of the Chamber of the City 
of London, one of the Directors of the 
London Life Association, and F.S.A. 

This very amiable and benevolent gen- 
tleman was the son of Mr. James Saunders, 
citizen and tishmonger of London, for 
many years one of the members of the 
Court of Common Council for the ward of 
Billingsgate. He was articled to Mr. 
James Hall, solicitor, of Salters’ Hall. 

In 1814 he was elected a member of the 
Court of Common Council for Bridge 
Ward (his brother Mr. Nathaniel Saun- 
ders being then a Common Councilman of 
the same ward) ; and he continued a mem- 
ber until the year 1820. 

Mr. Saunders was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries Dec. 24, 1829 ; 
and a little more than twenty years ago he 
filled a very conspicuous part in the anti- 
quarian world, by his zealous exertions for 
the preservation of “ The Ladye Chapel,” 
attached to the eastern end of the church 
of St. Saviour in the borough of South- 
wark. That fine and spacious church, 
which was formerly the conventual church 
of St. Mary Overie, was granted by king 
— after the dissolution of mo- 
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nasteries to the parishioners of the new 
parish of St. Saviour, which was formed 
by the union of the parishes of St. Margaret 
and St. Mary Magdalen. The church had 
suffered in the course of time very con- 
siderable dilapidations, but had for a few 
previous years been undergoing extensive 
repairs,* which met with a course of 
constant opposition from a party which 
sympathised neither with its parochial 
claims, its architectural beauties, or its 
historical associations. Their vigorous at- 
tack required an equally resolute defence. 
Mr. Saunders and his friends threw them- 
selves on the good-feeling of the public at 
large, and spared neither labour nor ex- 
pense to raise subscriptions that might in 
part at least alleviate the parish rates. 
This was effected in great measure by his 
personal influence, and by the employment 
of eloquent advocates and coadjutors,— 
among the most active of whom were Mr. 
Sydney Taylor, Mr. A. J. Kempe, F.S.A., 
and Mr. E. J. Carlos (all now no more), 
who eloquently by their speeches and their 
writings maintained the claims of the struc- 
ture. A large sum was raised by sub- 
scriptions, and by other means, as con- 
certs, fancy-fairs, &c., but all was insuf- 
ficient to cover the expenses, and we find 
that 700/. was still due to Mr. Saunders 
at the commencement of 1835. (Gent. 
Mag. Jan. 1835, p. 83.) However, the 
object was effected. The Lady Chapel was 
admirably restored, principally by the pro- 
fessional skill and gratuitous liberality of 
Mr. George Gwilt, under the superin- 
tendence of a committee, consisting of 
two architects, Mr. L. N. Cottingham and 
Mr. James Savage (both since deceased), 
and of three other members, viz. Mr. 
Saunders, Mr. Carlos, and Mr. G. R. 
Corner, F.S.A. 

After the Lady Chapel had been re- 
stored by the indefatigable exertions of 
Mr. Saunders, and his friends and co- 
labourers, it would have been concealed 
from public view but for his continued 
and most persevering zeal. The Corpora- 
tion of London were desirous of building 





* The tower—which had a far more 
magnificent aspect before the level of the 
adjoining bridge and roads was raised, and 
before Alderman Humphery had nearly 
buried it within his colossal warehouses— 
and also the choir, had been thoroughly 
restored some ten years before. We find 
a statement in the spring of 1632 that 
30,000/. had then been expended, and that 
20,000/. more would be required, in- 
cluding the nave. The repairs of the Lady 
Chapel were estimated at 3,500/. of which 
2,000/7. had been collected. (Gent. Mag. 
April 1832, p. 302.) ’ 
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houses in Wellington-street, which would 
have shut in the church, but Mr. Saunders 
obtained, through a Committee of the 
House of Commons, that a space of 140 
feet in width should be left open, in order 
that this noble ecclesiastical structure 
might be seen, and form as it does the 
best ornament to the entrance to the City 
by London Bridge. 

The most lamentable consequence of this 
affair was that the strength of the friends 
of St. Mary Overies Church was exhausted 
by their prolonged and repeated efforts : 
and after they had preserved the Lady 
Chapel, which, however admirable in its 
architecture, was after all merely an ex- 
crescence of the church itself—the De- 
structive party, within a few years, had in 
turn their triumph and their revenge, for, 
under the pretence that the roof-timbers 
were decayed, the nave or main body of 
the edifice was destroyed, and a miserable 
substitute erected in its place. 

There was another church, on the 
northern approach to London Bridge, to 
which Mr. Saunders extended his regard. 
This was Saint Michael’s Crooked Lane, 
which was removed in order to form King 
William Street. The late Mr. Herbert, 
librarian to the City of London at Guild- 
hall, was employed by Mr. Saunders to 
commemorate its history and its sepulchral 
memorials ; but only two portions were 
printed, consisting of 100 pages, 8vo. 1831. 

Mr. Saunders was elected Comptroller 
of the Chamber of London in 1841, and 
he was so universally beloved in the city 
of London that his election was almost 
unanimous. Previously to his undertaking 
this office, he held the appointments of 
Vestry Clerk of the several parishes of 
St. Martin Vintry, St. Michael Royal, St. 
Benet Gracechurch, St. Leonard East- 
cheap, St. Mary Bothaw, and Allhallows 
the Great, which he then resigned. He 
was also Clerk of Dowgate Ward, and 
Honorary Solicitor to the Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society. This 
was only one instance of his untiring zeal 
in good works—in fact, he was one of the 
most unselfish of men. The Noviomagian 
Society (of Antiquaries), of which he was 
an old and much-esteemed member, will 
long cherish the memory of their genial 
and kind-hearted “ Comptroller.’’ 

He married Susanna, daughter of James 
Goulding, esq. who is left his widow, with 
two sons, Thomas and John (both unmar- 
ried), and four daughters. Of the latter, 
Sarah, the eldest, was married in 1852 to the 
Rev. Edward Hardwicke, of Arley, co. Staf- 
ford; and Maria, the third, in 1849 to 
Eugene Hardwicke, esq. of Franche Court, 
co. Worcester. 


Gent, Maa, Vor. XLI. 
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Joun Martin, Esa. 

Feb. 17. At the house of Thomas Wil- 
son, esq. Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 64, 
John Martin, esq. of Lindsey house, Chel- 
sea, the Painter of Belshazzar’s Feast. 

This great artist was a Northumbrian 
by birth, having first seen the light at 
Haydon Bridge. His brother, the “ Natu- 
ral Philosopher,’’ was born at Tow House, 
near Haltwhistle; while his equally noto- 
rious relative, the incendiary of York 
Minster, first saw the light at High House, 
near Hexham. His parentage was humble, 
his father having taught the small sword 
and singlestick at the Chancellor’s Head 
in Newcastle; but deceased overcame the 
difficulties of his early position in life in a 
manner peculiar to great geniuses. 

From notes supplied by Martin him- 
self—chiefly to the “ Atheneum ” in former 
years—we are able to trace the outline of 
his career. “I was born at a house called 
the East-land Ends, Haydon Bridge, near 
Hexham, 19th of July, 1789, and received 
the rudiments of my education at the well- 
known free school of that place. Having, 
from my earliest years, attempted to draw, 
and expressed a determination to ‘bea 
painter,’ the question arose ‘ how to turn 
my desires to profitable account ;’ and it 
was ultimately decided to make me a herald 
painter—in consequence of which, upon 
the removal of my family to Newcastle, I 
was, when fourteen, apprenticed to Wil- 
son, the coach-builder, of that town. I 
worked with him for a year, in no small 
degree disgusted at the drudgery which, 
as junior apprentice, I had to endure, and 
at not being allowed to practise the higher 
mysteries of the art ; when, just previously 
to the expiration of the year (from which 
period I was to have an increase of pay), 
one of the senior apprentices told me that 
my employer would evade the payment of 
the first quarter, on the ground that ‘I 
went on trial,’ and that ‘ it was not in the 
indentures.’ As it had been foretold, so 
it turned out. Upon claiming the increase, 
I was referred to my articles, and the ori- 
ginal sum was tendered. This I indig- 
nantly rejected, saying, ‘ What! you’re 
soon beginning then, and mean to serve 
me the same as you did such an one? but 
7 won't submit ;’ and, turning on my heel, 
I hastened home. My father highly ap- 
proved of my conduct, declared that I 
should not go back, and immediately fur- 
nished me with proper drawing materials, 
the most satisfactory reward I could re- 
ceive. I worked away to my heart’s con- 
tent for some days; when, at length, while 
so employed, the town sergeant came to 
take me off to the Guildhall to answer 
charges brought against me by my master. 
I was dreadfully se the more so 
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as none of my family were within call to 
accompany me; and on entering the court 
my heart sunk at the sight of the alder- 
men, and my master, with lowering face, 
and his witnesses. I was charged on oath 
with insolence, having run away, rebellious 
conduct, and threatening to do a private 
injury. In reply, I simply stated the facts 
as they occurred. The witness produced 
against me proved the correctness of my 
statement in every particular; and the 
consequence was a decision in my favour. 
Turning, then, to my master, I said, ‘ You 
have stated your dissatisfaction with me, 
and apprehensions of my doing you a pri- 
vate injury; under these circumstances, 
you can have no objection to returning 
my indentures.’ Mr. Wilson was not pre- 
pared for this, but the alderman imme- 
diately said, ‘ Yes, Mr. Wilson, you must 
give the boy his iridentures.’ They were 
accordingly handed over to me; and I was 
80 overjoyed that, without waiting longer, 
I bowed and thanked the court, and run- 
ning off to the coach factory, flourished 
the indentures over my head, crying, ‘I 
have got my indentures, and your master 
has taken a false oath ; and I don’t know 
whether he is not in the pillory by this!’ 
My family were delighted with the spirit 
I had displayed, and at my emancipation 
from an occupation they saw was uncon- 
genial ; and my father at once took mea- 
sures to place me under an Italian mastér 
of great merit and some reputation in 
Newcastle, named Boniface Masso, the 
father of the celebrated enamel painter, 
Charles Musso or Muss. I remained 
under his instructions about a year, when 
Mr. C. Muss, who was settled in London, 
wished his father to come and reside with 
him, and M. Musso urged upon my parents 
the advantage of my accompanying him. 
After much cogitation, many misgivings 
on my mother’s part, and solemn charges 
to our friend, it was ultimately agreed 
that T should join him in London within a 
few months. J accordingly arrived in 
London at the beginning of September, 
1806. 


** My first resolve on leaving my pa- 
rents was, never more to receive that pe- 
cuniary assistance which I knew could not 
be spared, and by perseverance I was ena- 
bled to keep this resolution. Some months 
after my arrival in London, finding I was 
not so comfortable as I could wish in Mr. 
C. Muss’s family, I removed to Adam 
Street West, Cumberland Place, and it 
was there that, by the closest application 
till two and three o’clock in the morning, 
in the depth of winter, I obtained that 
knowledge of perspective and architecture 
which has since been so valuable to me. 
I was at this time, during the day, em- 
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ployed by Mr. C. Muss’s firm, painting 
on china and glass, by which, and making 
water-colour drawings, and teaching, I 
supported myself; in fact, mine was a 
struggling artist’s life, when I married, 
which I did at nineteen. It was now in- 
deed necessary for me to work, and as I 
was ambitious of fame, I determined on 
painting a large picture. I therefore, in 
1812, produced my first work, Sadak in 
search of the Waters of Oblivion, which 
was executed in a month. You may easily 
guess my auxiety when I overheard the 
men who were to place it in the frame dis- 
puting as to which was the top of the pic- 
ture! Hope almost forsook me, for much 
depended on this work. It was, however, 
sold to the late Mr. Manning, the Bank 
director, for fifty guineas, and well do I 
remember the inexpressible delight my 
wife and I experienced at the time. My 
next works were Paradise, which was sold 
to a Mr. Spong for seventy guineas, and 
The Expulsion, which is in my own pos- 
session. My next painting, Clytie, 1814, 
was sent to Mr. West, the President, for 
his inspection, and it was on this occasion 
that I first met Leslie, now so deservedly 
celebrated. I shall never forget the ur- 
bane manner with which West introduced 
us, saying that we must become acquainted, 
as young artists who, he prophesied, would 
reflect honour on their respective coun- 
tries.’ 

Sadak, Martin’s first picture, was hung 
in the Royal Academy. The Expulsiou 
was sent to the British Institution ; the 
Paradise to the Academy, where it ob- 
tained a place in the great room. This 
circumstance seemed to Martin the win- 
ning of his spurs; and the next year, when 
the Clytie was hung in one of the ante- 
rooms, he resented the act as an insult to 
his fame. His next picture was Joshua ; 
this again was put into the ante-room, 
though, when it was afterwards exhibited 
in Pall Mall, it attracted much attention, 
and carried off the prize of the year. The 
picture, however, hung in the painter’s 
studio for years, and was not sold until 
his fame was well established and widely 
spread. It then found a purchaser as a 
companion piece to Belshazzar’s Feast. 

To return to Mr. Martin’s own notes of 
his life: ‘* Down to this period I had 
supported myself and family by pursuing 
almost every branch of my profession— 
teaching, painting small oil pictures, glass 
enamel paintings, water-colour drawings, 
in fact, the usual tale of a struggling 
artist’s life. I had been so successful 
with my sepia drawings, that the Bishop 
of Salisbury (Fisher), the tutor to the 
Princess Charlotte, advised me not to risk 
my reputation by attempting the large 
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pictare of Joshua, As is generally the 
case in such matters, these well-meant re- 
commendations had no effect; but, at all 
events, the confidence I had in my powers 
was justified, for the success of my Joshua 
opened a new era to me. In 1818 I re- 
moved to a superior house, and had to 
devote my time mainly in executing some 
immediately profitable works; but, in 
1819, I produced The Fall of Babylon, 
which was second only to the Belshazzar 
in the attention it excited. The following 
year came Macbeth, one of my most suc- 
cessful landscapes. Then, in 1821, Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast, an elaborate picture, 
which occupied a year in executing, and 
which received the premium of 200/. from 
the British Institution.” 

* My picture of Belshazzar’s Feast ori- 
ginated in an argument with Allston. He 
was himself going to paint the subject, 
and was explaining his ideas, which ap- 
peared to me altogether wrong, and I gave 
him my conception; he then told me that 
there was a prize poem at Cambridge, 
written by Mr. T. S. Hughes, which ex- 
actly tallied with my notions, and advised 
me to read it. I did so, and determined 
on painting the picture. I was strongly 
dissuaded from this by many, among others 
Leslie, who.so entirely differed from my 
notions of the treatment, that he called on 
purpose, and spent part of a morning in 
the vain endeavour of preventing my com- 
mitting myself, and so injuring the repu- 
tation I was obtaining. This opposition 
only confirmed my intentions, and in 1821 
I exhibited my picture.” 

In the succeeding year, Martin produced 
his Destruction of Herculaneum ; in 1823 
appeared The Seventh Plague and The 
Paphian Bower ; in 1824 The Creation ; 
in 1826 The Deluge; and in 1828 The Fall 
of Nineveh. This completed the cycle of 
his greater works. The artist’s illustra- 
tions of Milton, for which he received 
2,000 guineas, were drawn by him on the 
plates. His principal pictures are, or were, 
in the galleries of Mr. Hope, Lord De 
Tabley, the Dukes of Buckingham and 
Sutherland, Prince Albert, Mr. Scaris- 
brick, and Earl Grey. 

Of late Mr. Martin’s name has been 
much and very honourably before the public 
in connexion with various plans for the 
improvement of London, his genius dealing 
with the ample spaces and actual facts of 
the modern Babylon as it had previously 
done with those of the imagination. Other 
schemes also occupied his mind. As he 
himself reports of all these multiplied ac- 
tivities, —“ My attention was first occupied 
in endeavouring to procure an improved 
supply of pure water to London, diverting 
the sewage from the river, and rendering 
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it available as manure; and in 1827 and 
1828 I published plans for the purpose. 
In 1829 I published further plans for ac- 
complishing the same objects by different 
means, namely, a weir across the Thames, 
and for draining the marshy lands, &c. In 
1832, 1834, 1836, 1838, 1842, 1843, 1845, 
and 1847, I published and republished ad- 
ditional particulars—being so bent upon 
my object that I was determined never to 
abandon it; and though I have reaped no 
other advantage, I have at least the satis- 
faction of knowing that the agitation thus 
kept up, constantly, solely by myself, has 
resulted in a vast alteration in the quan- 
tity and quality of the water supplied by 
the companies, and in the establishment 
of a Board of Health, which will, in all 
probability, eventually carry out most of 
the objects 1 have been so long urging. 
Amongst the other proposals which I have 
advanced are,—my railway connecting the 
river and docks with all the railways that 
diverge from London, and apparently ap- 
proved by the Railway Termini Commis- 
sioners, as the line they intimate coincides 
with that submitted by me, and published 
in their report; the principle of rail 
adopted by the Great Western line; the 
lighthouse for the sands appropriated by 
Mr. Walker in his Maplin Sand light- 
house; the fiat anchor and wire cable; 
mode of ventilating coal-mines; floating 
harhour and pier ; iron ship ; and various 
other inventions of comparatively minor 
importance, but all conducing to the great 
ends of improving the health of the coun- 
try, increasing the produce of the land, 
and furnishing. employment for the people 
in remunerative works.” 

Mr. Martin's quarrel with the Royal 
Academy—-as in the case of Haydon—was 
of ancient date; but his permanent exclu- 
sion from their body was the result of his 
independence rather than of their blind- 
ness or jealousy. Martin, from the heights 
of popular favour, chose to look down on 
the honours to be gained in Somerset 
House or Trafalgar-square. He withdrew 
his name from the books, and the acade- 
micians, however willing to elect him, had 
lost the power. 

Martin was a Knight of the order of 
Leopold of Austria; but had received no 
other honours in his own country than the 
popular estimation of his works. 

The painter was seized with the illness 
which has terminated his career on the 
12th of November. While engaged in 
paintiog—being apparently in the enjoy- 
ment of good health—he was suddenly 
attacked with a paralytic stroke, which 
deprived him of the use of speech and of 
his right hand. His family was assured 
that recovery from the attack was impro- 
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bable,—but hope was held out that he 
would not be soon taken away. About a 
fortnight after the seizure he ceased to 
take food, except in the very smallest 
quantities,—giving to his attendants the 
impression that in so doing he was acting 
on some principle which he had accepted 
in his own mind, though he had no longer 
the power to explain the why and where- 
fore. Nothing would induce him to change 
this system of rigid abstinence,—and the 
consequence was, that nature received an 
inefficient sustenance from without, and he 
gradually sank in strength and spirits until 
the 17th Feb. when he ceased to breathe 
about six in the evening. Up to within 
an hour of his death he was conscious, and 
he appeared to suffer no pain. 

The mind of the artist kept its tone and 
his hand its power to the last. He was 
working on pictures illustrative of the Last 
Judgment within a few weeks of his death 
—The Judgment, The Day of Wrath, and 
The Plains of Heaven. On these large 
works he had been employed for the last 
four years—on them he may be said to 
have spent the last efforts of his genius. 
Of course these works are left unfinished. 

Within a fortnight of his death, he sat 
to his son, Mr. Chas. Martin, for a sketch 
of his head; and he then pointed out, in 
his son’s sketch, the artistic faults, with a 
perfect understanding of their nature. Mr. 
Martin has left several children—all of 
them grown up. 

His merits were too great-—too original 
—not to be freely canvassed, even when 
they were not fiercely denied. No doubt 
his art was theatrical. He addressed the 
eye rather than the mind. He produced 
his grand effects by illusion—perhaps, by 
imposition ; but it is not to be gainsayed 
that he did produce effects. Possibly it 
was scene-painting—sleight of hand; but 
it was also new. If easy, the style was 
his own. Nobody else had caught the 
trick by which he ravished the senses of 
the multitude, and sometimes dazzled the 
imaginations of calmer men. Legitimate 
or illegitimate, there was a spell in Mar- 
tin’s art. It had power over the eye, and 
often led captive the judgment. 


M. Beanaui. 

Jan. 28. At Paris, aged 55, Jerome 
Adolphe Blanqui (ainé). 

He was born in 1798 at Nice, the eldest 
son of a numerous family ; and at anearly 
age was introduced into the service of his 
country in the department of Public In- 
struction. In 1825 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Histoire et Economie Industrielle 
in the special School of Commerce at 
Paris. In 1830 he became Director of 
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that institution, and succeeded the cele- 
brated J. B. Say as Professor of Political 
Economy at the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers. In 1836 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. From 1846 to 1848 he repre- 
sented the department of La Gironde, in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

M. Blanqui had travelled throughout 
Europe, in order to study and compare 
the different processes of industry and so- 
cial economy. His tours for these objects 
have been reckoned up as follows,—fifteen 
in France, ten in England, five in Italy, 
two in Spain, many in Germany, Austria, 
Servia, and the countries of the East, se- 
veral of which have been the subjects of 
books and scientific memoirs. After an 
active inquiry for three years throughout 
the eighty-four departments of France, he 
last year finished an important work on 
the agricultural population of the country, 
which he had undertaken by order of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. 
His most able work, however, is consi- 
dered to be his Cours d'Economie Indus- 
trielle, consisting of his lectures delivered 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. 
His powers as a public speaker were as 
remarkable as the mastery which he had 
acquired over the subjects of his disquisi- 
tions. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Sept. .. At Port Philip, the Rev. Richard 
Richey, late curate of Athboy, dioc. Meath. 

Dec. 12, The Rev. William D. Murray, Curate 
of St. Nicholas Without, Dublin. 

Dec. 14, At Alexander-square, London, aged 61, 
the Rev. Robert Jay. 

Dec. 15. At Stoke’s Croft, Bristol, aged 77, 
the Rev. Samuel Eyre, M.A. He was the youngest 
son of the Rev. John Eyre, D.D. of Wylye, Wilts. 

Dec. 17. Aged 40, the Rev. Robert Richard An- 
stice, Perp. Curate of Wiggington, Herts. (1847). 
He was a Student of Christ Church, Oxford, B.A. 
1835, M.A. 1837. 

At the Church house, Windsor, aged 72, the 
Rev. John Hatrey, Rector of Kingston Seymour, 
Somersetshire (1850). In the early part of his life 
he was in the Dragoon Guards, and for some time 
past, during a temporary residence with his son 
the Rev. Stephen Hawtrey, one of the masters of 
Eton, had preached and lectured at the military 
church of the Holy Trinity in Windsor (of which 
his son is incumbent), and had so gained the 
esteem of the military in garrison that they had 
frequently exhibited their appreciation of his spi- 
ritual teaching by presenting him with several 
gratifying testimonials. As their last tribute of 
regard, they requested to attend his funeral, 
which proceeded from Windsor to the cemetery at 
Eton as follows: Mutes; the hearse, drawn by 
four horses, with ten of the non-commissioned of- 
ficers of the Ist Life Guards, in full uniform, walk- 
ing at each side, by whom the coffin was afterwards 
borne to the grave ; four mourning coaches, con- 
taining the relatives and friends of the deceased, 
followed by sixteen of the non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates of the 2d Life Guards from 
Regent’s Park barracks, who, at their own request, 
formed a deputation from that iment. The 
service was performed by the Rev. the Provost of 
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Eton, cousin of the deceased, whose family has 
long been connected with that ancient seat of 
learning. A tablet to his memory will be erected 
in the military church by the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of the soldiers of the Household Brigade. 

Dec. 18. At Boaz Island, Bermuda, aged 58, 
the Rev. Mantach, M.A. Chaplain to the 
Convict Establishment, 

Dec. 19. At Beckingham, Notts. the Rev. James 
Stovin, M.A. Vicar of that place (1845). He was 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1829, 
M.A, 1834, 

Dec. 20. At Weston by Welland, Northampton- 
shire, in his 67th year, the Rev. James Halke, M.A. 
Rector of that parish. He was originally a mem- 
ber of Sydney Sussex college, Cambridge, gra- 
duated B.A. 1809, was elected Fellow of Clare 
hall,and proceeded M.A. 1812. He was presented 
to his living in 1831 by Lord Sondes. 

Dec. 21. At Baslow, Derb. aged 54, the Rev. 
Anthony Auriol Barker, Incumbent of the parish 
(1824). He was of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1821, M.A. 1833. 

At Hambledon, Surrey, aged 56, the Rev. W. 
Wilkinson, Rector of that place (1850). 

Dec. At South Warnborough, Hants, aged 
85, the Rev. Thomas Alston Warren, B.D. Rector 
of that parish (1814). He was formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Oxford, B.A. 1791, M.A. 1795, 
B.D. 1800. 

Dec. 27. At Sliema, in Malta, whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health, aged 40, the Rev. 
George Levy, M.A. He was brother of the Rev. T. B. 
Levy, Fellow of Queen’s college, Oxford ; and was 
of the same college, B.A. 1838, M.A. 1847. The 
deceased was the second incumbent of Emmanuel 
church, Bolton-le-Moors, to which he was insti- 
tuted in 1841, and where he will be long remem- 
bered for his zealous and painstaking ministerial 
labours, his extensive charities to the poor of a 
very populous district, and for the kindness and 
urbanity of his disposition, which secured him 
general esteem in private life. 

Dec. 29. At Haxey, Linc. aged 54, the Rev. 
John Dobson, Vicar of that parish (1845). 

Dec. 31. At Dublin, the Rev. John Haslam, late 
Curate of Clondegad, co. Clare. 

Lately. At Dublin, aged 70, the Rev. Edward 
Close, Vicar of Emley, co. Tipperary. He was 
M.A. Trinity college, Dublin. 

Jan.2. In Dublin, aged 72, the Rev. John 
Sweeney, Rector of Cleenish, co. Fermanagh. 

Jan.5. At Wark rectory, Northumberland, the 
residence of his son the Rev. John Marshall, aged 
84, the Rev. Cornelius Marshall, Rector of Faugh- 
art, co. Louth, to which he was instituted in 1841. 

Jan. 8. Of injuries received three days before 
in a railway accident at Thetford, aged 38, the 
Rev. Joseph Bell, one of the Senior Fellows of Clare 
hall, Cambridge, and Curate of Bunwell, Norfolk. 
He was a native of Cumberland; was Curate of 
Forncett St. Peter from 1840 to 1848, afterwards 
of Barningham near Thetford, and latterly of 
Bunwell near Attleborough. By his own desire 
his body was interred at Forncett St. Peter beside 
that of his friend the late Rector the Rev. J. D. 
Lane. Almost all the neighbouring clergy were 
present. 

Aged 60, the Rev. Dr. Forbes, Minister of Bo- 
harm, co. Banff. He was the eldest son of Mr. 
George Forbes, sheriff substitute of Banff; gra- 
duated M.A. at King’s college, Aberdeen ; and was 
presented to the parish of Boharm by the Earl of 
Fife in 1816. He was Moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1852, and there was scarcely a clergy- 
man north of Aberdeen who occupied a more pro- 
minent position in the eyes of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Jan.10. At Southwold, Suffolk, in his 60th 
year, the Rev. Henry William Rous Birch, for 34 
years Incumbent of Reydon cum Southwold, to 
which he was presented in 1829 by the Earl of 
Stradbroke. He was of Magdalene college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818, 
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In Dublin, the Rev. Zhomas Brooke, Rector of 
Urglin, Carlow. 

In Jamaica, aged 33, the Rev. Henry James Ste- 
venson, Incumbent of the parish of St. Thomas in 
the Vale. He was of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1844. 

At ewell, Derbyshire, aged 55, the Rev. 
Charles Thorold, Rector of Ludborough, Lincoln- 
shire, to which he was presented in 1826 by R. 
Thorold, esq. He was of Emmanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1826. 

Jan. 13. At Preston, Suffolk, aged 55, the Rev. 
William Heard Shelford, Rector of that place 
(1829). He was formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge ; and graduated 
B.A. 1820 as 13th Wrangler, M.A. 1823. 

Jan. 14. At Gloucester, aged 52, the Rev. 7'ho- 
mas Evans, D.D. Vicar of Sandharst near that city 
(1844), for many years Head Master of the King’s 
School, and Chaplain of the Gloucester Lunatic 
Asylum. He was of Oriel college, Oxford, B.A. 
1825, M.A. 1832, B. and D.D. 1842. 

At Northampton, aged 81, the Rev. Samuel 
Hornbuckle, some time Rector of Watton, Herts. 
and late Curate of Whiston, co. Northampton. 

At the Portobello hotel, Dublin, aged 63, the 
Rev. John Usher. 

Jan. 15. The Rev. James Miller, D.D. Vicar of 
Pittington, and one of the Minor Canons of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, to both of which preferments he 
was appointed in 1822. 

Jan. 16. At Ilfracombe, aged 79, the Rev. 
William Allen, late Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1801. 

AtCheddon, Somerset, aged 79, the Rev. Francis 
Warre, Rector of Cheddon Fitzpaine (1800) and of 
Hemyock, co. Devon (1829), and a Prebendary of 
Wells (1823). He was of Oriel college, Oxford, 
B.C.L. 1799, D.C.L. 1829. He was for many years 
an active magistrate for Somersetshire. 

Jan.17. Aged 63, the Rev. James Salisbur. 
Dunn, Perp. Curate of Manningtree, Essex (1840). 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1816, M.A. 1819. 

Jan. 18. At Liege, the Rev. Charles Dilnott Hill, 
eldest son of Thomas Hill, esq. of Brixton. He was 
of St. Peter’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1826, M.A. 1829. 

At Bath, aged 24, the Rev. Henry Chafyn Grove 
Morris, B.A. of Christ church, Oxford, late Curate 
of Chard ; eldest son of John Chafyn Morris, esq. 
R.N. of Mere Park, Wilts. He had married, only 
on the 12th Dec. last, Alice-Maria, daughter of the 
late Rev. William Bailey Whitehead, M.A. Pre- 
bendary of Wells. 

Jan.19, At the Rev. W. Pulling’s, Eastnor 
rectory, co. Hereford, aged 24, the Rev. Henry 
Fuller, fifth son of Lieut.-Col. Fuller, C.B. 

Jan, 20, At Exeter, aged 82, the Rev. George 
Terry Carwithen, formerly and for many ie 
faithful and esteemed pastor of Newton st. Cyres, 
which he resigned in 1833. He was of St. Peter’s 
college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1795. 

At Aberystwith, aged 39, the Rev. Edward Jones, 
Perp. Curate of Llanychaiarn, co. Cardigan (1853). 

Jan, 23. At Eccleston, Lanc. 78, the Rev. 
William Yates, Rector of that parish (1813), to 
which he was presented by William Yates, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Islington, aged 74, the Rev. Zho- 
mas James Jaumard, Vicar of Codicote, Herts. 
(1814). He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1802, M.A. 1805, and was collated to his living 
in 1808 by Dr. Dampier, then Bishop of Ely. 

Jan, 28, Aged 38, the Rev. John Lewis, M.A. 
late Curate of St. Briavel’s, co. Glouc. 

Jan. 29. At Gittisham, Devon, aged 56, the 
Rev. Thomas John Marker, Rector of that parish 
and of Farway, and a magistrate for the county. 

Jan, 30, At Shanganagh castle, near Bray, co. 
Dublin, the Rev. George Cockburn, eldest son of 
the late General Sir George Cockburn, G.C.H. 

At Molesworth, co. Huntingdon, aged 74, the 
Rev. John Oxlee, Rector of that parish. He was 
formerly Curate of Stonegrave, and Rector of 
Scawton, in the north riding of Yorkshire, 
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At Tlam, Derbysh. aged 77, the Rev. Bernard 
Port, for more than half a century the Vicar of 
that parish. 

Jan. 31. At Great Baddow, near Chelmsford, 
aged 65, the Rev. Robert Francis Walker, for 30 
years Curate of Purleigh, near Maldon. He was 
of New college, Oxford, B.A. 1811, M.A. 1813. 

Feb.1. At Howick, Northumberland, the Rey. 
Oswald Head, Rector of that place (1846), Vicar of 
Lesbury (1839), and Chaplain to Earl Grey. He 
was brother to John Oswald Head, esq. of Whit- 
Stable; and a member of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1832, M.A. 1829. 

Feb.2. Aged 57, the Rev. ‘Aaron Manby, of 
Knaresborough, Perp. Curate of Nidd, near Rip- 
ley. He was of Pembroke college, Cambridge, 
B.A, 1817, M.A, 1821. 

At Sydenham, aged 55, the Rev. Charles Eaton 
Plater, Rector of Newchurch, Kent (1847). He 
was of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1821. Mr. Plater was the originator of Marlbo- 
rough college. He had just arrived at Sydenham 
to visit his son, who was there at school, when on 
extending his hand to him he fell down and almost 
instantly expired. 

Feb. 4. At Buxhall, Lodge, Suffolk, the residence 
of his brother E. Bennet, esq. the Rev. Christopher 
HTand Bennet, M.A. Rector of Ousden in that 
county. He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1828. 

Feb.5. At Belshford, Lincolnshire, aged 53, 
the Rev. Egremont Richardson, Rector of Ox- 
comb (1842), and Curate of Belshford. He was of 
St. Catharine’s hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1823, and 
was presented to Oxcomb in 1842 by Benjamin 
Grant, esq. 

At Winglefield, Wilts. aged 72, the Rev. John 
Martyn Longmire, late Curate of Westwood, near 
Bradford in the same county, and Chaplain to the 
Bradford Union Workhouse. He was nephew to 
the Rey. Thomas Martyn, F.R.S., Professor of 
Botany at Cambridge. He was of Sidney Sus- 
sex college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1804, and was for- 
merly Rector of Hargrave, co. Northampton, 
which he resigned in 1818. He held for twenty- 
six years the curacy of Westwood, which he quitted 
in 1851. 

Feb.6. At Brenchley, Kent, aged 41, the Rev. 
Richard Davies, Vicar of that place (1848), and 
Secretary to the Church Missionary Society. He 
was of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1835, M.A. 1838. 

Aged 56, the Rev. Zdmund Hill, Vicar of Kirt- 
ling, Cambridgeshire. He was the second son of 
the Rev. Nicholas Isaac Hill, Rector of Snailwell, 
in the same county. He was of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1827. 

Feb. 9, At Beverley, aged 58, the Rev. Anthony 
Thomas Carv, M.A. Incumbent of St. John’s 
chapel, and formerly of Queen’s col. Cambridge. 

Feb. 11. Aged 56, the Rev. William Mills, D.D. 
Rector of St. Paul’s, Exeter. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818, D.D. 
1836. He was for twenty years one of the Masters 
of Harrow ; in 18.. he was appointed Head Master 
of the Grammar School at Exeter, and he resigned 
that office in 18... 

Feb. 12. Aged 33, the Rev. Augustus William 
Cole, Perp. Curate of Langcliffe, Yorkshire (1852). 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1842, M.A. 1846. 

At Higher Broughton, Manchester, aged 53, the 
Rey. Oswald Sergeant, Canon of Manchester (1832). 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1823, M.A. 1826, 

At Southsea, aged 63, the Rev. Robert Otway 
Wilson, B.D. Perp. Curate of St. Paul’s church, 
Poole, Dorset. (1833). He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.D. 1839. 

Feb. 15. At Elmswell, Suffolk, the Rev. Edvard 
Claydon Lawton, M.A. eldest son of the Rev. J. 
Thomas Lawton, Rector of Elmswell. He was of 
Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1822, M.A. 1827. 


OBITUARY. 
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DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


April 3, 1853. At Melbourne, Australia, the 
tev. C. R. Blackett, for 15 years pastor of the 
Independent Church at Burnham Westgate, Norf. 

May 9. Aged 64, Sir Francis Waskett Myers, 
K.C.S. of Eaton-square, and Pentlow hall, near 
Sudbury, Suffolk. 

July 2. At Cambridge, in his 30th year, Alfred 
Stephen Kay, esq. B.A. of St. John’s college, only 
surviving son of the Rev. Dr. Kay, late of Preston, 
Lane, 

July 4. At Linton, aged 61, Frances, relict of 
the late Mr. Henry Bullen, of Cambridge, dau. of 
Alderman Furlow, several times Mayor of Cam- 
bridge during the old corporation. 

July 6. At her son-in-law’s John Kitson, 
esq. in her 78th year, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rey. James Browne Tompson, Vicar of Shropham. 

July 8. Aged 85, Mr. William Stych, of Sten- 
son, Derb. formerly of Barton-under-Needwood, 
Staff. He was highly esteemed for his superior 
skill and judgment of farm stock, to the improve- 
of which he devoted much time and talent. 

July \1. At Eye, aged 80, the relict of James 
Parker, esq. of Ipswich. 

July 12. At Beccles, in his 54th year, Fredk, 
W. Farr, esq. Alderman of that town. 

July 15. At Norwich, James Hope, esq. for 
twenty-six years a cattle commission-agent. His 
remains were removed to Scotland for interment. 

July 16. At Briston, aged 78, John Coleman, 
esq. surgeon, formerly of Norwich, and surgeon in 
3rd Dragoon Guards during the Peninsular war. 

July 18. Susanna, wife of Thomas Mayhew, 
esq. Fairfield House, Saxmundham, third dau. of 
the late John Farr, esq. of North Cove Hall. 

July 20. At Lynn, in his 84th year, Lieut. 
Benjamin D. Wardale, R.N. 

In Bombay, Mr. W. Simson, Mint Master and 
Civil Auditor. 

July 23. Aged 54, Andries Wilhelmus Jacobus 
Pretorius, Commandant-General of South Africa. 
His name inspired the native tribes with awe and 
terror, but liumanity and humility were engrafted 
on his heart. 

Aug. 12. In his 70th year, Mr. John Childs, of 
Bungay, whose enterprise as a printer, his invasion 
of the monopoly of the Scriptures, and his efforts 
to put down the system of church rates, were evi- 
dences of the boldness of his character. 

At Windsor, Ensign John Lamb, of the 2d Royal 
Veteran Battalion, one of the Military Knights of 
Windsor. He served for many years in the 29th 
Foot, and was present at the battles of Roleia, 
Vimiera, and Talavera, for which he had the war 
medal and three clasps. 

Aug. 25. At Trinidad, of the yellow fever, Alex- 
ander Brown Cleland, M.D. of the 69th Regt. 

Aug. 30. At Montserrat, Captain Booth, the 
governor, his wife, with the only medical officer 
= the island, and several others, carried off by 

ever. 

Sept. 20. At Canterbury, New Zealand, aged 
27, Richard-Anstruther, third son of the Rev. W. 
Bradley, Rector of Nether Whitacre, Warw. He 
was drowned by the upsetting of a boat in the 
harbour. 

Sept. 28. At Melbourne, Australia, aged 26, 
Robert Holland Mac Dermott, esq. solicitor, of 
London. 

At Bendigo, Australia, George-Augustus, fourth 
son of Francis Child, esq. of Clapham, Surrey. 

Oct. 6. At Auckland, Australia, aged 58, Charles 
Bridgen, esq. Assistant Commissary General at 
New Zealand. He was a native of Southampton, 
and originally in the Long Room of the Custom 
House, but, having obtained an appointment in the 
Commissariat, he commenced his duties in the 
Peninsula at the period of the battle of St. Sebas- 
tian. He served in Portugal in 1815, and was 
subsequently sent out to assist in winding up the 
papers connected with the Peninsular war. He 
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has last served in the Australian colonies for 
about twenty years. 
Oct. 9. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, aged 75, 
orn John Mais. 
~ll 


. At Bermuda, of the epidemic fever, 
aged 55, Assistant Commissary-General H. F. 
Oriel; Oct. 14. Mr. James Cummings E. Fal- 
coner, M.A. in charge of Hamilton Academy ; and 
Oct. 27. Aged 23, Margery, wife of Dr. Joseph 
Stewart Hunter, M.D. Mayor of St. George’s; 
Oct, 25. At Boaz Island, aged 18, Martha-Mary, 
eldest child of Captain Jervis, R.N. 

Oct. 13. At Hongkong, aged 41, William Mor- 
rison, . F.R.C.S. who was appointed surgeon 
of that colony in 1847. He was born at Llanelly, 
co. Carmarthen ; was the first licensed lecturer on 
Anatomy and Physiology at the Newcastle School 
of Medicine, established in 1836, which position 
he continued to occupy for five years; and was 
elected Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
when that degree was first instituted. 

Oct. 14. On the River Hunter, N. S. Wales, 
aged 70, Col. Kenneth Snodgrass, C.B. 

Oct. 19. Near Sydney, N. S. Wales, George 
Henry Minto Alexander, esq. Civil Service, Ber- 
gal, only son of the late Major-Gen, James Alex- 
ander, H.E.1.C. Serv. leaving a wife and eleven 
children. 

At Landour, Major Neville A. Parker, 58th Beng. 
N.I., only son of the late Capt. Parker, of Bath. 

At Gayndah, Moreton Bay, N. S. Wales, aged 
23, Frances Gerald Webber, esq. second son of the 
late Capt. Arthur Webber, 47th Regt. 

Oct, 31. At Sydney, N. S. Wales, aged 20, 
Charles, youngest son of Wm. Johnson, esq. of 
Great Yarmouth. 

Nov. 6. At Melbourne, Australia, while bathing 
in the Yarra Yarra River, aged 21, Richard, 
younger son of Mr. Henry Philip Fores, book- 
seller, of South Audley-st. 4 

Nov. 7. At Melbourne, Victoria, aged 43, 
Samson Cary, esq. M.D. 

Nov. 9. At North Lodge, St. John’s Wood, 
Sarah, relict of Jas. Pycroft, esq. formerly of Rol- 
leston, co. Stafford, and mother of J. W. Pycroft, 
esq. F.S.A. 

Nov. 11. On board the Velox, at Sydney, John 
Stephen De Mole, esq. eldest son of the late J. B. 
De Mole, esq. solicitor to the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. 

Nov. 15. At St. Kilda, Melbourne, N.S.W., 
Caroline Nisbet Wilkie, wife of James Malcolm, 
esq. of Olrig. 

Nov. 17. John H. Hay, esq. Chief Clerk of the 
Admiralty. He had been in the service of the 
Admiralty for nearly half a century; and has left 
two sons in the same service, Mr. J. H. Hay,a 
clerk of the second class, at Whitehall; and 
Mr. E. H. Hay, of the third class, at Somerset 
House. 

Dec. 3. At Banff, aged 68, John Pringle, esq. 
Sheriff-Substitute of Banffshire. Mr. Pringle was 
born in Edinburgh, passed as a Writer to the 
Signet in 1811, and, having continued in business 
in Edinburgh for eight or nine years, was ap- 
pointed to his late office in 1821. 

Dec. 8. Aged 32, Mr. Edward Poultney, the 
philanthropical founder of the Home in the East. 
Dec. 9. Harwich, Thomas Phillips, gent. 

Dec.14. At Jamaica, aged 39, Mr. James Ethe- 
ridge, son of the late Thos. Etheridge, esq. of 
Sibton-hall, Suffolk. 

Dec. 17. Aged 62, Mr. John Gates, second mas- 
ter of the Grammar School, Thetford. 

Dec. 18. At Beccles, aged 94, Elizabeth, relict 
of Wm. Crowfoot, esq. surgeon. 

Dec. 20. Drowned, by the foundering of a boat 
on the Indus, near Kotree, aged 31, Lieut. William 
Chapman, Bombay Eng. 2nd son of Wm. Chap- 
man, esq. of Wimpole-st. 

At Ferozepore, aged 25, Augustus Satchwell 
Johnstone, Bengal Eng. second surviving son of 
the late James Johnstone, M.D. H.E.I.C.S. 

On the River Ganges, between Patna and Barr, 


aged 29, Jemima-Anne, wife of Lieut. and Adju- 
tant W. H. Walcot, 47 B.N.I. 

Dec, 23. At Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
aged 28, John Frederic Barnett, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Thorpe, near Norwich, aged 70, 
Hannah, wife of John Brightwen, esq. 

Dec. 27. In Dublin, Lieut.-Col. Brownlow Vil- 
liers Layard. He was the eldest son of the Rey. 
Brownlow Villiers Layard. He attained the rank 
of Major in the army Nov. 21, 1834 ; was appointed 
Captain in the 37th Foot, April 2, 1841, and sub- 
sequently removed to the 9th, from which he re- 
cently retired. He was returned to parliament 
for the borough of Carlow, without opposition, at 
the general election of 1841, and defeated by Mr. 
Sadleir in 1847 by 164 votes to 101. He committed 
suicide by cutting his throat from insanity pro- 
duced by reduced circumstances. He married 
Elizabeth, only dau. of D. Digby, esq. of Dublin, 
who is left his widow. 

Dec. 29. At Canéa, in Crete, suddenly, Henry 
Crichton Agnew, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Trinidad, aged 29, Harry Frederick 
Barnett, esq. M.R.C.S. youngest son of the late 
Dr. Barnett, of Worcester. 

At Umballa, India, aged 25, Frances-Dora, wife 
of Capt. H. W. Goodwyn, 98th Regt. 

At Hartlepool, aged nearly 70, Billy Purvis, a 
very noted character in the North of England. 
He was born at Edinburgh, apprenticed to a cabi- 
net-maker at Newcastle, became call-boy at the 
theatre under Stephen Kemble, and after coquet- 
ting with the Muse as an amateur, and many per- 
ambulations as a clown, conjuror, and performer 
on the pipes, became about 35 years ago the pro- 
prietor of an itinerant theatre, by which he made 
a good livelihood, and has brought up a large 
family in a creditable manner. 

Lately. Aged 43, Edward Duller, an Austrian, 
favourably known as journalist, historian, ro- 
mancer, and poet. Ilis principal works are a 
“ History of Maria ‘Theresa and her Epoch,” a 
* Life oft the Archduke Charles of Austria,” and a 
* History of the German People.” 

In London, aged 48, Forbes Falconer, esq. LL.D. 
a distinguished Oriental scholar. He was born in 
Aberdeen, and was the second and only surviving 
son of Gilbert Falconer, esq. of Braeside, Fifeshire. 

The Hamburg banker, L. Heine, who absconded, 
leaving a deficit of 500,000 thalers (75,000/.), has 
perished miserably, between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, of starvation. 

Mr. John Hodges, of the firm of Hodges and 
Smith, Dublin. The revival of a spirit of historic 
research, and the cultivation of archeological and 
antiquarian pursuits in Ireland, owed an impetus 
and encouragement to the taste and liberdlity of 
the firm to which the deceased belonged. The 
Irish Archeological and Celtic Societies mainly 
owe their existence to the fostering care of Messrs. 
Hodges and Smith; to them also are due the 
honour of bringing before the world O’Donovan’s 
edition of the Annals of the Four Masters, and 
Petrie’s work on the Round Towers; and to them 
the Medical Schools of Dublin are very much in- 
debted for the reputation they enjoy abroad. 

At his seat in the south of Ireland, William Eliot 
Hudson. He was the'son of a professional gentle- 
man whose name is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Lives of Curran and Moore. He took an active 
part in the publication of “‘ The Citizen,” a 
monthly journal devoted to the more intellectual 
phases of Irish “‘ nationality.” In general science 
Mr. Hudson’s attainments were very considerable, 
and he had collected a quantity of original Irish 
music. 

At New York, Dr. Wm. R. T. Lutener, an 
Englishman, murdered in his office, in the Broad- 
way. A lawyer, named Wm. Hays, also an Eng- 
lishman, with whose wife the deceased had been 
too familiar, was charged with the murder. 

Aged 70, M. Merville, a dramatic author, who 
translated Sheridan’s School for Scandal. Another 
of his dramas, La Premitre Affaire, may link him 
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to the list of royal and noble authors, if the ru- 
mour be true that declared his collaborateur in 
this play to have been King Louis the Eighteenth. 

Jan.1. At Chichester, aged 35, Mr. Henry 
ng solicitor, and clerk to the city magis- 
trates. 

Jan.4. At Cannanore, East Indies, aged 26, 
Sibylla-Eliza, wife of Arthur Ridgway Poyntz, esq. 
H.M. 25th Regt. eldest dau, of G. L. Taylor, esq. 
of Westbourne-terr. 

Jan.5. At Chudleigh, Rear.-Adm. John Wm. 
Andrew, C.B. He entered the service on board 
the Foudroyant 30 in 1798, and was present in the 
action with Commodore Bompart. He was also 
engaged in the catamaran attack on the Boulogne 
flotilla in 1804, and in Sir John Duckworth’s 
action off St. Domingo in 1806. He was made 
Lieutenant in the latter year ; afterwards saw two 
years’ active service in the Ajax 74; and in 1811 
was appointed to the command of the Weazle 18. 
In the following year he took part in a victorious 
action with a squadron of the enemy in the Gulf 
of Venice, in which the Rivoli 74 was taken, and 
the Mercure 18 blown up. For this service he re- 
ceived his post commission, and in 1815 was nomi- 
nated C.B. From Oct. 1814 to Jan. 1816 he com- 
manded the Dee 24; and he accepted the retire- 
ment of a Rear-Admiral in 1846. 

Jan.6. Wm. Edwards, esq. of Bristol, banker. 
He has left personal property amounting to 
80,0002. His son, George Oldham Edwards, esq. 
is his principal legatee. 

At Rugby, William, second surviving son of 
Robert Haymes, esq. of Great Glenn, Leic. 

Jan.10. At Barbados, Molyneux-Charles Mars- 
nee hg R.Art. ; and on the 14th Charlotte- 

ee, 

Jan. 15. At Calcutta, James Cowley Brown, 
esq. Civil Service, eldest son of the late Rev. 
David Brown, Senior Chaplain on the Bengal 
Establishment. 

Jan. 15. At Ajmeea, aged 45, Honoria, wife of 
Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, K.C.B. young- 
est daughter of the late Rev. George Marshall, 
Rector of Carndonagh. 

Jan. 16. At Calcutta, Eliza, youngest dau. of 
the late James Currie, esq. of Bungay. 

In Jamaica, Mrs. Heron, widow of Alex. Heron, 
esq. of Wigton and Overgully Plantations. 

Jan.19. At Torquay, aged 66, Lydia, widow of 
Philip Laycock Storey, esq. aunt to Lord Ash- 
burton. She was the youngest dau. of Sir Francis 
Baring, Bart. by Henrietta, dau. of Wm. Herring, 
esq. was married in 1806, and left a widow in 1843. 

Jan, 20. At Camberwell, aged 67, Mary, wife 
of Charles Brenchley, esq. late of Maidstone. 

Jan. 25. Anna Maria Jones, authoress of the 
* Gipsey,” and other novels. She died a pauper. 

Jan, 26. At Wadsley Hall, near Sheffield, the 
residence of his father, aged 32, Henry Fowler, 


~~ 28. At Warwick, in his 50th year, Mr. 
Henry T. Cooke, bookseller. He published the 
Churches of Warwickshire and some other topo- 
graphical works. 

Jan. 29. At the Island of St. Michael’s, Azores, 
aged 68, William Brander, esq. 

Mr. Chimmo, naval storekeeper at Malta Dock- 


y 

Jan. 30. At Grantchester, Camb. aged 61, Cook 
Flower, esq. formerly of South Repps Lodge. 

Jan. 31. In Upper Gloucester-st. Robert How- 
ard, M.D. a medical practitioner who had pub- 
lished various works on the supposed deleterious 
influence of Salt on the Human Frame. He had 
been living apparently in expectation that his 
books would ultimately bring him patients, and, by 
the practice of a pinching economy, made respect- 
able private resources support him for many 
years. But he had staked his all on the success 
of his books. The good sense of the public de- 
tected the latent insanity from which they pro- 
ceeded, and kept aloof from the author. When the 
last sovereign was in the purse, and his attenu- 
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ated frame had been brought to death’s door by 
penurious living and agony of spirit, the over- 
wrought mind gave way, and, taking advantage of 
the means which his profession placed at his com- 
mand, Dr. Howard hurried himself out of the 
world. Having placed himself in bed, composed 
the clothes, and extinguished his candle, he 
drained a wineglass of Scheele’s hydrocyanic acid, 

and appears to have died without a struggle. 

Feb.1. At Norwich, Thomas Cavendish, esq. 
formerly of Dublin, afterwards ot Salisbury, and 
lately of Norwich. 

At Pentonville, Frances, wife of Dr. Anthony 
William Clarke, of Queen-st. Cheapside, and eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Edward Chave, formerly Rector 
of St. Mary Arches, Exeter. 

Aged 86, Sarah, wife of R. Coote, esq. of Clap- 
ham-road, Kennington, late of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. 

At the vicarage, Bredgar, Kent, the residence of 
her son-in-law the Rey. S. R. Piggott, aged 85, 
Catherine, relict of James Debaufer, esq. of Peck- 
ham-rye. 

At Sunbury, Middlesex, aged 84, Charles Dobree 
—e esq. surgeon, formerly of Twicken- 
1am. 

At Clapham-common, aged 77, Ann, widow of 
Henry Hall, esq. formerly of Friday-st. Cheapside. 

At Skipsea Brough, Anne, widow of Charles 
Heblethwayte, esq. formerly of Bridlington Quay, 
and the Six Clerks office, London. 

Aged 48, Henry Roberts, esq. of Leamington, 
for many years an inhabitant of Warwick. 

At York, aged 53, Thos. Shipton, esq. merchant. 

At Colchester, aged 12, Charles Alan, eldest son 
of the late Rev. Charles Norfolk Smythies. 

Benjamin Wilson, esq. of Kensington, formerly 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge 

eb. 2. Aged 23, Henry-Hammerton, youngest 
son of Edward Nelson Alexander, esq. of Heath 
Field, Halifax, and late of H.M. 64th Foot. 

In Park-road, St. John’s Wood, aged 76, Miss 
Sarah Anderson, sister of the late Deputy-Com- 
missary-gen. Anderson. 

At Leeds, aged 54, Henry Jennins, esq. 

In Gordon-sq. aged 80, Maria-Anne, widow of 
Swynfen Jervis, esq. 

At Glastonbury, aged 60, Stephen Troubridge, 
esq. manager of the bank in that town. His re- 
mains were interred at Wincanton, in which town 
he was the manager of the bank for 37 years. 

At Gore, Upchurch, Kent, aged 55, John 
Walter, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Pau, Lower Pyrenees, Ellen, wife of 
J. R. Bernard, esq. of Paris, and second surviving 
dau. of Wm. Andrews, esq. of York. 

Aged 35, Wm.-Allison, only son of W. Cooper, 
esq. of Ox Close House, Littlethorpe, near Ripon. 

Aged 53, Richard Fuller, esq. of the Rookery, 
Dorking. 

Aged 72, Richard Parratt Hulme, esq. of Maison- 
ette, near Totnes. 

At Cheltenham, Mr. R. Leycester, of Cambridge 
Villas. He was attending the Bachelors’ Ball, at 
the Assembly-rooms, was suddenly seized with a 
fit, and died in about ten minutes. 

at Wi eston-super-Mare, 74, Major Skef- 
fington Lutwidge, E.I.C.S. dras, of Holmrook 
Hall, Cumberland. 

William, second son of William Martyn, esq. of 
Combe, Devon. 

At Petworth, aged 86, Fanny, relict of Edward 
Tooth Petar, esq. 

Aged 62, Elizabeth, wife of Edward Preston, 
esq. Rose-hill House, Eccles. 

Mr. Charles Robinson, one of the masters in the 
junior department of the City of London School. 
Three days before, while mending a pen, he acci- 
dentally cut his thumb, and, though the incision 
was slight, it brought on lock-jaw. 

34, Thomas, eldest son of Isaac Kimpton 
Waller, esq. of Ware. 

At Osborne-terrace, Clapham-road, aged 50, 

Agnes-Maypowder, wife of R. Totman Winter, esq. 
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At New Brompton, aged 77, George Watson 
Wood, esq. 

Feb. 4. Annie, wife of Richard Alderson, esq. 
surgeon, of York. 

At Boxmoor, aged 76, Richard Sam. Bury, esq. 

At Bedlay House, co. Lanark, Mrs. Catharine 
Cameron Campbell, of Bedlay and Petershill, dau. 
of the late James Campbell, esq. of Petershill, and 
wife of Thomas Craig Christie, esq. 

In Upper Hyde Park-st. aged 56, James Cun- 
liffe, esq. of Lombard-st. 

At Bath, aged 67, James Harvey, esq. 

At Bicton Parsonage, Sophia B. wife of the Rev. 
G. H. Kempe. 

At the barracks, from disease of the heart, 
Major Leonard, Paymaster of the Plymouth divi- 
sion of Royal Marines. He served with distinction 
afloat and ashore in the late affairs in the River 
Plate. 

At Huggens College, Northfieet, Kent, aged 81, 
Ann, relict of John Millen, esq. late of Gravesend. 

Aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of Isaac Moore, esq. 
of Portman-pl. Maida-hill. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 66, Harriet, widow 
of Thomas Noakes, esq. 

At Sudley, near Liverpool, aged 84, Nicholas 
Robinson, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Miss Louisa Neville Smith, 
late of St. Marychurch, Torquay. 

Mr. Richard Warneford, solicitor, of Symond’s- 
inn, Chancery-lane. 

Feb. 5. At the house of her son-in-law the Rev. 
D. P. M. Hulbert, M.A. Chester-pl. Regent’s Park 
Terrace, of bronchitis, aged 70, Mrs. Barnett, dau. 
of the Rey. Miles Martindale, late Governor of 
the Wesley College for Preachers, Woodhouse 
Grove, Leeds. 

At Greenwich, aged 50, Capt. George Schindler 
Brown, formerly of the 72nd Foot. 

At Brighton, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of Major 
Hugh Falconar, 71st Islanders. 

At Weymouth, at an advanced age, the relict of 
General Thomas Phipps Howard, C.B. 

At Stockton-on-Tees, suddenly, after retiring to 
rest, aged 68, Thomas Hutchinson, esq. iron- 
merchant. 

At Bedford, aged 56, Charles Frederick Pal- 
grave, esq. 

In Upper Phillimore-pl. Kensington, G. G. Vin- 
cent, esq. of Staple-inn, and Crouch-end, Hornsey. 

At Over Stowey, Somersetshire, aged 72, Thos. 
Ward, esq. 

Aged 76, Elizabeth, wife of T. Woodham, esq. 
of Winchester. 

Feb.6. In Gibson-sq. Islington, aged 64, Jane, 
relict of Charles Adeney, esq. 

At Norland-place, Notting-hill, Mary, widow of 
Col. Henry Cock, C.B. This charitable and amia- 
ble lady will be much missed by many persons in 
the neighbourhood. 

At Chester-pl. Hyde-park-sq. aged five months, 
Arthur-Percy, youngest child of H. Dalbiac, esq. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 80, Wm. Dudley, esq. 

Capt. James John Enoch, late of 50th Regt. son 
of Lieut.-Col. Enoch, Assistant Quartermaster 
Gen. at the Horse Guards. 

Anna, eldest dau. of the late Christopher Finch, 
esq. of Sudbury. 

At Dover, aged 63, Charlotte, wife of Richard 
Halford, esq. of Paddock House, near Canter- 

ju 


_At Whitby, aged 79, Lieut.-Col. Bissell Harvey, 
K.H. many years Private Secretary to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Kent, and subsequently Inspecting Field 
Officer of the Leeds and Glasgow Districts. 

At St. Ives, aged 87, Alice, relict of the Rev. 
Hugh Mackenzie. : 

At Chelsea, Frederick Blemell Pollard, esq. late 
of Calcutta, fourth and youngest surviving son of 
Robert Blemell Pollard, esq. of Brompton, 

At Greenwich, Miss Madine Tierney. 

_At Burnfoot, Dumfriesshire, Jane, widow of 
George Whigham, esq. of Malliday-hill. 

Aged 59, Alice, widow of the Rev. Wm. Wright, 
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and eldest dau. of the late Rev. — Langford, Wil- 
burton, Isle of Ely. 

At the Waldrons, Croydon, aged 44, 
James Bonorandi, esq. 

Aged 62, Andrew Caldecott, esq. of Woodford 
Hall, Essex, and Cheapside, London. 

At Letcombe Regis, aged 77, Thomas Goodlake, 
esq. for nearly 50 years chairman of the Wantage 
Bench of Magistrates, and for many years chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions at Abingdon. He was 
also a magistrate for Wiltshire, and rarely failed 
to attend the Quarter Sessions for that county 
when any important question was to be discussed. 

Agnes-Augusta-Elizabeth, wife of G. R. Good- 
man, esq. solicitor, of Brighton, and eldest dau. of 
the late Capt. James Richards. 

Aged 17, Agnes-Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
M. Kinsey, British Chaplain at Dunkirk. 

Arthur De Lisle, second son of Lieut.-Col. 
Oakeley, 56th Regt. 

At Kennington, aged 58, Henry Searle, esq. 

Feb.8. At Beeford, Yorkshire, aged 25, Eliza, 
wife of the Rev. G. Batho. 

In Gloucester-pl. Hyde Park-gardens, aged 87, 
Margaret, widow of George Brown, esq. of Kussell- 
sq. late of Tunbridge-wells. 

At Rickerby House, Cumberland, aged 59, 
Maria-Woodrouffe, wife of George Head Head, esq. 
of that place, and of the Cedars, Clapham Com- 
mon, Surrey, and dau. of the late Thomas Wood- 
rouffe Smith, esq. of Stockwell Park, Surrey. 

At Camden-road Villas, aged 79, Esther, relict 
of Benjamin Leadbeater, esq. 

Amelia, dau. of J. A. Levy, esq. of Gloucester- 
pl. Portman-sq. 

At Walton-on-Thames, Luisa-Alvarez, wife of 
W. Oldham, esq. of Port St. Mary’s, Spain. 

At Welford Pasture, Glouc. aged 89, Ann, relict 
of J. Slatter,“esq. 

In Surrey-sq. Samuel Woodward, esq. of Lloyd’s 
and Austinfriars. 

Feb.9. At Normanby Hall, in Cleveland, 
George Edwin Ward Jackson, esq. a justice of the 
peace for the north riding of Yorkshire. 

At Dover, William, eldest son of John R. Mum- 
mery, esq. and grandson of John Mummery, esq. 
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In Upper Grosvenor-st. London, Mary, infant 
dau. of Mr. and Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

At Didlington Hall, Norfolk, Mrs. Tyssen Am- 
hurst. 

Feb. 10. 
Clarke, esq. 

Aged 62, Lieut.-Col. Wm. White Crawley, late 
of the 74th Highlanders. He attained the rank of 
Major in the army Jan. 1837, in the 74th Oct. 1839. 

At his father’s, Thomas Hopper, esq. Bayswater- 
hill, aged 39, Edwin Hopper, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 83, Isaac Low, esq. of 
Lyndhurst, Deputy-Commissary-general. 

At Sidcup, Kent, aged 27, Thomas, eldest son of 
Thomas Prichard, esq. surgeon. 

In Kentish-town, aged 74, Daniel Valentine 
Riviere, esq. 

In Alphington, Devon, Anne-Gillies, widow of 
John Tytter, esq. surgeon E.I.C.S. 

Feb. il. In Harrington-sq. aged 56, Sarah- 
Ann, relict of John Barber, esq. of Hawthorns, 
Harehatch, Berks. 

Aged more than 80, Sadi Ombark Benbey. He 
came to this country with the celebrated African 
traveller Mungo Park, whom he instructed in the 
Arabic language. 

At Canterbury, Charlotte-Emily, wife of Charles 
MacFarlane, esq. 

In the Albany-road, Camberwell, William R. S. 
Motte, esq. barrister. He lived by himself, and 
had returned to his house late on Saturday night, 
having been to a public house near, and ordered 
some gin. On Sunday morning he was found 
lying upon his face on the ground, and with his 
head over the fender. <A bottle containing gin lay 
beside him, and from the position of the deceased 
it was evident that he had fallen while in a state of 
intoxication, and his neck coming on the edge of 
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In Russell-square, aged 63, Thomas 
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the fender had choked him. In his pockets were 
found gold and silver to the amount of 18/. 15s. 
The sister of the deceased some months back was 
found dead in the same house, with a bottle of gin 
also by her side. 

At Blackheath-park, Kent, aged 33, Susannai- 
Elizabeth, wife of Murray Richardson, esq. 

At his father’s, Inverness-terrace, aged 28, Ed- 
ward, only son of the Rey. Alfred Tooke, M.A. 

At Hastings, aged 33, Mary-Elizabeth, wife of 
Thomas J. White, esq. 

Feb. 12. Aged 29, Edward Adams Baddeley, 
esq. only child of Capt. Baddeley, E.1.C.S. of Wig- 
ston Hall, Leicestershire. 

At Rochford, aged 62, Rebecca, wife of Michael 
Comport, esq. 

At Barnsbury Park, aged 85, Elizabeth, relict 
of Robert Hosking, esq. late of Sheerness, and 
formerly of Tregony, Cornwall. 

In Garway-road, Westbourne-grove, aged 83, 
Lieut.-Colonel John Gray Koss, late of the Ist 
Royal Veteran Battalion. 

At Springfield Lodge, Sudbury, aged 70, Mary- 
Gibbon, relict of Capt. Rodney Wentworth Sims, 
10th Foot, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John New- 
man, Rector of Cornard-Parva, Suffolk. 

At Gosford House, the residence of Sir H. Far- 
ringdon, aged 33, Robert Warren, esq. son of the 
late Dr. Warren, of Heavitree.  - 

Feb. 13. Mr. J. G. Brooks, of Ashted-road, in 
Birmingham, for nine years minister of the New 
Meeting Domestic Mission in Birmingham. 

At Exeter, aged 34, James Herbert Clay, esq. 
8rd Light Dragoons. He was buried at Heavitree 


church, in the vault belonging to his family, with 
military honours. 

At Ellon Castle, N.B. aged 37, Harriet-Albinia, 
wife of Charles Elphinstone Dalrymple, esq. She 
was the eldest dau. of Alex. Gordon, esq. of Ellon, 


and was married in 1849. 

At Briery Dale, Stainburn, near Workington, 
aged 59, Thomas Falcon, esq. 

Aged 74, John Heritage, esq. late of Ramsgate 
and Canterbury. 

At Farnsfield, Notts, aged 83, William Houlds- 
worth, esq. He was well known as one of the most 
honourable and liberal patrons of the turf at York 
and other race-meetings in the North of England. 

At Chepstow, aged 87, Mrs. Jenkins, relict of 
James Jenkins, esq. 

At Lutterworth, aged 68, John Meldrum, esq. 
manager for Pares’s Leicestershire Banking Com- 
pany. He had resided at Lutterworth 50 years. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, Mary, widow of Joeph 
Moss, esq. formerly of Tolvern, Cornwall. 

In Pimlico, Elizabeth, widow of William God- 
frey Smith, esq. of Calcutta. 

At Stoke, Devonport, Mary-Anne, wife of Capt. 
Somerville, R.N. 

In Milton-next-Gravesend, aged 69, Edward 
Tickner, esq. J.P. and D.L. 

Feb. 14. Aged 81, Prestwood-Love, widow of 
William Bellew, esq. of Stockleigh-court. 

At Testerton-house, aged 28, Frederick, young- 
est son of the late Philip Mallett Case, esq. 

At Walthamstow, aged 89, Mrs. Elizabeth Du- 

leby. 
: ‘At. Aislaby Hail, Yorkshire, aged 71, Dorothy, 
widow of the Rev. T. Hays. 

At Verden, near Hanover, aged 75, Lieut.-Col. 
Frederick James Horn. 

At Paris, aged 43, the wife of Capt. Willes John- 
son, R.N. of Hannington Hall, Wilts. 

At Honingham, Norfolk, the Hon. Anne Towns- 
hend, youngest sister of Lord Bayning. 

At Leamington, aged 63, Thos. Clement White, 
many years master of Towcester Grammar School. 

At Paris, aged 67, John Williamson, esq. of 
Boughton Lodge, Chester. 

At Lewes, aged 52, Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Samuel Woods, esq. of Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 
and formerly of London. 

Feb. 15. At Shaftesbury, aged 19, Henry-John, 
third son of William Burridge, esq. 
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At Aylesbury, aged 33, Louisa-Susannah, wife 
of Thomas Dell, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 28, Anne-Lucinda, widow of 
Robert Elliott, esq. of Goldington House, Beds. 

At Kimbolton, aged 84, Andrew Firnie, esq. 
surgeon. 

Aged 18, Ada, dau. of Mr. John Graham, of 
Ludgate-st. 

At Bedford, Charlotte-Elizabeth, wife of G. B. 
Jones, esq. and only dau. of John Walker, esq. of 
New Romney. 

At York, aged 87, Ebent@zer Mills, esq. formerly 
an eminent surgeon at Pulham. 

At Ramsgate, aged 71, Thomas Parratt, esq. up- 
wards of 50 years of H.M. Customs. 

At Richmond-on-Thames, aged 68, Hannah- 
Eliza, widow of William Stanley Roscoe, esq. of 
Liverpool, eldest dau. of the late James Caldwell, 
esq. of Limey-wood, Staffordshire. 

Aged 70, Miss Salmon, of Kidderminster. 

At Kentish-town, aged 75, Anna-Maria, relict of 
Joseph Steavenson, esq. of Shantock Hall, Herts. 

At Enmore Park, aged 81, Harriet Trevelyan, 
widow of the Ven. George Trevelyan, Arch- 
deacon of Bath, and Canon residentiary of Wells, 
(3d son of Sir Jolin Trevelyan, the 4th Bart. of 
Nettlecombe, Somerset.) She was the 3d dau. 
of Sir Richard Neave, Bart. by Frances, 4th dau. 
of John Bristow, esq. and was left a widow in 
1827 with six sons and three daughters, 

feb, 16. At Edinburgh, M. E. W. Aytoun, esq. 
of Purin, Capt. R.A. 

At Bicester, aged 22, Richard Wootten Cole, of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, son of Wm. Cole, esq. 

Anne Deare, of Queen’s-road West, Chelsea, 
relict of Charles Deare, esq. of Royston Hall, 
Kilburn. 

Mrs. Finch, of Fisherton, only surviving dau. of 
the late George Short, esq. of Salisbury. 

At Lymington, Fanny, wife of T. W. R. Hall, 
esq. of Springfield, Herefordshire. 

At Campden, Glouc. aged 39, Wm. Hiron, esq. 
surgeon. 

At Monkstown, near Dublin, James Kerr, esq. 

At Torquay, Major Donald John Macleod, Scots 
Greys, son of the late Gen. Sir J. Macleod, K.C.B. 

At Hardingstone, co. N’pn. aged 80, Frances, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Rice, and dau. of the late 
Major Ogilvie, of Aberdeen, and Hemmingford 
Abbot’s, Hunts.- 

At Brandeis, Bohemia, aged 76, Nannie, widow 
of Paul Schulhof, esq. and mother of Dr. Maurice 
Schulhof, of London. 

At the Grove, near Box Hill, Dorking, aged 80, 
Mary, widow of Wm. Skillington, esq. and sister 
of S. W. Singer, esq. of Mickleham. : 

At Pau, aged 33, Alexander, eldest son of Mark 
Sprot, esq. of Garnkirk, N.B. 

In Russell-sq. Janet, wife of George Stodart, 
esq. and only surviving child of the late James 
Stodart, esq. F.R.S. 

Feb.17. At Bath, Robert Allen, esq. serjeant- 
at-law, of the Oxford Circuit. He was called to 
the bar at Gray’s Inn, Nov. 18, 1835, and to the 
degree of serjeant-at-law in 1845. 

At Bath, Mary Anne Boddam, dau. of the late 
Rawson Hart Boddam, esq. formerly Governor of 
Bombay. 

At Wurzburg, Bavaria, Frances, wife of Charles 
Thomas Coote, M.D. and youngest dau. of William 
Lewis, esq. of Woburn-pl. 

At Leamington, aged 64, Henrietta Gun Cun- 
ninghame, fourth dau. of the late George Gun 
mae esq. Mount Kennedy, co. Wick- 

ow. 

In London, aged 24, Giles, third son of the Jate 
Wm. Dowling, esq. of Over Wallop, Hants. 

At Leamington, Elizabeth, widow of John 
Fletcher, esq. 

At Woollashall, Wore. aged 72, Charles Edward 
Hanford, esq. 

At Bexley, Kent, aged 82, Mary-Harrison, widow 
of William Harding, esq. formerly Chief Account- 
ant in the Transport Office. 
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At Hammersmith, 62, John Peter Hender- 
son, esq. of Bolton-st. Piccadilly. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 61, Elizabeth, 
widow of Charles Ray Martin, esq. Bengal C.S. 

At Alloa, aged 73, William Mitchell, esq. mer- 
chant and shipowner. 

At Plymouth, aged 72, Mary, dau. of the late 
Peter Ongier, esq. merchant at Dartmouth. 

At Streatham, Alicia-Pretyman, dau. of the 
late William Porter, esq. R.N. 

At Charlotte-row, Walworth, aged 88, Mrs. 
Grace Hannah, relict of Cecil Rix, esq. General 
Accountant of Excise, surviving him 38 years. 

In Edward-st. Portman-sq. Wm. Stevens, esq. 

In Harley-pl. Catherine-Louisa, wife of the Rev. 
S. T. Townsend. 

At Brighton, 83, Diana, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Trollope, Rector of Harrington, Linc. 

At the Rectory, Drumbeg, Ireland, aged 71, 
Catherine Anne Tyrrell, relict of George Tyrrell, 
esq. and dau. of the late Very Rev. Richard Wens- 
ley Bond, Dean of Ross. 

Feb. 18. At Darlington, aged 76, Thomas Eastoe 
Abbott, esq. 

At Shere, Surrey, aged 85, Miss Catherine 
Bray, daughter of the late William Bray, esq. 
Treas. S.A. author of the History of that County. 

At Bury, near Gosport, Mary, relict of Joseph 
Carter, esq. and mother of the Rev. Richard F. 
Carter, Rector of Rowner. 

Katharine-Jane, second dau. of Uvedale Cor- 
bett, esq. of Aston Hall, Salop. 

At New Brighton, Cheshire, aged 37, Frances- 
Roche, third dau. of Richard Daunt, esq. of 
Knockahowlea, co. Cork. 

At Benarth, near Conway, at her son’s, Dr. Ed- 
wards, aged 76, Mary-Anne, relict of the Rev. 
Thomas Edwards, Rector of Aldford. 

At East Cowes Park, aged 67, Richard Nelme 
Grasswell, esq. late of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Home Service. 

At Bathwick, aged 85, Anne, widow of John 
Guy, esq. 

At Denmark-hill, aged 14, Annie-Spencer, dau. 
of the Rev. John Harington, Rector of Little Hin- 
ton, Wilts; and, on the 22d, at Brighton, aged 
13, Willington-Lempriere, eldest son of William 
Young, esq. of New York, both grandchildren of 
the late Vice-Adm. Young. 

At Lower Edmonton, Arthur-Charles, son of the 
late Arthur Nowell, esq. Grosvenor-wf. Pimlico, 

At Brabourne, Kent, aged 90, Mary, relict of 
Rev. Abraham Purshouse, for 45 years Vicar of 
Brabourne and Monks’ Horton, and Rector of 
Frinsted. 

At Naples, aged 18, Alexander, youngest son of 
Baron Charles de Rothschild. 

At Bath, aged 69, Mary-Anne-Catherine, widow 
of Thomas Roworth, esq. formerly of Coombe 
Lodge, Blagdon. 

At Bath, aged 54, Elizabeth, wife of John S. 
Soden, esq. 

At Monkstown, Dublin, aged 29, R. Sweny, esq. 
solicitor. 

Feb. 19. At Newnham, aged 58, Mary-Arabella, 
wife of W. G. Ashton, esq. solicitor, Clerk of the 
Peace for Cambridge, dau. of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Jay, of Bath, of whom a memoir was given 
in our last magazine. 

At Stroud, Glouc. aged 86, Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. Henry Hawkins, of Plymouth. 

At Teignmouth, aged 26, Frances-Mary, second 
dau. of the late R. Thornton Heysham, esq. of Bath. 
> Aged 79, John Overton, esq. solicitor, Faken- 

am. 


Aged 63, Louisa, relict of Mr. William Parnelt, 
of Lower East Smithfield, youngest dau. of Charles 
Long, esq. of Stisteads, Essex. 

At Gloucester, Augustus Paul, esq. of Adwen 
Lodge, Tor. 

At Lewisham, aged 26, Catherine, wife of Alfred 
C. L. West, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Scarborough, Justina-Rachel, wife 
of Samson Lucas Behrens, esq. 
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At Dorking, aged 87, Mr. James Buckmaster 
formerly of Old Bond-street. ‘ 

At Stratford, Essex, aged 77, E. Burford, esq. 

At Edgbaston, aged 71, John Cope, esq. 

At St. Augustin’s-road, Camden-square, Wil- 
liam Joseph Davids, esq. late of Crayford, Kent. 

At Cheltenham, aged 67, Sarah, widow of 
Samuel Dyer, esq. 

In Provost-road, Hampstead-road, aged 46, Fre- 
derick Evans, esq. 

At Letham House, Dame M. T. Buchan Hep- 
burn, widow of Sir John Buchan Hepburn, Bart. 
of Smeaton Hepburn. 

At Burwell, Camb. aged 80, the relict of Woot- 
ton Isaacson, esq. of Landwade Hall. 

At Barnard Castle, aged 69, Charlotte, wife of 
Robt. Lakeland, esq. fourth daughter of the late 
Thomas Hayes, esq. of Aislaby Hall, Pickering. 

» Aged 58, at Badwell Ash, Suffolk, Samuel Par- 


er, esq. 
At Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 66, Mary, relict of 
John Pearson, esq. 

At Worcester, aged 66, James P. Sheppard, esq. 
F.R.C.S. senior surgeon to the Wore. Infirmary. 

At South Lambeth, aged 68, William Simmons, 
esq. of the firm of Brundrett, Randall, and Sim- 
mons, of the Inner Temple. 

At Alphington, Devon, aged 61, Grace, wife of 
John W. Snell, esq. 

Edmund-Bechinoe-Ashford, youngest son of 
John Williams, esq. F.R.C.S. of Southsea. 

Feb.21. At Great Yarmouth, aged 73, William 
Baynes, esq. formerly Captain in the Hon. East 
India Company’s naval service. 

At Wadbury House, Som. aged 22, Elizabeth- 
Anne, wife of Frederick Brodie, esq. of the Gore, 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 

At the residence of her brother Edward Towns- 
end Cox, esq. of Birmingham, Mrs. Mary Cox, of 
Atherstone-upon-Stour. 

Aged 74, Charles Field, esq. of Nottingham-pl. 

In London, aged 21, John-William-Goodenough, 
eldest son of the Rev. John Wickham Griffith, 
Rector of Bishopstrow, Wilts. 

At Surbiton-hill, aged 34, William Burney Ha- 
rington, esq. son of Henry Hawes Harington, esq. 
formerly of Madras. 

In Cork-st. Burlington-gardens, aged 70, Peter 
Kendall, esq. of Aldeburgh, and Walthamstow. 

Mary-Lysons, eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Brandon Trye, esq. of Leckhampton Court, Glouc. 

Feb. 22. Aged 60, Susanna-Sophia, wife of 
Chas. Annesley, esq. M.D. late of the Scots Greys. 

At Axminster, aged 28, Ann-Sophia-Curtis, wife 
of Charles W. Bond, esq. solicitor: 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 72, Anne, widow 
of John Crosbie, esq. of West Stow, youngest dau. 
of the late William Buck, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 73, Elizabeth, widow of 
the Rev. Joseph Darby, M.A. Curate of Epsom 
and Vicar of Skenfrith, Monmouth. 

At Roriston, co. Meath, aged 63, Christopher 
Drake, esq. 

At Staunton Harold, Leic. the Hon. Devereux 
Hugh Lupus Shirley, infant son of Earl Ferrers. 

Charles Millett, esq. of Chicklade, near Hindon, 
Wilts. 

At Dunham-on-Trent, Notts, aged 45, Thomas 
William Newstead, esq. 

At Midhurst, aged 46, Henry Wells, esq. solicitor. 

Feb. 23. At Windsor, aged 56, Frances, relict 
of James Robinson Aubrey, esq. 

At Woolwich, Mary-Blanche-Braddock, relict of 
William Bird, esq. M.D. of Chelmsford. 

At Edinburgh, Margaret, wife of James Black- 
adder, esq. Dean of Guild. 

In Doughty-st. Katharine, wife of the Rey. J. P. 
Dobson, Official Secretary of the Evang. Alliance. 

In the Mile-end-road, aged 53, George Fulcher, 
esq. of Mark-lane. 

At Bournemouth, Frances, eldest dau. of the 
late Robert James, esq. of Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. 

At St. Budeaux, Cornwall, aged 86, Miss Law- 
rence, sister of Major-Gen. Lawrence, C.B. 
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At Bath, Gorges Lowther, esq. formerly of 
Kilrne, co. Meath. 

At Reading, Mrs. Ann Reach Mackenzie, many 
years residentin thattown. Her age is not known, 
but she attended a wedding in Scotland in 1745. 

In Curzon-st. Mayfair, James Parke, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At Clist Honiton, Devon, aged 93, Jane, widow 
of Mr. Alderman Phillips, of Exeter. 

At Holbeach, aged 84, John Phipps, esq. 

At Margate, aged 93, William Read, esq. for- 
merly of St. James’s-pl. London. 

Accidentally drowned, by the upsetting of a boat 
on the Thames near Caversham, aged 17, Charles- 
Radeliffe-Strong, third son of the late Capt. Claude 
Adolphus Roberts, of the Madras Army. 

At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Small, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. Alexander Small, D.D. 
Minister of Kilconquhar, Fifeshire. 

At Reading, aged 66, William Talmadge, esq. 

At Bishopsnympton, Devon, aged 91, John 
Tucker, whose brother, three years older, is at this 
time in the active discharge of his duties as verger 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

Feb. 24. In Pimlico, aged 80, Comm. James 
Fearnley Arnold, R.N. He entered the navy in 
1803 in the Repulse 74, and was present in Sir R. 
Calder’s action 22 July, 1805, at the passage of the 
Dardanelles 1809, and in the expedition to Flush- 
ing 1809. He was made Lieutenant 1810, and ap- 
pointed in that year to the Bedford 74, in 1813 to 
command the Neptune tender, in 1814 to the Puis- 
sant 74, and in 1823 to the Coast Guard. In 1846 
he was appointed to the Ocean 80, guardship at 
Sheerness, where he remained for some years. He 
was in receipt of the out-pension of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

At Clifton, Susan, wife of Thos. Lane Coulson, esq. 

At Killiow, Cornwall, aged 49, William Daubuz, 
esq. late High Sheriff of the county. 

Aged 29, H. A. Eliot, esq. eldest son of Capt. 
Eliot, R.N. 

At Willingham, Camb. aged 46, Ann, wife of 
Stephen Feary, esq. 

At Ipswich, Sarah-Rozanna, third dau. of the 
late Richard Hall Gower, esq. of E. I. Company’s 
service . 

At the rectory, Weston Favell, aged 57, Sarah- 
Ann, wife of Rev. R. H. Knight. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Elizabeth Savage Landor, dau. 
of the late Walter Landor, esq. of Warwick, and 
of Ipsley Court, Warw. 

Richard Matthews, esq. serjeant-at-law, of Belitha 
Villas, Islington, and Histon, Cambridgeshire. He 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple, April 
25, 1828 ; and to the degree of serjeant-at-law July 
7, 1852. He formerly went the Northern Circuit. 

At Dalston, at an advanced age, Robert Mel- 
huish, esq. of H.M.S. 

At Torquay, aged 32, Emily-Frances, wife of 
John Thomas Norris, esq. of Millhouse, Sutton 
Courtney, Berks. 

In Endsleigh-st. Isabella, second dau. of James 
S. Walker, esq. late of New South Wales. 

Feb. 25. At Clifton, Charles Edw. Bernard, esq. 

At Asfordby, Leic. aged 21, Jane, wife of Rich- 
ard Cheslyn, esq. leaving an infant family. 

Aged 66, John Michael Fellows, esq. of Risley, 
Derbyshire. 

At Canterbury, aged 56, William Finlayson 
esq. late purser R.N. 

At Medbourne rectory, aged 91, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hodgson. 

At Tottenham, aged 77, Richard Lillwall, esq. 
late of Lime-st. and Gracechurch-st. 

Aged 77, John Little, esq. of Pitchcombe louse, 
Glouc. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 77, Sarah, widow of Ben- 
jamin Mallam, esq. of Ewell. 

At Fish Hall, near Tunbridge, Maria, relict of 
Richard Pater, esq. surg. Commercial-road East. 

At Haslar, Lieut. Joseph Short, R.N. He en- 
tered the service in 1805, and was made Lieute- 
nant 1815; after which he was for about three 
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years on the Coast blockade as supernumerary 
Lieut. of the Hyperion 42 and Ramillies 74. Alto- 
gether he served for thirteen years on full pay. 

At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, aged 39, Margaret- 
Mary, wife of Wm. Stevenson, esq. surg. E.I.C.S. 
eldest dau. of the late Major Rich. Stock, 45th Foot. 

At Halifax, aged 50, Ann, youngest dau. of the 
late John Walker, esq. of Crowsnest. 

At Northampton, aged 30, Thomas Busley, eldest 
son of Thomas Warne, esq. of Sussex Villa, Re- 
gent’s-park. 

At Woodstock, Col. John Neave Wells, C.B. late 
Royal Eng. son of the late Admiral Wells, of 
Holme, Hants. He saw much active service from 
1808 to 1814, including the battles of Roleia, 
Vimiera, Corunna, the siege of Flushing, blockade 
of Cadiz, action of Barossa, passage of the Bidas- 
soa, and blockade of Bayonne ; and was also in the 
campaign of Belgium and France in 1815. 

At Stourton, Wilts, aged 61, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. S. Williams. 

Feb. 26. At Farleigh Castle, Som. aged 79, Mary- 
Anne, widow of Henry Brooke, esq. of Henbury. 

At Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s-park, aged 72, 
Thomas Theodore Campbell, esq. late of the 
Audit-office, Somerset House. 

At Wheatley, Oxfordshire, Harriet-Vashon, wife 
of Rev. Edward Elton, Incumbent of that parish. 

Aged 66, George Farren, esq. late of West- 
bourne-terrace. 

At Highbury, aged 83, Ann, relict of Robert 
Garland, esq. 

At Lewes, aged 64, Eliza, widow of William 
Stanford Grignon, esq. of Jamaica. 

In Dover-pl. New Kent-road, aged 80, Henry 
Thomas Hewitt, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

At Goldsborough Hall, aged 28, the Lady Eli- 
zabeth Lascelles. She was the eldest child of 
Ulick-John Marquess of Clanricarde by the Hon. 
Harriet Canning, only dau. of the Right Hon. 
George Canning and the Viscountess Canning. 
She was married in 1845 to Lord Viscount Las- 
celles,and has left issue four sons and one daughter. 

At Frome, Frank Mansford, B.A. of Durham 
University, youngest son of the late J. E. Mans- 
ford, esq. 

In Upper Harley-st. London, aged 79, A. L. 
Moses, esq. 

At Gyrn Castle, Flintshire, aged 35, Ellen, wife 
of James Spence, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 53, William Ward, esq. of 
Cheshunt and the Stock Exchange. 

At Colchester, aged 39, Thomas-Mallett, only 
surviving son of the late Thomas Wythe, esq. of 
Middleton, Norfolk. : 

At Otterbourn, aged 59, William Crawley 
Yonge, esq, late of the 52d Regt. youngest son of 
the late Rev. Duke Yonge, of Cornwood. 

Feb. 27. At Edinburgh, Mary-Catherine, wife 
of James Campbell Brodie, esq. of Lethen and 
Coulmony. 

Aged 71, Sarah, wife of William Thomas Goad, 
esq. of Hackbridge, Carshalton. 

Mary, wife of Robert Graham, esq. Buxton 
House, Forest, Leyton. 

Drowned off the Dutch coast while attempting 
to escape from the steamship Edinburgh, aged 30, 
Charles Mordan, esq. merchant, of Hamburgh. 

Aged 56, W. P. Pillans, esq. solicitor, Swaffham. 

Aged 62, Thomas Munnings Vickery, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, solicitor. 

Aged 46, Henry Whitmore, esq. surgeon, Cog- 
geshall, Essex. 

Feb, 28. At Bath, aged 61, Wm. Baldock, esq. 

Aged 52, William Bartholomew, esq, of Upper 
Baker-street. 

At Hamilton Lodge, near Edinburgh, Eliza, wife 
of the Rey. John Boyle, Incumbent of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, Portobello, eldest dau. of the 
late Henry Willock Reynell, esq. of Kendal. 

At the Government House, Tortola, aged 60, 
Lieut.-Col. John Cornell Chads, President of the 
British Virgin Islands. 

At Minehead, brevet-Major Henry Douglas Cow- 
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per, late of 40th Regiment ; and on the 2lst Jan. 
Mary Welsford Cowper, his sister. 


At Roxborough, co. Kerry, Lieut. James Day 


Eagar, a gallant and venerable officer of the 30th 
Foot, with which he served in the Peninsula. 

At Blackheath, Amelia, third dau. of the late 
John Elouis, esq. and sister of the Rev. J. H. 
Elouis, Curate of St. Runwald’s, Colchester. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 69, Richard New- 
man, esq. formerly of Alfriston, Sussex. 

At York, aged 72, Mary-Ann, widow of Thomas 
Orchard, esq. of Hatton-garden, and Englefield- 


mn. 

mer Torquay, Harry-Sibthorpe, son of Captain 

G. T. Pinchard, late of 3d Madras Light Infantry. 
At Hallow, Worc. aged 24, Anna, wife of Lewis 

— esq. ‘third dau. of Mr. J. Mallett, of Wood- 


aw Swanton Morley, aged 88, Lydia, relict of 
Rev. Robert Sutton, of East Bilney, and dau. of 
Samuel B: , esq. of Anti tigua. 

In Hin e-st. Manchester-sq. Capt. Wm. Hard- 
ing Woodgate, 86th Regiment. 

Lately. At North Shields, aged 67, Alice, relict 
of the Rev. James Clarke, M.A. ; and a few days 
previously, aged 63, Miss Rosetta Adams. These 
sisters formerly and for many years carried on 
a school in Hawley-sq. Margate. 

In the East Indies, Lieut. G. A. Ellerman, mail 
agent (1841). 

At New York, Patrick O’Donoghue, one of the 
Trish rebels of 1848, who broke his parole and 


escaped. 

At Tangier, Captain Charles Dudley Oliver, 
30th Re, 

At Stockholm, aged 80, Mr. Samuel Owen, to 
whom Sweden owes the first introduction of steam- 
boats. He went over as a simple workman, but 
by his industry and mechanical talents raised 
himself to the position of owner of a large machine 
establishment. 

At Springfield-lodge, Sudbury, aged 72, Mary- 
Gibbon, relict of Capt. Rodney Wentworth Sims, 
10th Foot, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John New- 
man, Rector of Cornard Parva. 
aa St. Petersburg, Lieut. Peter White, R.N. 

812). 

March 1. At Low-row, Cumberland, aged 44, 
W. Cowan, esq. railway contractor. 

At Newton House, Perth, John Cunningham, 
esq. of Newton, late Lieut. 92nd Highlanders. 

In Wandsworth-road, aged 70, James Day, esq. 
second son of the late Rev. R. Day, of Norwich. 

At Guernsey, Elizabeth Jane Grant, dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. James Grant, 46th i Regt. granddau. 
of Major-Gen. William Grant, R.A 

At South Wembury, Devon, aged 74, Thomas 
Lockyer, esq. a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant 
for poe county. 

At Leamington, aged 68, Octavia, wife of Saml. 
Tarratt, esq. formerly of Sutton, Surrey, youngest 
dau. of the late W. Bedford, esq. of Waltham- 
stow. 

In St. James’s-st. aged 80, Lieut.-Col. Vachell, 
ey Lieut.-Colonel of the Cambridgeshire 

itia 

March2. At Sandwich, Charlotte, wife of the 
Rey. Edward N. Braddon, Vicar of St. Mary’s and 
St. Clement’s, Sandwich. 

Aged 40, Harriet, wife of H. Braxton, esq. R.N. 

In Pall Mall, aged 75, Benjamin Dacosta, esq. 
one of the few remaining officers engaged in the 
battle of Trafalgar. 

At St. Neot’s, aged 84, William Day, esq. 

an 73, Wi iliam Grainger, esq. of New Brent- 


= Coombe, near Modbury, Devon, aged 57, 
Wm. Matthews, esq. of Plymouth. 

At Brighton, aged 75, Harriet, relict of H. 
Munn, esq. 

At the Swedish Legation, in Halkin-st. West, 
aged 52, his Excellency Baron Rehausen, the 
Swedish Ambassador. His Excellency was for 
many years in early*boyhood resident at Becken- 
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ham, Kent, his father having long resided in this 
coun’ ‘ 


At Regent’s Villas, Upper Avenue-road, Re- 
gent’s Park, aged 70, Sarah, relict of C. W. R. 
Rohrs, esq. of the Five Houses, Clapton. 

At Rowington, aged 89, Thomas Wallis, esq. 

In Upper Harley-st. aged 89, Miss Watts. 

March3. At Hamburg, Josephine, wife of G. 
L. A. Behrens, esq. formerly of London, third dau. 
of Joseph Fewton, esq. of Kennington. 

6 = Strand-on-the-Green, aged 85, Mrs. Sarah 
roly. 

At Paris, aged 75, Cleland, relict of Josepa Cum- 
berlege, esq. of Bombay. 

At Blyth-hill, Sydenham, Kent, aged 60, Janet- 
Jerman, wife of Robert Espie, surgeon R.N. young- 
est dau. of the late Wm. Simons, esq. of Sydenham. 

At Rotherhithe, aged 77, William Howard, esq. 
late of King and Queen Ironworks. 

At Bath, aged 55, John Wingfield Shawe, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 61, Lieut. John Smith, 
(f)IR.N. He entered the service 1807, was at the 
battle of Algiers in 1816 in the Hecla bomb, and 
was made Lieut. 1821, having then served for’ thir- 
teen years on full pay. 

At Hammersmith, aged 44, Henry West, esq. 
third son of the late Lieut.-Col. Francis Ralph 
West, 33d Regt. 

At Chiswick, aged 50, Eleanor, wife of Mr. Chas. 
Whittingham, printer, of Took’s-ct. Chancery-lane. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 70, 

Winter, son of the late John Winter, esq. of Acton, 
Middlesex. 

March 4. At St. George’s Hospital, in conse- 
quence of a fall from his horse in Hyde Park, 
aged 32, Henry John Blagrove, esq. late of Glou- 
cester House, London, and Orange-valley, Jamaica, 
eldest surviving son of the late Frederick Richard 
Coore, esq. and grandson of the late John Bla- 
grove, esq. of Abshot House, Hants, and Cardiff 
Hall, Jamaica. 

At Kingstown, near Dublin, aged 78, the Right 
Hon. Mabella Lady Blayney, wife of Andrew- 
Thomas lith Lord Blayney. She was the eldest 
dau. of James Ist Earl of Caledon ; was married 
in 1796, and was left a widow in 1834. She was 
mother of the present Lord Blayney and two sur- 
viving daughters. 

At East Cliff, Devon, aged 53, George Savage 
Curtis, esq. a magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant 
for the county. 

At Northampton, Sarah, wife of Augustus Eves, 
M.D. of Cheltenham. 

Francis, third son of the Rev. S. E. Garrard, of 
Park Hall, Salford, near Evesham. 

At Naish House, Somerset, aged 62, James Adam 
Gordon, esq. of Knockespock and Terpersie, Aber- 
deenshire, and of Stocks House, Herts 

At Cadogan-pl. Sarah, wife of William Hay, 
esq. C.B. Commissioner of Police. 

At Brighton, aged 73, Henry Hopkins, esq. of 
Hubborne Lodge, Christchurch. 

At Paddington-green, aged 64, John James 
Kent, esq. 

March 5. 
north. 

At Blaydon-house, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
= 29, Isabella, wife of P. Brown, esq. M.D. 

Highgate, "Louisa, eldest dau. of the late 
Charles Browning, esq. of Epsom. 

At Budleigh Salterton, aged 84, Margaret, relict 
of Charles James Clarke, esq. of Jamaica. 

William, youngest son of Vice-Adm. ‘Croft, of 
Stillington, Yorkshire. 

In Harley-st. aged 83, Elizabeth, widow of Henry 
Hughs, esq. printer to the Hon. "House of Com- 
mons, and formerly one of the Court of Assistants 
- hn Stationers’ Company, who died Sept. 5, 

810. 
At West-hill, Wandsworth, aged 83, Daniel 
Langton, esq. 
In Cecil-st. Strand, aged 80, Sarah, relict of 
+ eg Norman, esq. of Her Majesty’s Stamps and 
axes, 


Aged 38, John Barker, esq. of Bridg- 
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At her nephew's, the Rev. J. S. Boone, Stan- 
hope-st. Hyde Park-gardens, aged 89, Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late James Shergold, esq. of 
Sunbury, Middlesex. 

At Wynnstay, aged 65, the Hon. Hester-Frances, 
wife of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Watkin Williams 
Wynn, K.C.B. and G.C.H. and sister of Lord Car- 
ington, the late Countess Stanhope, and the late 
Lady Gardner. She was the sixth dau. of Robert 
first Lord Carington, by his first wife Anne, eldest 
dau. of L. B. Barnard, esq. and was married in 
1813. 

March6. At Tunbridge, at the house of his 
nephew Mr. J. S. Charlton, aged 73, Thomas 
Alchin, esq. late of Goddington-house, Frindsbury, 
Kent. 

In Hertfordshire, aged 67, Hannah, eldest dau. 
of the late Christopher Finch, esq. of Sudbury, 
and sister of Mrs. Fenn, wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Fenn, of Blackheath, Kent. 

At Hackney, aged 71, John Hellyer, esq. late 
of Half Moon-st. Bishopsgate. 

At Fulham, aged 84, Ann, relict of Henry 
Maundrell, esq. of Heddington, Wilts. 

At Winchester, W. J. Nicholas, esq. surgeon. 

At Camden-town, aged 77, James Pickford, esq. 
father of Jas. H. Pickford, esq. M.D. of Brigh- 
ton. 

At Portman-sq. Sophia, relict of James Back- 
well Praed, esq. of Tyringham, Bucks, and Treve- 
thoe, Cornwall. She was the dau. of Charles 
Chaplin, esq. of Blakeney, by Elizabeth, only dau. 
and heiress of Robert Taylor, esq. M.D. She was 
married in 1823, and left a widow in 1837, having 
had issue two sons, William-Backwell and Charles- 
Tyringham, and three daughters. 

At Windsor, Miss Raine. 

At Plymouth, aged 54, Richard Thompson, esq. 
Master R.N. 

March7. At Worthing, Sussex, Miss Frances 
Coleman. 

At Leamington, Jane Helena, wife of the Rev. 
John Craig, Vicar of Leamington Prior’s, youngest 
dau of the late James Johnstone, esq. of Upper 
Wimpole-st. 

At Hastings, aged 68, C. G. Draeske, esq. 

At Chelsea, Emma, dau. of the late William 
Finden, esq. engraver. 

At Southampton, Frances, wife of Licut.-Col. 
Hall, Royal Eng. 

At Manchester, aged 72, Thomas Adgman Iiill, 
esq. Captain in the Cumberland Militia. 

At Preston House, near Faversham, aged 69, 
Sarah, wife of Giles Hilton, esq. 

In Argyll-st. Thomas Ince, esq. youngest son of 
the late Thomas Ince, esq. of Christleton, near 
Chester. 

At the residence of his son, Alscot rectory, near 
Bideford, William Lee, esq. formerly and for many 
years Actuary of the Exeter Savings Bank. 

At Brompton, aged 31, M. du Pont, fourth dau. 
of Rear-Admiral Money. 

Aged 93, J. S. Richards, esq. R.N. 

March 8. At Brighton, aged 33, Catherine-An- 
drews, wife of the Rev. John Allen. 

At Tyneham, Dorset, aged 85, Jane, relict of 
the Rev. William Bond, Rector of Steeple-with- 
Tyneham, and Canon of Bristol. She was the only 
dau. of Henry Biggs, esq. of Stockton House, 
Wilts, and was left a widow in March, 1852 (see 
our vol. xxxvii. p. 423). 

Aged 49, Capt. Richard Loth Lowthian Char- 
teris. He committed self-destruction by cutting 
his throat with a razor during an attack of deli- 
rium tremens. He was well known as an Oriental 
linguist. 

In Ulster-place, Regent’s-park, aged 39, Arclii- 
bald Cocke, esq. surgeon. 

65, "John Courage, esq. of Dulwich. 

At the rectory, Barthomley, Cheshire, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Duncombe. 

In Upper Baker-st. aged 86, Bridget, widow of 
Andrew Feltham, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on- -Sea, Constance Alice, dau. 
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of the late Rev. William Harvey, Athnowen Glebe, 
co. Cork. 

In Upper George-st. Bryanston-sq. aged 86, Mrs. 
Hill, widow of Col. Hill, 50th Regt. 

Aged 59, John Wright Hodgetts, esq. formerly 
of Bristol, ‘and late of London. 

Aged 45, Richard Houghton, esq. formerly As- 
sistant Manager of the Regent-st. branch of the 
Union Bank, and late of Islington. 

At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, aged 23, Montague 
James, Bengal Art. seventh son of the late Wil- 
liam Rhodes James, esq. 

At Brixton, Lieut. Samuel George Pullen, R.N. 
He entered the service 1801, was made Lieut. 1815, 
and served for 31 years on full-pay. He married 
in 1838 Isabella Jane, second dau. of H. Duncan, 
esq. M.P. 

At Edinburgh, aged 32, Caroline-Sophia-Eliza- 
beth Baillie Hamilton, Comtesse de Roubion. 

In Paris, at an advanced age, the Count Thibau- 
deau, member ‘of the Senate. He was the last 
surviving member of the Convention who voted 
for the death of Louis XVI. 

Phebe, wife of Thomas Turner, esq. of Manor- 
road, Stamford-hill. 

At Broomley Kyle, Enniscorthy, Ireland, aged 
83, Elizabeth, widow of H. O. Weatherley, of East 
Acton, esq. and dau. of the late George Musgrave, 
esq. of Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

In Holles-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 76, William 
Henry Wickey, esq. 

March9. At Wynches, Much Hadham, Herts, 
aged 82, Hannah, widow of William Anthony, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 44, Ann, wife of Capt. 
Alban T. Davies, late of the Bengal Army, and of 
Ty-Glyn, Cardiganshire. 

At West Malling, aged 82, John Dudlow, esq. 

Harriet, wife of W. H. Goodered, esq. of Pimlico. 

At Fairmile, Cobham, Surrey, aged 74, Mrs. 
Gyles, of Upper Seymour-st. 

In Sloane-st. aged 88, James Halfhide, esq. late 
Paymaster 37th Foot. 

At Larkbere House, Devon, aged 78, Eliza-Anne 
Hill, only dau. of the late Rowley Hill, esq. of 
Mount Hill, co. Armagh. 

At Childwall, Edward Molyneaux, esq. alderman 
of Liverpool. 

At Gloucester Villas, Maida-hill West, aged 64, 
William Shackell, esq. a liveryman of the Com- 
pany of Stationers, well known and respected by a 
large circle of friends. He was originally a printer, 
and in 1820 became the printer and one of the 
proprietors, together with Mr. Theodore Hook, of 
the John Bull newspaper. He married a daughter 
of Mr. Griffiths, formerly a printer in Paternoster- 
row, and a manufacturer of printers’ ink; in 
which latter business he was succeeded by his 
son-in-law, the late Mr. Shackell, whose manu- 
factories were at Coppice Row, Clerkenwell, and 
Hornsey Road, Islington. 

At Devonshire-house, Barnsbury Park, aged 73, 
Esther, relict of Thomas Tress, esq. of Faversham. 

At Standon Rectory, Staff. in her 4th year, 
Mary, youngest child of the Rev. Joseph Salt. 

At Old Brompton, Robert Sarel, third son of the 
late R. Sarel, esq. solicitor. 

At Barnstaple, John Winter, esq. surgeon. 

March 10. In Peckham, Anna-Maria-Jane, 
wife of the Rev. W. C. Lake Aspinall, Chaplain of 
the Bermondsey Union Workhouse. 

At her son’s, Mr. John Atkinson, surgeon, of 
Heworth, near York, aged 90, Mrs. Atkinson, 
relict of Mr. Mosey Atkinson, solicitor, of Malton, 
and grandmother of Mr. T. P. Atkinson of Kil- 
ham, surgeon. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, Frederick Fredericks, 
esq. late of Duffryn, near Neath. 

At Sheffield, Mr. James Haywood, Professor of 
Chemistry at the Wesleyan College, an analytical 
chemist of great talent, and a distinguished lec- 
turer on chemistry as applied to agricultural 
science as well as to manufactures. When pour- 
ing some sulphuric acid from a large bottle 
it broke, and he fell with it, and lay for some time 
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inhaling its poisonous fumes. 
about eleven hours after, 

At Stowebedon Cottage, near Larlingford, Norf. 
aged 84, Mrs. Maria Jones, late of Breccles 
Hall. 

At Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, aged 30, 
Mrs. R. Morley, dau. of the late Rev. B. Lumley, 
Vicar of Sheriff-Hutton. 

At Waverley Abbey, Surrey, aged 68, Anne- 
Elizabeth, wife of George Thomas Nicholson, esq. 

March \1. Aged 61, George Anderton, esq. of 
Moseley Wake Green. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 67, James Browne, esq. 
of College-st. City. 

In Stratford-p). 
Emmerson, esq. 

At Dedham, Essex, aged 35, George Mason 
Hawkins, esq. B.A. (1845), Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, son of the late William Hawkins, esq. 
of Colchester, and youngest brother of William 
Warwick Hawkins, esq. M.P. for that borough. 

At Bishopwearmouth, aged 35, Anna-Maria- 
Pemberton, eldest dau. of the late J. Il. H. Holmes, 
esq. Demerara, and granddau. of the late Stephen 
Pemberton, esq. M.P. of Sunderland. 

At Hartley-Wintney, Hants, Jane-Charlotte, 
wife of G. W. Horn, esq. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 
shaw, esq. 

At ‘Shepton Mallet, aged tl, Cordelia, widow of 
Donald Mackay, esq. of Br itish Guiana. 

At Loughborough, aged 41, F. C. Noble, esq. 
surgeon. 

At St. John’s Wood, aged 42, Savile-Craven- 
Henry, youngest son of the late Rev. John Savile 
Ogle, D.D. of Kirkley Hall, Northumberland, late 
M.P. for South Northumberland. 

At Tavistock, aged 40, Capt. Whidbourne, late 
of the Devon Burra Mine. 


His death ensued 


Eliza-Louisa, wife of Thomas 


57, Samuel Ker- 
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Frances, wife of John Wilkinson, esq. of James- 
st. Adelphi. 

March 12. At Brighton, aged 76, John Fuller- 
ton Elphinstone, esq. 

At Heslington, aged 84, Joyce Gold, esq., form- 
erly a printer in Shoe Lane, London. He pub- 
lished The Naval Chronicle, a well-supported peri- 
odical during the late war. 

At Shirley, near Southampton, aged 37, Francis 
Evelyn Moss, esq. Commander in the service of 
the Royal West India Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany. 

At Froxfield, Wilts. aged 76, Catherine, relict of 
George Ryley, esq. of Hungerford. 

At his father’s, Plymouth, aged 39, Henry 
Smith, esq. surgeon. 

t Chelsea, aged 64, Jane, relict of the late 
Lieut. John Wilton, 53d Regt. 

At Portsmouth, aged 60, Geo. Victor, esq. J.P. 

March 13. At Windlestone, Durham, in his 3d 
=. George-Frederick, third son of Sir William 
Eden. 

At Haslar Hospital, aged@ 14, Henry Augustus 
FitzRoy Phipps, Naval Cadet of H.M.S. St. Jean 
D’Acre, son of the Hon. and Rev. A. F. Phipps; a 
nephew to the Marquess of Normanby, and grand- 
son of the Duke of Grafton. 

At Netley, Salop, aged 92, John Thos. Hope, esq. 

Ann, wife of Mr. Key, surgeon, Brixton, eldest 
dau. of the late Andrew Flude Thomas, esq 

At Charlton, Glouc. aged 41, Charles William 
Paul, esq. 

At Andover, aged 85, Mary, relict of John Sweet- 
apple, esq. of Foxcote, near Andover. 

At South Shields, aged 80, Christopr. Wawn, esq. 

At Hinckley, aged 73, Mary, relict of R. J. Win- 
terton, esq. of Sketchley Hall. Some account 
of the ancient family of Winterton is given in 
Nichols’ Sn, 2 Iv. Pp. 115, 123, 161. 
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Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 8s. d. s. d. 8. d. 
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PRICE OF HOPS, Marcu 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 91. 9s. to 112. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 117. 0s. to 177. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Marcs 27. 
Hay, 3/7. 15s. to 5/. 5s.—Straw, 1/. 12s. to 2. 2s.—Clover, 47. 10s. to 6/. Os. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, 
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8d. to 5s. 
ad. to 5s. 
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To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
6d. Head of Cattle at Market, Marcu 27. 
2d. Beasts......... 4,116 Calves 106 
8d. Sheep andLambs 21,440 Pigs 310 
8d. 
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Yellow Russia, 68s. 6d. 
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~ Old S. Sea 
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£1000. 


er Cent. 
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3} per Cent. 
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India 
Stock. 
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5} ————240 8pm. 18 21 pm. 
5g ———— —_ ————___ 18 pm. 
5} ———— 240 | 8 12pm. 21 pm. 
913 5} 100 —— 239 $12pm. 21 pm. 
912 | oF 1013 —— —— ————- 21 pm. 
924 | oF 5} ———'——._ 8 11 pm. 21 pm. 
3219 |. 923 | 91g | 934, 53 ———— 240 12 pm. 20 pm. 
4'220 ore 928 —— ———— —— 7 5pm. 20 pm. 
| 92}, 235 | Spm. | 18 pm. 
# | 93 5g —115 \— 4 9pm. 18 pm. 
oH 923) 53 | PE sae HR 4 pm. 17 pm. 
91} | 92} —-——_———— 1 4pm. 12 16pm. 
91} | ann a a 9 4pm. 16 pm. 
91} — — — — 233 ——-—-— 16 pm. 
wae 16 pm. 
14 pm. 
14 pm. 
13 pm. 
12 pm. 
OF " 10 pm. 
908. —_'—_ —_ — 232 ———— 10 pm. 
903 ———_ ————233 ___ par. 8 pm. 
893 _——_ ——. —— ——234 par.6pm. 3 7 pm. 
893 ——-——_ ——_ ——- 230 3dis. 3dis. 4pm. 
89 1 dis. 2 pm. 
880 —— —  — —— —— —_ — 2 dis. 3 pm. 
O79 a a oe 995 | Fs. Sdis. 2pm. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, ‘Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 
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